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EDITORIALS 


On later pages of 
George B. Rogers this number, Mr. 
Cushwa has brought 
together words of Mr. Rogers’s own which 
show in part why he held that high place 
in the love and respect: of many men 
which, throughout their lifetime, they keep 
for not more than two or three persons. 
At the final meeting of the fall term, Dr. 
Perry read the following resolution, written 
by Mr. Cushwa and adopted by the faculty. 
Sentences which voiced so literally the 
feelings of those present will speak for other 
Exonians at a distance. 


The Faculty of the Phillips Exeter Academy 
wishes to record its affection and esteem for an 
honored colleague, George B. Rogers, and to extend 
to his family its profound sympathy. For the forty- 
two years he lived and labored in Exeter, he ex- 
emplified the highest ideals of husband and father, 
friend, teacher, and citizen. In these several rela- 
tionships of a complete life he was led by his natural 
loyalty to use the full extent of his high intellectual 
and spiritual gifts. But the plenitude of his gifts 
allowed each such an abundance that there never 
seemed any conflict. We were all blest. In his, as 
in his Father’s house, were many mansions. 

He was a great-souled man,—truly magnanimous. 
Reverence, then, seemed to be his natural attitude 
toward all his fellows. Whatever their proportion 
of good or ill, first of all it was for him to try to 
understand. No individual human being could he 
estimate lightly or light-heartedly. The appraisal 
that he made of:men or boys was, therefore, full of 
understanding and sympathy. The result was that 
he seemed often to understand people better than 
they understood themselves. 

To the end of his life, his mind remained singu- 
larly open and free. In an ever-changing world he 
was always gathering new facts which might -in 
some way afiect existing opinions and ideas. No 
important subject, it would seem, was for him ever 
closed. From the past, too, of which he had a schol- 
ar’s knowledge, he was equally ready to receive new 
light. To render an opinion—especially a final 


opinion—he found no easy matter. His frequent 
parenthesis, “but I am not sure,’ expressed the 
caution of a mind that was unwilling to besure from 
any unworthy impulse or motive. But when he 
was sure, then one felt in that judgment something 
like eternal] truth. 

In the passing of Mr. Rogers, then, it would be 
difficult to exaggerate our general or our personal 
loss. But what he was and did here, in a sense, 
remain. We shall ever remember his kindness, his 
courtesy, his humor. A sense of values, reverence, 
high seriousness, open mindedness are qualities that 
will not perish with the man. We can believe they 
live, and will live, in the spirit of the school. 


The paper on Latin 
at Exeter by Dr. Kirt-. 
land is the first in a 
series of articles on subjects in the curricu- 
lum projected for future numbers of the 
BULLETIN. The intent is to offer the col- 
umns of the magazine to each department 
in turn, leaving it to the writer to make 
what use of the opportunity he chooses. 
To some extent the character of the articles 
will depend upon the subjects themselves, 
but the writers will doubtless have in mind 
both general readers and those who are also 
teachers. 

Latin naturally comes first. It is the old- 
est subject at Exeter, and for many years 
it constituted the major part of the curricu- 
lum. Former Exeter students who remem- 
ber three hours of Latin recitations for six 
days a week may be no longer living, but 
some of our contemporaries have talked 
with those to whom this program was fa- 
miliar. In many ways Latin is recognized 
as fundamental to the Exeter of the past 
and the present, and an Exeter without 
Latin at all would be a contradiction of 
terms. 


Latin at Exeter 
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The article in this number gives little 
hint of Exeter’s services to the cause of 
Latin in this country during the past 
twenty-five or thirty years. To look up 
Dr. Kirtland’s name in Who’s Who, however, 
and to examine even briefly the work of 
the various committees and commissions 
listed after it is enlightening. Then it be- 
comes more than a suspicion that Exeter 
has been close to leadership, first, in the 
impulse some thirty years ago toward uni- 
form college entrance requirements in 
Latin, and then in framing examinations 
with constantly increased emphasis on 
sight translation as the true test of pro- 
ficiency. 

Of late years in the Academy it has be- 
come more and more the custom, the refuge 


even, to turn to Mr. Rogers for the right - 


word. ‘Thus it seems that Dr, Kirtland’s 
untiring efforts in the teaching of Latin, 
in upholding scholastic standards in what- 
ever field, in adjusting old values to new 
conditions, in liberalizing conditions them- 
selves, in laboring patiently on committees, 
in initiating new things, like the Summer 
Session and the very BULLETIN,—such 
memories may have suggested some sen- 
tences from Mr. Rogers in the closing 
quotation in Mr. Cushwa’s article in this 
number. “The liberal, the conservative, the 
radical—all are there, and not infrequently 
combined in a single person.” 


Pehe wall eterna iis 
year has had a zest to 
it which opening terms 
have not had in years. Grades have been 
up, attendance at the infirmary has been 
low, and the general morale of the school 
has been high. Facts and figures could be 
produced to substantiate this impression, 
and the writer was tempted to step forth 
with an array of %-signs and decimal 
points—those sling-shots and pebbles with 


Spirit of the Fall 
Term 


which Davids from the laboratory nowadays 
attack Goliaths on the job. But there are 
times when statistics have an odd imperti- 
nence. When one feels fit, one does not 
arrive at that conclusion by processes of 
logic. And this term the school has been 
feeling and behaving very well. 

Not only have reports and remarks from 
instructors revealed an unusual interest in 
classroom work, but the same thing has 
been shown in such student activities as the 
Exonian, the Review, the Dramatic Society, 
and the Outing Club. In all politeness, 
music may be said to be booming. There 
has also been a gusto and heartiness in 
sports not to be explained by victories. 
Other student interests may have felt this 
renascence as well, but in these mentioned 
the writer personally has seen that enthu- 
siasm, confidence, and desire to do well 
which is often characterized as “school 
spirit.” 

At the same time the school in a larger 
sense seems to have taken a fresh start. 
The new course in biology has attracted to 
the recently opened laboratory not only its 
quota of students but also many interested 
spectators and visitors. ‘This is also the 
first year of the new physics-chemistry 
course on the “‘science side.’”’? Numerous 
disciples have thronged the second course 
in the fine arts, the new business course, 
the social studies, and the new elementary 
courses in science. A good list might follow; 
and other observers might begin it differ- 
ently. 

Whatever the reasons—excellent autumn 
weather, improved economic conditions 
throughout the country, shrewd selection 
by the director of admissions from a larger 
field of candidates, extra impetus from the 
smooth functioning of the Harkness Plan— 
it is unspeakably good to feel that through- 
out the school the right sort of thing has 
been happening at Exeter this autumn. 


GEORGE B. ROGERS 


1868-1936 


FRANK W. CUSHWA 


When George B. Rogers died on Novem- 
ber 27, we felt that we had been bereft of 
some great natural force. As was said of 
Lincoln, he went down as when a lordly 
cedar goes and leaves a lonely place against 
the sky. An eminent alumnus acting as 
toastmaster at a dinner some years ago 
turned and, placing his hand on Mr. 
Rogers’s shoulder, introduced him with 
these words: ‘Rock, gentleman, rock! 
George B. Rogers.”’ As Mr. Rogers said 
of another’s, his own life was “singularly 
well-rounded, self-consistent, and complete. 
Like a work of art it had beginning, middle, 
and end; each part was aptly fitted into 
the whole.” 

He was born July 14, 1868, at Somerset, 
N. Y., the son of the Reverend Lewis B. 
and Martha G. Rogers. From the Albion, 
N. Y. high school, he entered Williams 
College with the class of 1888. Graduating 
when he was not quite twenty, second in 
his class, he began teaching English and 
history at Riverview, a military school of 
about one hundred and fifty boys. The 
principal there, we may note in passing, 
was Harlan P. Amen, who, when he later 
became principal at Exeter, invited Mr. 
Rogers to join the Academy faculty. 

From his yearly letters to the members of 
his class we fortunately have an intimate 
record of his life. They furnish almost an 
autobiography, in his own characteristic 
style. Of his teaching at Riverview he 
writes in 1891: “I am still in the realm of 
chalk dust. The process of relieving the 
mind of the burden of knowledge imposed 
upon it by the four years of my college 
course has gone steadily on. Naturally, 
I become apprehensive that this process is 
approaching its termination. This empty- 
ing may soon find its limit in emptiness.”’ 


In the year succeeding, he continues the 
same thought: ‘The interest deepens, and 
the play grows earnest. School-teaching 
is, or at least may be, a noble business, but 
it calls for a full-grown man.” 

To prepare himself more fully, he went 
to Germany, after four years at Riverview, 
to study philosophy at Leipzig and Halle. 
Among other rich experiences, he wrote 
that he sat “at Wundt’s feet, learning his 
opinions as to how the mind cuts up.” 
Then for two years he continued his ‘‘pur- 
suit of philosophy” at Harvard under 
James and Royce. This was his impression 
of Harvard in 1894-1895, given to his Will- 
iams classmates: “Neither class spirit nor 
college spirit is so strong as it used to be 
with us. Much of the peculiar charm of 
college life, so familiar to the student in a 
small college, is unknown here. The stu- 
dent finds himself here in relations much 
more like those of the great world outside.” 
Throughout his life, we may add, he loved 
and honored Williams College; and Will- 
iams College honored him in 1928 by con- 
ferring on him the degree of L.H.D. 

By 1806 he felt ready to resume teaching. 
“The paths of divine philosophy,” he wrote, 
“must for the time being, if not for always, 
be abandoned. This world seems so con- 
stituted that a man is compelled to let go 
unanswered the questions about its ultimate 
basis or destiny, however pressing or allur- 
ing they may be, and simply to spit on his 
hands and grasp his spade, and go stub- 
bornly at his common work, either as if 
there were no such questions at all, or as 
if somewhere in the future there were await- 
ing him a grand judgment-day question- 
box opening.” 

In this spirit he began his work in the 
Academy in 1895. ‘This heroic attitude,” 
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GEORGE B. ROGERS 
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Mr. Barrett wrote in the Evefer News- 
Letter, “never was absent from him, whether 
as teacher of Latin or German; as assist- 
ant to Dr. Amen in strenuous and critical 
periods of the Academy’s life; as the 
organizer and sustainer of the richer student 
dormitory life that he created in the new 
Webster Hall; as chairman of the executive 
committee through years of sympathetic 
consideration of the delinquencies and mis- 
takes of youth; or as chairman of the com- 
mittee on studies, where his distinguished 
contributions to the Academy’s educational 
aims and policies will bear fruit down 
through the years.” 

From 1895 to 1905 he was instructor of 
Latin in the Academy. This experience he 
used as joint author with Dr. Kirtland of 
Introduction to the Study of Latin. In 1905 
he was appointed assistant to the principal, 
and served in this capacity until 1912. In 
tg12 Mr. Rogers assumed the management 
of. Webster Hall and relinquished admin- 
istrative duties to return to the classroom. 
Until 1926, when he was named Director 
of Studies, he gave instruction in German. 
Those whom he taught speak of the com- 
plete thoroughness of his work, the carefully 
devised system, his understanding, his in- 
finite patience and kindness. 

A year after coming to Exeter Mr. Rogers 
was married to Elizabeth Slater, who died 
in 1918. They had two daughters: Mrs. 
Constance Coan and Mrs. Hugh Creighton, 
both at present living in New York City. 
In 1924 he married Eliza Jacobus Newkirk, 
an architect and professor of art in Welles- 
ley College, who survives him. In an article 
he wrote in 1906 on the history of the 
Gilman House, Mr. Rogers used phrases 
concerning the hospitality of the Gilmans 
that remind one of the hospitality of the 
Rogers home. Those that came there re- 
ceived “the best of all they had, which is 
the substance of true hospitality. And this 
best was nothing less than a very human 
sympathy and interest and regard, such 


things as depend not upon furnishings but 
are the graces of an excellent spirit. Gentle 
manners were there, and pleasing speech, 
and the love of good books, and of the 
artist’s work. Almost best of all were the 
simplicity and sound sense, with the play- 
ful humor that never failed.” All know 
his spontaneous welcoming laughter, which 
gave the visitor a glow of hospitality and 
sense of appreciation that was genuine; 
closer friends treasure epigrams which could 
sketch personal oddity with a sharpness 
that did not cut. 

The cynic has said of the teacher that he 
leads his students to the gang plank but 
never takes the voyage of life himself. This 
could not be said of Mr. Rogers. He had 
had a rather full range of our common 
human experience.—the mingled joy and 
suffering of life. Although Mr. Rogers 
spent most of his life in Exeter, he was 
nevertheless a citizen of the world. Few 
men were more interested than he was in 
national and international affairs—or better 
informed upon them. ‘Travel had contrib- 
uted much. He had had his student year 
in German universities. A year’s leave of 
absence from the Academy in 1906 he spent 
in Greece and France. Another, in 1923, 
he used in studying post-war European 
politics and art. In 1930, with Dr. Perry, 
he made an intensive study of the English 
public schools. And he gained much 
through wide reading. One could be sure 
of finding in his home important books on 
contemporary politics, education, literature, 
and art. From his fellow-man, perhaps, 
he gained most of all. He might have said 
with one of his favorite authors: “I would 
not like to be left standing as a mere spec- 
tator on the banks of the great stream carry- 
ing onward so many lives. I would fain 
claim for myself the faculty of so much in- 
sight as can be expressed in a voice of sym- 
pathy and compassion. One heart speaks— 
another listens!’ He found the best that 
each had to give. 
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Mr. Rogers would have been the first to 
grant that he was of the contemplative 
type, with probably more immunities than 
are generally possible for a man of action. 
The late President Taft once said of his 
brother: ‘‘He has ideals. He can have; he 
is a schoolmaster.” In a class letter, 1920, 
Mr. Rogers wrote regarding “a big New 
York dinner’: “‘After 1t was “all over, 1 
began to wonder why in spite of our identi- 
cal education, I seemed so out of place 
among these men. One at my right pro- 
posed as a serious remedy of the strike 
epidemic, ‘taking them out and shooting 
them;’ and so far as I could see, his views 
were svmpathetically received. One at my 
left was for ‘crushing socialism’ with an 
iron heel. When General Wood had finished 
one of those addresses that so extraordinari- 
ly combine bluff soldier-speech with weasel 
words, the instant applause showed that he 
was among friends. And I guessed that our 
own president was cordially welcomed only 
because he had just told the coal miners 
where they might get off. All this I could 
not like. It rather hurt me. 

“T grow old fast now,—much faster than 


the others probably. But I wonder if lam _ 


not nearer our college years than they are 
in some ways. It seems to me that then 
we had a taste for adventure, whether in- 
tellectual or practical; the thought of 
change did not exasperate us; human val- 
ues seemed to us supreme; and our response 
to the appeal of Law and Order was not so 
quick as to that of Justice and Liberty.” 
It is too soon to attempt to estimate all 
that Mr. Rogers gave to the Academy. 
Best of all, of course, he contributed him- 
self—his character, his judgment,—the 
intangibles. One contribution can be seen 
at the close of this article: his interpretation 
of our history. The several selections there 
will show his keen appreciation of our Puri- 
tan inheritance and succession. He had 
been on the Academy faculty for well over 


a quarter of our history. That history he 
thoroughly knew from many sources; and 
he interpreted it without prejudice, with a 
philosopher’s and scholar’s insight and judg- 
ment, with true intellectual disinterested- 
ness. > 
Another contribution was his invaluable 
help in building on the old foundations a 
new superstructure. Some other extracts 
will show his conception, his definitions, of 
the contemporary Exeter and the school 
of the future. Naturally, on account of his 
position as Director of Studies and on ac- 
count, too, of his knowledge of education 
and his vision, he had a leading voice and 
hand in the Harkness plan. In one of his 
class letters he wrote: “The so-called 
Harkness plan is swiftly finding its embodi- 


- ment in our new buildings and our teaching 


staff. This will be a better school than it 
has ever been before, and it feels good to 
be engaged in an enterprise that is so inter- 
esting, so important, and so hopeful . 
The outcome may be something different 
from what we now envisage, which will be 
no harm, if only it is something as good or 
betters 

What most appealed to him and what he 
wished most in the new enterprise was the ~ 
emphasis on the individual boy, with all 
the implications and consequences: ‘‘I 
mean,” he wrote, ‘“‘the definite intention 
to discover all we can about the individual 
student before we undertake to dictate 
precisely what he shall study. It is a shift 
of emphasis from the course of study to the 
aptitudes and powers of the individual stu- 
dent. At bottom it is the culmination and 
the flower of the whole progressive move- 
ment. Whatever may be said of the ex- 
travagances and follies of that movement, 
it has a certain ground swell that it’s foolish 
to resist. We must go with it. There is 
no broom with which we can hold it back. 
We don’t have to regard it as a devastating 
tidal wave; there is nothing to be scared 
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about. We can still hold on to most of 
what we are accustomed to. We don’t need 
to scrap our apparatus.” 

The principle of knowing the individual 
boys he applied in his own Academy office 
in so distinguished a way that Professor 
Brigham of Princeton, who has recently had 
much to do with reshaping the policies of 
the College Board, considers it an important 
contribution to American education. He 
devised a system of collecting from every 
source, facts and opinions concerning each 
member of the Senior Class. With this 
material as a basis, he sent to the college a 
careful analysis of the student,—his person- 
ality, scholarship, social attitude, history 
and prospects,—everything that would help 
the college help the boy. It was no easy 
task to render a synthesis that would be 
accurate and just to the individual. Often, 
of course, he was confronted with discrep- 
ant opinions: to one teacher a boy might 
show one phase of his character; to another, 
a quite different side; to a coach, another. 
What gave the summaries such distinction 
was the humanity, the philosophy, always 
in the background; but most of all the 
obvious patient determination to under- 
stand the individual boy. And the college 
officials when they had read these summar- 
ies knew—and revered—the man who 
wrote them. “TI should like to bear wit- 
ness,” wrote Dr. Gummere of Harvard 
College, “to his tolerance, to his belief in 
human nature, his keen and honest, yet 
sympathetic delineation of the boy whom 
he loved and understood. We felt at Har- 
vard that his diagnosis of personality, his 
unbiased sizing up of candidates was almost 
perfect.” Some sentences chosen at random 
from the many hundreds of the delineations 
that he wrote and sent to various colleges 
will show at once what Dr. Gummere meant 
and will give some idea of the personal ap- 
praisals which precede each boy who goes 
to college from Exeter. | 

fae A sboy who seems to “resist 


classification. Uneven in his aptitude and 
tastes, eccentric in behavior. At present 
something of an ungainly colt; a bad risk 
in a drawing room. He has an air of intense 
and worried earnestness, mixed with a kind 
of recklessness, as if he didn’t care what 
others thought or wanted. Inclined to be 
moody and to balk when he doesn’t feel like 
working. But there are other qualities 
beneath this uncomely surface. He has 
some sensitiveness of perception that he 
himself has hardly yet suspected. The 
Academy has been a civilizing experience. 
Socially he is slowly getting housebroken. 
Meanwhile he is learning to handle other 
boys working under his direction . . . In 
spite of his scholastic averages, which cer- 
tainly are far from brilliant, he seems to 
us worth educating and worth watching.” 
ae eoeikes Mra Wincoli se singed™ cat 
‘he is better than he looks.’ You must 
know him well to appreciate his real worth. 
His clowning and apparent irresponsibility 
are only surface phenomena. At bottom 
he is serious, steady, hard-working and 
trustworthy. At times he is almost brilliant. 
No college need hesitate to accept him.” 

‘“‘’ , . He has the appearance’ of a gi- 
gantic cherub, the frame of a heavy-weight 
boxer, and the apple-cheeked face of a 
Sunday school boy. He is frank, friendly, 
immovably good-natured and cheerful.” 

“A sturdily built boy with a ruddy, genial 
face, very ‘nubbly, but nice.’ Every one is 
instinctively drawn to him and respects 
him. Transparently honest, generous, 
friendly, virile, wholesome . . .” 

“ . . A tall, dark, handsome boy of 
heavy frame, with penetrating eyes and a 
dour and formidable look. He is not to be 
trifled with.” 

“He has a very high regard for advan- 
tageous social connections, wealth and 
position. And in major choices always 
has them in mind. Is fluent with the sport- 
ing vocabulary of the higher social classes. 
He is careful and skillful in the choice of 
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friends. He has a proper respect for his 
own worth and station. He is well-read and 
converses: easily. Already a man of the 
world -2.° 1”? 

‘““. He is perhaps chiefly remarkable 
for his charm of manner, which wins the 
favor of everybody, whether his elders or 
his contemporaries. And the manner is 
not the fruit of studious care and effort, 
not in any sense artificial, but the natural 
expression of overflowing goodness and in- 
‘stinctive courtesy. His nature is altogether 
simple, his manner direct.” 

‘“_ | His scholastic record is far from 
brilliant, in fact, frequently quite unsatis- 
factory.. He has no lack of natural gifts 
and does well what interests him, but is 
easily distracted. Teachers of conservative 


bent charge it up to his early experience in > 


a ‘progressive’ school. -Oddly, however, his 
first year here was scholastically his best. 
It is doubtful if we can completely evade 
responsibility . - 

“One of the most striking boys in the 
school, the embodiment of energy, vitality, 
enthusiasm and enterprise. As a student 
he is generally first-rate, capable of almost 
any achievement to which he fully devotes 
himself.. He is painstaking, thorough, and 
competent. At times perhaps he loses his 
perspective and fixes his eye on marks 
rather than on subject-matter, and is capa- 
ble of making quite a row over the differ- 
ence between B+ and A—. ‘I wouldn’t 
care so much if I hadn’t put the time in.’ 
Yet he has a keen and irrepressible sense of 
He could not possibly cherish a 
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humor. 
grudge . 
‘““A busy, fussy, spinster-like rit To 
most observers he seems a little erratic or 
eccentric. He spent some years in a pro- 
gressive school. Possibly that may account 
for the variety of his interests and the some- 
what flitting character of his attention . .” 
“The father has recently died. His deep 
interest in the boy’s education prompts us 


to ask that the boy may be given his college 
chance, even though”his scholastic defects 
in certain quarters are so evident. A very 
modest but a gallant soul. If he is defeated 
finally in the college undertaking, he will 
go down with his colors flying, and neither 
he nor the college need ever be ashamed . .” 

The last extract reveals Mr. Rogers’s 
sympathy. This sympathy, apparently 
exhaustless, he was always ready to bestow. 
Recently there came to our attention a 
letter written to a bereaved parent that 
says almost all that words can say: 

“T hope it will not seem that I presume 
too much upon our brief acquaintance in 
expressing to you and Mrs. in your 
great distress my deep sympathy and sor- 
row. In the schools, where only youth is 
found, death is encountered rarely. All the 


more deeply are we affected by the cruelty 
and tragedy of it. 


Youth is so gay, so 
avid of life, so blameless and so harmless, 
that our last great enemy seems more than 
ever hateful in his mean attack. 

“There is this comfort, old as the human 
conscience and as permanent as the human 
love of beauty and its other aspect, good- 
ness. Though the boy lived briefly, he 


lived well and gallantly. Though he was. 


cut off and his life left unfulfilled, yet it 
was a perfect thing, with the perfection in- 
herent, as I like to think, in all human life, 
when it is free to be itself, and before it is 
scarred with the conflicts, ae and 
meannesses of later years. 

“I, like others here, am grateful to both 
of you for the unconscious fortitude and 
dignity with which you bore first the un- 
certainty and then the heavy affliction. 
We may well recall it when our turn comes 
to drink the bitter cup of ultimate loss. 
May we then have the same grace to act 
as if we were, even in our extreme misery, 
only one of a great multitude, by whom we 
ace surrounded and who also suffer and are 
bereft. Sois the graverobbed of its victory.” 
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EXTRACTS 


ORIGINS OF THE ACADEMY 


There are two monuments in this town which have 
unique historical significance. They are small and 
inconspicuous, not often mentioned or observed. 
One is the modest granite block which stands on 
the northern border of the village and marks the 
spot where stood the earliest meeting-house, civic 
and religious center of the little settlement which 
John Wheelwright and his followers made at the 
falls of the Piscataquack almost three hundred 
years ago. That was our very beginning; and 
from that humble source, it can be fairly said, 
flowed most of what has been distinctive in our 
character and history. This is still the town that 
Wheelwright founded, the proud and stubborn and 
courageous minister who would not bow his head to 
the Massachusetts oligarchy and had the hardihood 
and skill to tame the wilderness. 

The second monument is on Front Street, not so 
far from here. It shows where George Whitefield 
in 1770 preached his last sermon. This greatest 
preacher of his time, perhaps of any time, had been 
a friend of the second parish church in Exeter, 
predecessor of our present Phillips Church, had 
helped indeed to plant and water it. Some thirty 
years before, when first his fame began to spread 
in the colonies, he had been met at the borders of 
the town by the minister of the original church and 
solemnly adjured to refrain from trespassing on 
ground belonging to another. But here, meanwhile 
as elsewhere in America, the party of the great 
evangelist had grown in numbers and in power. 
His eloquence had kindled multitudes of converts 
and he had founded churches, or revived them, in 
all parts of the English-speaking world. On this 
particular day the little church where he should 
preach could not contain the crowds that thronged 
to hear him. He crossed Front Street to an open 
field, mounted a rude platform and addressed the 
people... It was his last appeal to unrepentant 
sinners. He died that night. 
~ The scene and monument are mentioned here be- 
cause they mark the end not merely of a great 
career, but also of a period, one of the most vital 
and important in the history of American culture. 
It still bears the name of the Great Awakening, 
which designates the mighty wave of religious en- 
thusiasm that swept through New England and 
the other colonies in the middle years of the 18th 
century, and roused the churches from their dull 
and slumbrous piety. Religion was conceived as 


FROM MR. ROGERS’S SPEECHES AND WRITING 


a thing of the heart, a very inner light, God’s grace 
as a constant presence, and the world beyond once 
more as the only meaning of our human life. 
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I turn now to another aspect of the Phillips plan. 
Though “useful knowledge,” as the Constitution 
calls it, it subordinates to piety, yet it has its own 
importance. Even the pious Phillipses were con- 
cerned about some sides of education that were not 
religious. Not all of Puritanism was piety; not 
every Puritan was godly. 


The earlier conceptions of the Phillips schools 
were strangely reminiscent of the Philadelphia 
philosopher [Benjamin Franklin]. The Latin 
Grammar school was not their model. The Acade- 
my was not conceived as first of all preparatory to 
college. In all the length of the Constitution the 
college is not mentioned once. The Academy was 
regarded as an independent, self-determined unit, 


with its own peculiar aims. At the beginning there 


was something radical about the scheme. This 
passage from a letter of the younger Samuel makes 
us wonder how a young man of his conforming 
temper could have conceived ideas so subversive: 
“T think,” he writes, “‘our general plan of educating 
youth is injudicious, unnatural, and absurd. As 
soon as an infant is capable of muttering English, 
he is put to his accidence. In the Latin, youths 


fall back upon something that has been dead these 


hundred years and never will exist again.” 

But new educational ideas can make their way 
but slowly, and they usually survive as nothing 
more than variations of traditional doctrine.. As 
in the case of Franklin’s Academy, the classics 
triumphed in the end, and the English department 
sank into insignificance and finally expired. What- 
ever may have been the development of the Ameri- 
can Academy in general during the next half cen- 
tury, the two Phillips schools in any case assumed 
the exclusive réle of the earlier Latin school and 
just prepared for college. 

The Phillips Academies throughout the 19th cen- 
tury may not have been the nurseries of holy living 
and of useful learning that the founders had de- 
signed. But whether they missed their goal or not, 
a great thing was achieved, if only by inadvertence. 
These schools were made a channel for the trans- 
mission of a culture. For certain sentiments of 
the time they were a perfect vehicle. They and 
their countless imitators gave expression to the new 
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spirit of democracy and the demand for a wider 
spread of education. From this the high school 
system sprang. Above all, the Phillips schools 
have, in a way that could not be foreseen, preserved 
the ideas and traits that we call Puritan. They 
took as their first premise the high value of the in- 
dividual and his liberty, idealizing that sinewy 
compound of the dissenter and the Yankee pioneer. 
Stern discipline and intolerance of any unregulated 
impulse, an unsleeping sense of obligation, a scorn 
of ease and softness, self-reliance, frugality—all 
these were embodied in the school and handed on 
to successive generations. But the virtue which 
the Puritan most highly prized, the measure of all 
excellence of character, was that of industry. Work 
was assumed to be an ultimate value in itself, no 
matter what its fruits or purpose. It has been 
called a kind of Puritan asceticism. Unlike the 
ascetic practice of the middle ages it did not aim 
at sacrifice or deprivation, but rather at acquisition 
and success. He who prospers must have been 
industrious, and therefore virtuous. Poverty is 
rather more a moral fault than a misfortune. The 
Academy boy even to this day must feel the sting 
of this Puritan contempt for idleness and slackness. 
He is made aware by unrelenting masters that 
there is no fault or ill that can’t be cured by work 
and still more work. 

In the middle period of the school the emphasis 
was laid on a selection of the Puritan qualities that 
may be best summed up in the word virility. Boys 
should learn to stand upon their own feet, to paddle 
their own canoe, to fight their own battles, to endure 
buffetings without resentment and expulsion with 
equanimity. Kindliness and good humor are im- 
portant qualities, but they are not so much the 
graces of a Christian character as a wholesome 
earthiness, not genteel, but broadly human.—From 
the historical address at the One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary, June 6, 1931. 


Dr. BENJAMIN ABBOT 


Benjamin Abbot, whose grave and benign counte- 
nance looks down upon us from this portrait, was 
not the very first principal of the school, but it 
was only five years old when he took charge of it, 
and he built from the very foundations. We may 
reasonably believe that it became exactly what he 
desired it to be. In all except its physical founda- 
tions he was its virtual creator. For fifty years he 
presided over it. It was a small school throughout 
this period, never exceeding seventy in numbers. 
The principal had personal relations with every 
boy, and for many years, in addition to his teaching, 
performed alone the duties of administration, both 


academic and financial. We think of the principal 
as the head and presiding officer of the faculty. It 
was far different then. ‘There was no presiding 
officer, there was no faculty, there was no office, 
there was, in the present sense of the word, no 
principal. There was just John Phillips’ School, 
and the teacher who kept it, Benjamin Abbot. The 
first year he had no assistant, and for twenty years 
thereafter only one, and he was changed each year. 
The pupils came and went, the assistants came and 
went, the trustees changed, but the master re- 
mained. Whose was the school then? Whose must 
it be but his who framed it, Benjamin Abbot. 


For most of us historical figures are but symbols. 
We cannot often know just what sort of man this 
or that one of our worthies was, how he looked, 
what his thoughts and habits were, how he liked his 
clothes made, or his food cooked. No, we sum him 
up, whether mistakenly or not, in two or three 
salient traits and use him henceforth as a symbol, 


- the embodiment of those virtues, perhaps extending 


and adorning them unconsciously with reverent 
imagination. So Benjamin Abbot, venerable school- 
master, stands for us as the representative of certain 
qualities of character. 

He was severe. The fibre of his own will tough- 
ened by the most arduous physical toil in his boy- 
hood, and by the long laborious years of study and 
teaching, he demanded without hesitation full 
measure of effort from his pupils. ‘The task of 
learning was theirs, not his. He could show the 
way: they must do the work. And not laxly, but 
strenuously, as they were able. 

He was grave. The schoolboy stood in awe of 
him—not fear, I think, but awe. Persistent gravity 
isa mystery to youth. They haven’t it themselves, 
they cannot know what lies behind it in another. 
It seems almost as if we took advantage of the boy 
in practising it upon him. For sometimes it is 
hollow. But in the 18th century it was the way of 
age with youth. And the gravity of Dr. Abbot we 
must believe to be the sincere and instinctive ex- 
pression of that profound seriousness which is the 
flower of our Puritanism. Life is but a brief span, 
in which we must make haste to do well, before it 
is too late. Frivolity or cynicism is a shame to us, 
confronted by our solemn task. 

He was gentle. Many witnessed eagerly to this 
trait. He never spoke in loud tones or in anger. 
He could punish severely but not vindictively. In 
maintaining the discipline of the institution he 
could still regard the erring boy with an humane 
and kindly eye, an achievement of which some 
schoolmasters cannot boast. ‘‘You governed us,” 
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said Daniel Webster, “by that kindness which won 
our hearts.” be 

Something like this then our Benjamin Abbot will 
always be for us Exonians: a man severe and grave 
and kind, expressing well the spirit of his time and 
performing with intelligence and dignity and devo- 
tion the task to which he was called. We do not 
know his faults and weaknesses, and now we never 
shall. It’s not important that we should. We need 
him rather as the symbol of the virtues we admire— 
virtues that constitute—would it be too much to 
say? —the perfect schoolmaster. And more than 
that, for traits like these would grace the perfect 
gentleman. And in so far as they become incarnate 
in this school, so fortunate is the youth who breathes 
its air!—From the address on the unveiling of the por- 
trait of Benjamin Abbot, June 11, 1921. 


Dr. PERRY 


My memory is not good, but it does reach a long 
way back. In it I find still sticking—whether from 
some strange chance or from the design of a slyly 
benevolent providence—a very vivid picture from 
my student days in Williamstown. Not a story— 
only a picture. With my fellow-students I stood 
watching a baseball game. Not far away stood the 
familiar figure of our beloved Peri—that was our 
affectionate name for the eminent professor of politi- 
cal economy. By him stood a little boy—about so 
high—both his stature and his pants were short. 
He was very quiet and intent, but not forgetful of 
the filial relationship, for he held his father’s hand. 
“Yes,” said a friend at my elbow. ‘“That’s Lewis, 
he’s the youngest.”” It may be I deceive myself, 
but I think I see in the memory of that arresting 
boyish face the lineaments of our principal. The 
child was watchful, but not rapt; intent, but still 
aware of his surroundings; an observer, but not a 
partisan. And as he watched, he slightly smiled. 
Even then, I fancy, there was in him the germ of 
the later man, who loves to watch the world and 
the curious and diverting behavior of the people in 
it. By no means cynically detached, but rather 
sympathetic and forgiving. I am reminded of Mr. 
Krutch’s recent phrase: he doesn’t merely see 
through the other man, he comprehends him. In 
other words, it’s not mcre shrewdness, it is sympa- 
thetic understanding. When I reflect upon the 
concept of the ideal man, I naturally revert to that 
pale deity of Aristotle, whose essence Jay in con- 
templation, in seeing things, in knowing things, not 
in creating things or slinging things. No doubt you’re 
most of you too young to know the words of Kip- 
ling’s tramp, one of those so made that they must 


“Go observin’ matters till they die. 

What do it matter where or ’ow we die, 

So long as we've our ’ealth to watch it all— 

The different ways that different things are done.’ 


And then the precious closing line: 


“So write, before I die, ‘’E liked it all.’ ’’ 


These are those who know the savor of life,—is 
it too much to say, the meaning of life? Beside 
them the mere man of action seems a little fatuous 
and inflated. 

So much for Lewis and the ball game. 


You may remember that Lewis watching the ball 
game smiled and was amused. One of the great 
qualities of the Perry family is their sense of humor. 
I dislike the phrase, it is so hackneyed and so vague, 
Many mean by it a cheap jocosity or a dyspeptic 
irony, or mere industry in collecting funny stories. 
What I mean is an attitude profound and pervasive, 
that is as natural as breathing. It is a settled way 
of seeing things, a union of half the choicest virtues 
of the intellect and the spirit. It implies the right 
perspective, sound sense, clear vision. It implies a 
tolerant and kindly judgment, a modest compre- 
hension of the truth that all of us are equally fair 
objects of Olympian laughter; we are all poor 
creatures and had better not put out our chests. 
And it finally implies in part what seems to me the 
highest achievement of the human spirit, a brooding 
patient compassion for human woes and joys, the 
net of circumstance in which we are all entangled, 
‘the heavy and the weary weight of all this un- 
intelligible world.” God be praised for the comic 
spirit! 

Twenty years are gone, Lewis. I hope that you 
can look forward to the next twenty with the joy 
and confidence that fill the rest of us at this happy 
crisis. When I regard the future soberly, and my- 
self, I wonder at the kindness of a fate which has 
set me in this pleasant place, and let me do my 
final work in a scene warmed and illumined by your 
wise, humane, and gracious spirit.—From the address 
at the dinner to Dr. Perry on his Twentieth Anniver- 
sary as Principal, May 2, 1934. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


In most cases we were received by the headmaster, 
to whom a letter of introduction had been sub- 
mitted, sometimes by an assistant master or some 
other school functionary. The-reception was always 
courteous, in many cases very cordial. There was 
an evident willingness to give any information 
which we desired; all of the material equipment of 
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the school was open to our inspection and all of our 
questions freely answered so far as they were com- 
prehensible. Our expectation that no questions 
would be put to us in return was not disappointed. 
This is perhaps attributable in part to the English- 
man’s indifference to further enlightenment from 
transatlantic or any other sources, but rather more, 
I think, to his ignorance of our institutions and the 
consequent inability to ask intelligent questions. 
He is perhaps less inclined than we are to ask un- 
intelligent ones. The best English schoolmasters 
have no illusions as to the absolute merit of their 
own institutions. They hardly go farther than to 
say, quite modestly, that they are the natural out- 
growth of English needs, and represent up to the 
present something like the best that could be 
done, although there’s always hope for something 
better. 


If Waterloo was not won by the prefects, at least 
the Empire is now governed by them. Probably 
there is much truth in the contention. Even though 
most persons seem ready and able enough to exer- 
cise authority when they have the opportunity, 
there are always some who find it difficult and irk- 
some. Perhaps they should be trained to it early. 
But the American can hardly avoid the suspicion 
that in the matter of discipline the English school- 
boy is himself the cause of most of his troubles. 
His life consists of a finely graded system of cus- 
toms, traditions, rights, privileges, distinctions, 
badges, prohibitions, and penalties, all very rigid, 
all regarded with great seriousness; but one cannot 
help asking how much of it all is necessary. The 
truth is, the monitorial system of government seems 
designed to enforce an elaborate body of laws, most 
of which need never have been made. 


Any school, they say, can teach a boy the con- 
tents of the books. Only a few can “‘build his char- 
acter.” A very different set may well appeal to 
the member of an alien race or a different social 
class. The English gentleman is conceivably the 
noblest work of God, but not his only one. 


Another aspect of the situation is mentioned by 
Mr. Rendall, former headmaster of Winchester 
College. ‘‘‘What,” he says, “I care most for is not 
these scholarships, but a brilliant record at the 
university. I tried to teach my sixth-form boys 
in such a way that they could take up and carry 
on their university work with a master’s ease, ex- 
celling because they couldn’t help it.” Studying 
exclusively for an examination is aiming a sure shot 
at a minimum, studying for a genuine mastery of 
a field is aiming at an affluent excess, at being rich 


enough to spend without economy.—From “A Brief 
Study of English Public Schools,” Bulletin of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, A pril, 1931. 


THe ADVISER 


As the teacher deals with separate parts of the 
boy’s mind, the adviser should deal with him as 
an individual whole. He should be concerned about 
the boy’s intellectual, moral, and social welfare. 
He should have his own ideas of the meaning and 
purpose of education and should try to get them 
realized in the boy. 

Concretely, he should see him frequently and 
know him intimately. 

He should be willing and able to inspire intellec- 
tual interest and effort. 

He should. keep a close watch upon the boy’s 
studies and see that they are pursued diligently and 
successfully. 

He should inform himself as far as possible about 
the background and personal history of the boy. 

He should be ready to confer or correspond with 


- parents. 


Advisory duties should be regarded not as casual 
and optional but as regular and equally important 
with teaching duties, requiring time, effort, and 
studied skill—From the Phillips Exeter Bulletin, 
March, 1933. 


AIMS AND STANDARDS AT THE ACADEMY 


As a result, some boys wrought because they 
were afraid, others because they were indignant, 
and most because they admired and loved the rude 
rule of these genial despots [Professor Wentworth 
and Professor Cilley], who could dispel their be-— 
setting sloth, arouse them to a consciousness of 
their own powers, and harden them by whatever 
means to sustained and even exhausting intellectual 
effort. 


The present teachers of the school also, in spite of 
prevailing modern sentiment, still hold to the Aris- 
totelian doctrine, that the process of learning is in 
the main irksome, and that he achieves most, of 
whom most is required, and whose effort is greatest. 


The rigor and relentlessness of the cruel law of 
elimination is often exaggerated by the exuberant 
fancy of the schoolboy. It is natural to enhance 
the glory of mere survival by painting it as rare. 
But as a fact the law is invoked sparingly and ad- 
ministered with humanity. 


The schoolmaster of our fathers was distant, cold, 
and august. In many modern schools, on the other 
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hand, the teacher has fully realized the Pestalozzian 
ideals and learned to live with his pupils, to share 
their labors and sports, and to see life through their 
eyes. ‘The earnest young teacher is sometimes so 
inspired by this commendable ambition and so 
successful in the realization of it that he himself 
remains stationary at the boy’s own intellectual 
and moral level. Boys do, indeed, desire to be under- 
stood, but they also need to be introduced to the 
serious interests of men and the world. It is doubt- 
ful if the most precious benefits are won from that 
master who is only an older chum, valuable as his 
service often is. In this matter the Academy aims 
to steer a middle course. The ancient austerity 
has been mitigated, teachers and boys have a better 
understanding of each other, and their relations 
are usually easy and natural; but there is little 
pretence of complete absorption in the schoolboy’s 
interests, to the exclusion of the normal concerns 
of adult life. The ordinary boy does not resent 
this reserve as unsympathetic or hostile. He ac- 
cepts it rather as an aspect of that mature life, 
which he does not yet quite comprehend, but must 
some day live. There is a general tendency for 
the teacher to preserve a severe and formal manner 
in the class room and to relax into an easy friendli- 
ness outside.—From Life at Phillips Exeter, A pril, 
IgIs. 


THE HARKNESS PLAN 


“Hardly less significant than the specific reform 
in methods of instruction is the encouragement 
which this benefaction gives to fresh effort and 
wider views in the great business of education; to 
the re-examination of accepted aims, the thoughtful 
adjustment of new means to ends, and to the con- 
scious and inspiriting fellowship of many laboring 
together for a single cause. Whatever else may be 
the outcome, this school at least, it may reasonably 
be hoped, will henceforth be a better place for the 
eager and inquiring, and even for the vagrant and 
reluctant mind of youth.” —From the Bulletin of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, January, 1931. 


REMARKS RELATING TO A NEW 
CURRICULUM 


Most of what is important in the history of west- 
ern education is expressed in the history of curricula; 


in them appear the spirit and the philosophy of 
the peoples, their scale of values, their sanctities 
and their hopes. It has been said that nothing ex- 
cept religion is so conservative as education. On 
their face it is obvious that curricula do change 
from age to age, but it is very slowly—one might 
say, reluctantly and grudgingly. Perhaps the world 
is fortunate in that its teachers are so generally 
afraid of change—it’ might be fairer to say loyal— 
loyal to the faith that is in them, and to the past 
from which they sprang. 

The pattern of curriculum change has shown 
throughout but little variation; a central core of 
hallowed studies, a growing fringe of new sciences 
and arts, a sense of invasion, a slow displacement, 
a stubborn resistance and a new equilibrium. While 
all this is a slow succession through many years, it 
is also curiously simultaneous. At any given mo- 
ment all the phases of the process are present. The 
liberal, the conservative, the radical—all are there, 
and not infrequently combined in a single person. 
Ancient and outlandish faiths are jostled by the 
newest strident sciences. 

As to the substance of this change through the 
Christian centuries, it can be summed in the phrase, 
“From God and Heaven to the World and 
Science.” 


In the unending dispute about the relative value 
of the different school studies the idea is more and 
more frequently intruding that it does not so much 
matter what you study but rather how you study it. 
Something may be said for the suspicion that, if 
the aim of education is to teach the art of Jearning 
and of thinking, the choice of material to that end 
is not of first importance. Almost anything will 
do, if ptoperly arranged. For a definite and final 
answer to the question we must wait until the sci- 
entists are done with it. Meanwhile we have to 
guess, or perhaps fumble with experiment. 

But our minds are ful! of stewing ideas about the 
relative value and importance of the different dis- 
ciplines—ideas that we have inherited or “ham- 
mered out on our own anvil.”’? We-can’t help paying 
some regard to. them. and .behaving, at least for a 
time, as if the question were significant and an- 
swerable. 


LATIN AT EXETER 


JoHN C. KIRTLAND 


This article should begin with a historical 
account of the teaching of Latin in the 
Academy, but the editor of the BULLETIN 
has not allowed me enough time for the 
research that would be needed to make 
such an account complete and thorough. 
The most important facts are given in Mr. 
Crosbie’s history. Shortly after the publi- 
cation of this work, there came into the 
possession of the school material which 
told us what Latin, and how much, was 
read here in the first years. Mr. Crosbie 
described this material in the BULLETIN of 
January, 1925. He had shown inferen- 


tially in his history that Professor Hoyt — 


must have been mistaken in the statement 
that only two boys in the Academy “had 
looked into the mysteries of Latin” at the 
time when Benjamin Abbot became prin- 
cipal; the new material gave in detail the 
Latin done by the Bartlett brothers in the 
years 1784-1786, and the amount was sur- 
prisingly large. 

There were indications in the Bartlett 
manuscripts that some of the Latin reading 
at Exeter was unusual, and I made an effort 
to discover what schoolbooks had been 
used here in the eighteenth century, but 
without success. Neither Dr. George A. 
Plimpton, ’73, whose collection of the school- 
books of all periods was unrivalled, nor 
Dr. I. L. Kandel, an authority on the his- 
tory of education, could help me; and an 
appeal that I had printed in the BULLETIN 
elicited no information. I did, however, 
find in the library of Teachers College, 
New York, an edition of Castalio’s Dialogi 
Sacri, published at Edinburgh in 1777, 
which is in all probability the work re- 
ferred to as ‘‘Castalio” in the Bartlett 
papers. Although this work had been a 
regular part of the curriculum in Huguenot 


and Puritan schools, American teachers 
seem to have preferred the dialogues of 
Corderius, the teacher of Calvin, and the 
predecessor of Castalio as schoolmaster at 
Geneva. It may be that the piety of our 
founder led to the choice of the latter’s 
work for study at Exeter. Although the 
Colloquia of Corderius were colored by 
Calvinistic ideas, they were not so directly 
religious as the Dialog of Castalio. In his 
greeting to his readers Castalio set forth 
that his object was that boys might have 
the means of learning at the same time 
Christian morals and the Latin language. 

In the BULLETIN of April, 1928, I raised 
a question regarding the use of translations 
at Exeter a hundred years ago, the answer 
to which would have some value for one 
studying the history of education or of 
Exeter. The occasion was the acquisition 
by the Academy of a book of over a hundred 
and fifty pages containing a written copy 
of portions of Guthrie’s translation of 
Quintilian, probably the portions corre- 
sponding to the selections from that author 
in the edition of Excerpta Quaedam a Scrip- — 
toribus Latinis Probatioribus used in the 
school. The question was whether the 
book was used stealthily year after year 
or fitted into a method of teaching. Shortly 
before the Revolution the Boston Latin 
School read Eutropius with a translation, 
and this method has been used at other 
times and in other places. The evidence 
points to the less agreeable answer to our 
question. The book is formally inscribed 
Transmittendum a senioribus ad imniores 
alumnos Phillipsis Exoniensis Academiae, 
and less formally, apparently by one of the 
users in 1823, “Poney belonging to the 
Exeter trunk.” 

T hold in trust a copy of the fourth edition 
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of Folsom’s M. T. Ciceronis Orationes Quae- 
dam Selectae, Notis Illustratae: in Usum 
Academiae Exoniensis, Boston, 1828. The 
book was dedicated to Dr. Abbot, and my 
copy is the one presented to him by the 
editor. The “Advertisement” begins in the 
sturdy fashion of the times: 


The Second Edition of this book having been re- 
vised by the editor of the present, in the year 1811, 
under the direction and with the assistance of the 
respected head of the institution for the use of which 
it was originally prepared, and having obtained the 
reputation of an accurate classical schoolbook, it 
was with regret that those who felt a personal con- 
cern in that edition, saw a third and surreptitious 
one make its appearance, deformed with the gross- 
est errors, and, by the absence of all intelligent 
care, doing discredit to the classical school with the 
name of which it was associated. 

At the instance, therefore, of his venerated friend, 
Dr. Abbot, the editor undertook to publish a Fourth 
Edition, which should be less unworthy of the Ro- 
man orator, and of that seat of liberal discipline, so 
fondly remembered by so many of the friends of 
good learning in the community. 


Eleven speeches are given, five of which 
were read last year by the Upper Middle 
Class and one by the Lower Middle Class, 
while two of the other five have been read 
here within three or four years. The notes 
entirely ignore all grammatical matters. 

Indeed, there is reason to believe that the 
study of Latin grammar has never been 
for long at Exeter an end in itself. John 
Wentworth Sanborn, ’69, published in 1881 
a little pamphlet entitled The Method of 
Teaching the Elements cf the Latin Language 
as Employed at Fhillips Academy, Exeter, 
New Hampshire, this method consisting of 
the most precise and elaborate parsing of 
individual words. In his preface Mr. San- 
born claims that his tabulation “is no ex- 
aggeration of the Exeter drill in Syntax;” 
but later on the statement gets its real sig- 
nificance in these words: 


The practice of reading Latin and Greek at sight 
is much in vogue at Exeter Academy. 
The criticism which is raised against this practice, 


that it must tend to looseness, is entirely without 
warrant. Successful sight-reading requires greater 
familiarity with the Latin and Greek than is com- 
monly sought. To be able to detect, almost at a 
glance, the relation of words in a sentence involves 
the most painstaking diligence. 

The same comprehensive knowledge of Latin 
which will render this tabulation most serviceable 
will be required and sought wherever reading at 
sight is employed. 


So much by way of slight addenda to Mr. 
Crosbie’s history. I turn now to the most 
important of the changes in the status of 
Latin that have come about during the last 
forty years. In 1897-1898 there were two 
men (Dr. Rogers and the writer) who 
taught only Latin, one (Dr. Amen) who 
taught one section of Upper Middle Latin, 
one (Dr. Oliphant) who had charge of the 
reading, but not the composition, of two 
sections of Lower Middle Latin; now eight 
men are teaching only Latin, and one has 
two sections of Latin classes. Then nearly 
every boy in school was studying Latin; 
now a little less than half the boys are en- 
rolled in Latin classes. Three years of 
Latin were required for the diploma; now 
the requirement is two years, and eleven 
boys have been exempted from Lower 
Middle Latin this year, that they might 
begin the study of science. Junior Latin 
was assigned eight recitations a week, but 
has now only five. More Latin was read 
than now, partly because of the greater 
number of recitations in the Junior Year, 
and partly because Latin commanded more 
of the student’s time. 

These changes were natural and inevita- 
ble. Two of them were proposed by the 
head of the Latin Department—the reduc- 
tion in the requirement for the diploma 
from three years to two, the reason for 
which will be explained later, and the cut- 
ting down of the time given to Junior Latin. 
The enrolment in the more advanced classes 
has shrunk, first, through the addition of a 
second year of a modern language and a 
fourth year of English to the requirements 
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for the diploma and, later, with the offering 
of many new elective courses in various 
fields of study. Additions were made to 
the Latin Department as the number of 
students increased, and the adoption of the 
Harkness Plan brought it to what will 
doubtless prove its maximum size. What- 
ever may be thought about the others, 
there can be no doubt that this change has 
made for improvement in the teaching pro- 
cess. One who once taught nearly every 
boy who stayed at Exeter more than a 
year feels it a loss for himself that he now 
deals directly with only about a tenth of 
those studying Latin in a given year; but 
he cannot believe that it is a loss for the 
other boys, unless he is so conceited as to 
consider himself a better teacher than his 
colleagues. 

In some other respects the years have 
brought gain. In 1897-1898 there were no 
prizes for proficiency in Latin, whereas this 
year nearly three hundred dollars is availa- 
ble for that purpose. The building under 
the Harkness Plan has provided a room for 
each of the Latin teachers, and this makes 
it easy to hold the conferences with indi- 
vidual boys which were inconvenient when 
the few class-rooms were used almost 
continuously by one teacher after another. 

In 1928-1929 a second foreign language 
became part of the prescribed work of the 
Junior Class, and an examination in Latin 
was required for admission to that class, 
on the ground that boys should not be ex- 
pected to begin the study of two foreign 
languages at the same time. Although the 
examination was to be used primarily to 
estimate the candidate’s probable success 
in foreign languages, it was thought that 
sufficient knowledge would be shown to 
justify the reduction of Junior Latin from 
the six hours which it then had to five, and 
this expectation was fulfilled. Beginning 
with the class entering in 1934, applicants 
who, because of curriculum arrangements 
at their previous schools or for other ade- 


quate reasons, could not meet the require- 
ment in Latin were allowed, at the discre- 
tion of the Director of Admissions, to sub- 
stitute an equivalent examination in a 
modern foreign language; but not more 
than two or three applicants were admitted 
in accordance with this arrangement in any 
of the three years that it continued in force. 
The requirement of an admission examina- 
tion in a foreign language was abolished 
last year, because the Director of Admis- 
sions felt that it kept some desirable boys 
out of the school; but all candidates are 
advised to begin the study of Latin one 
year before entrance to the Academy, 
since two foreign languages are still pre- 
scribed for Juniors. 

To return to the subject of the Latin re- 


quirement for the diploma, the proposal to 


reduce the amount to two years came from 
the same conviction that has since given 
confidence to the support of the smaller 
requirement: that whatever advantage 
further study of the language may have 
for most boys, the school should insist only 
upon so much as it believes helpful to all 
boys capable of profiting by such an edu- 
cation as Exeter ought to offer. The first 
argument with which I support this con- 
viction is that the Academy should open 
the doors to all the fields of scholarship, 
and for all its students, since boys are gen- 
erally uncertain concerning their future 
work until they have reached some maturity 
of knowledge and judgment. From this 
point of view, Latin and mathematics are 
the essential studies in the earlier stages of 
secondary education—mathematics as a 
foundation for scientific studies, Latin as a 
preparation for linguistic. 

This, however, I offer only as a practical 
consideration, and a hint that there are 
generally recognized values that I shall not 
stress. My main contention rests upon an 
educational principle. I hold to the belief 
that the chief business of secondary edu- 
cation is to help students to think clearly; 
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that thought is dependent upon language, 
not merely for its expression but, in large 
measure, for its processes as well; that an 
acquaintance with the laws of language is 
of supreme importance for the learning of 
new languages, for understanding the 
thought of others, and even for our own 
thinking; finally, that Latin, from its na- 
ture as a highly inflected language, from 
the logical structure of its periods, and 
from the objective attitude which it de- 
mands, is the best instrument for teaching 
linguistic laws and inducing logical thought 
and clear expression of that thought. 

To discuss the advantages of the study 
of Latin beyond our prescription would 
lead to a treatment of many immediate and 
ultimate objectives of that study, and for 
this I have neither time nor space. Let me 
say only that I hold that the secondary 
stage of education should be dominated by 
the studies which deal with man’s deeds, 
words, and thoughts. Such a course, I am 
persuaded, makes for independence and 
soundness of judgment, adaptability to the 
conditions under which life must be lived, 
understanding and appreciation of others, 
the gradual and unconscious establishment 
of ethical standards. This is the belief, 
of course, that has determined the character 
of education in the western world through- 
out the centuries. In some places and at 
some times it has resulted in sterility of 
words or deeds, but there is no evidence of 
this sterility in the sons of Exeter. The 
place that Latin had in that beginning of 
humanistic education which these men 
made here is indicated to the boys of today 
by the motto written by Dr. Soule and in- 
scribed over the entrance to the main build- 
ing—Huc venite puert, ut viri sitis. 

We hold to the formal approach in teach- 
ing Latin, that we may give that training 
in the laws of language which we believe 
essential in education; and still use trans- 
lation, that we may make our contribution 
to the development of the boy’s ability to 


use his own language with clearness and 
some regard for style. It may be thought 
that this goes without saying, but there re- 
curs from time to time, and is now gaining 
strength in some parts of the country, a 
movement to do away with both the formal 
teaching of Latin grammar and translation 
into English. The substitute proposed is 
reading of larger amounts of Latin as Latin. 
The language can be learned in this way, 
and perhaps best learned, if the study can 
be carried far enough for the student to 
think in Latin. What has been said already 
will have made it clear that our teaching 
here has certain aims which could not be 
so attained, at any rate for those boys who 
take only the two years of prescribed Latin. 

Even in these years, however, and espec- 
ially in the more advanced sections of the 
classes, the teaching goes beyond mere 
grammatical drill and practice in transla- 
tion. Both here and later in the course the 
emphasis is on the thought the Latin ex- 
presses; and it is our constant endeavor 
to show the boys that the forms of words 
and the constructions in which they stand 
are means to the expression of ideas; and 
that translation is acceptable only when 
it expresses exactly these same ideas. A 
recitation commonly does not begin with 
translation, but with questions from the 
boys on points that are not clear to them, 
and questions asked by the teacher to dis- 
cover whether the meaning of the passage 
to be translated is fully understood. A 
person who has not taught boys a foreign 
language cannot know how difficult it is 
to bring them to realization of the impossi- 
bility of translating that which they do not 
understand, and of the advisability of 
treating a hard sentence as a problem that 
can be solved by one who will perform the 
necessary operations in analysis and synthe- 
sis. 

Since grammatical facts and laws have 
significance only so far as they enter into 
the expression of thought, we teach them 
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only as the knowledge of them is needed 
for the understanding of the thought of 
that which is read. Other things also are 
needed for understanding, and these are 
given as they are needed—the background 
of the author and the work read, differences 
between ancient and modern life and feel- 
ing, peculiarities of style, and much else. 
The rather wide range of the reading is 
shown in the statement in the catalogue. 
The writing of Latin was abandoned in 
Senior Latin several years ago, and it is 
hoped that it may soon be abandoned in 
the Upper Middle Class. In American 
schools the so-called composition has long 
been only a form of grammatical drill, and 
little else could be attempted in the modi- 
cum of time now allowed Latin in our 
schools. 

Exonians will have had reason to know 
that the structure of the Latin language 
and the unusual features of Latin style, 
especially in the order of words and the peri- 
odic arrangement, constitute no small diffi- 
culty for the young student. Now, it is in 
the overcoming of just these difficult ele- 
ments that the chief value of the study in 
the early stages is to be found. In some 
quarters the difficulty is minimized by 
means which largely nullify that value. 
So far as Exeter is concerned, it is to be 
hoped that, so long as Latin remains in the 
curriculum, it will be taught in such a way 
as to be one of the disciplines that contrib- 
ute to a sound education. | 

It must be at least thirty years since our 
Latin classes were first divided into “fast” 
and ‘“‘slow” sections. With the inaugura- 
tion of the Harkness Plan it became possi- 
ble to add sections between the “fast” and 
“slow” for boys of average ability. Each 
teacher has one ‘“‘fast” section, one “slow,” 
and at least one “middle.’”’ The more ad- 
vanced sections read more and spend less 
time on elementary matters, but the same 
standard is set for all sections of the same 
class. This is the minimum achievement 


that can be regarded as satisfactory at 
each stage, and the degree of success in 
reaching the standard is tested by the use 
of the same examinations for all sections of 
a class meeting at the same hour. The 
result of this uniformity is that marks have 
greater validity and a greater spread than 
when the teacher of a “fast” section set, 
as he inevitably did, a higher standard 
than obtained with another teacher accus- 
tomed to working with a “slow” section. 
Not only are the content of the written. 
tests and the scale on which they are to be 
marked determined by the consentient 
judgment of all the teachers concerned, 
but the results are carefully considered, to 
discover what evidence they offer of the 
possibility of improvement in our daily 


- teaching or the appraisal of it. 


The boys are not told in advance when 
tests will be given, but are expected to have 
their work so well in hand that they can 
face a test at any time without cramming 
for it. That the boy may see clearly in 
just what part of the work his weakness lies, 
each test is restricted to a single area— 
forms, syntax, composition, review, or 
translation. Examinations in review never 
call for translation, but are restricted to 
questions on background, thought, allusions, 
style, and the like. The passages set 
for translation have not been seen by the 
boys previously. It would be rash to try 
to estimate how far the disuse of “‘ponies”’ 
is due to this procedure and how far to 
insistence upon understanding of that 
which is read from day to day; but I am 
sure that the number using such false helps 
is as small now as was the number not using 
them forty yearsago. In Of Human Bond- 
age Maugham speaks of the use of “cribs” 
and similar irregularities of schoolboys as 
‘“‘a cheerful effrontery in the distortion of 
truth, which was possibly of greater service 
to them in after life than an ability to read 
Latin at sight; but the cultivation of 
effrontery is not the teacher’s ideal. 
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All the Latin rooms have Latin diction- 
aries, wall-maps, and numerous pictures of 
such subjects as Roman remains, recon- 
structions of Roman buildings, ancient 
sculpture, and both ancient and modern 
paintings representing scenes from ancient 
history and mythology. These pictures are 
of unequal value. Many were given by a 
generous friend of the school, whose choice 
of them was not guided by close acquaint- 
ance with our work. They are Alinari’s 
photographs, and decorate the walls, but 
we hope to have sometime in their place 
pictures that will illustrate more directly 
the work that we are doing. The corridors 
from which the Latin rooms open have 
lately been hung with colored photographs 
of paintings on mythological subjects by 
great masters—Turner’s ‘‘Polyphemus”’ (a 
colored etching), Corot’s “Orpheus and 
Eurydice,” Velasquez’s ‘Forge of Vulcan,” 
Correggio’s ‘Ganymede,’ and _ others. 
Though there are many gaps in it, the col- 
lection of classical books in the Davis 
Library meets the normal needs of both 
boys and teachers. Indeed, the late William 
Stearns Davis, author of A Friend of Caesar 
and many other historical novels, once 
said that the Academy was better equipped 
with classical books than a large university 
in which he had worked. 

One of the most helpful things that the 
establishment of the Harkness Plan brought 
to the Latin Department was the realiza- 
tion of a plan for a Latin Study which 
should be a combination of reading-room 
and museum. For this the large room that 
had been Professor Francis’s was turned 
over to the Department and furnished with 
tables, big and small, chairs, table lamps, 
bookcases, and a big cabinet with drawers 
for photographs and, above these, a show- 
case. Some of the shelves have been filled 
with works of reference and books bearing 
directly upon the Latin read in the school 
or likely to tempt a boy now and then to 
stray from the beaten path into one field or 


another of classical antiquity. The cabinet 
contains objects bearing upon the life of 
the Romans, such as coins; and there is a 
small collection of vases. This room also 
contains pictures, and two objects of special 
interest. One of these is the bust presented 
to the Academy by Mrs. August Belmont, 
and known to have been bought by Mr. 
Belmont in 1909 through the agency of the 
artist Charles Coleman. The former 
owner was Prince Caracciolo. I have been 
able to trace the bust back only as far as 
Baron Gallotti, who bequeathed it to the 
Prince. 

The other object to which I have referred 
is the bronze statuette of an ancient boxer 
(“The Caestus’”’) by the American sculptor, 
Charles H. Niehaus. This was presented 
to us by the Phi Epsilon Sigma Fraternity. 
I found that there was an “example” of 
the statuette in the Metropolitan Museum, 
and the sculptor’s daughter wrote me that 
not more than four casts in all had been 
made. Lorado Taft in his History of Ameri- 
can Sculpture says of this work: “The 
‘Caestus’ of the same period is another 
faithful rendering of the male figure, quite 
as admirably constructed as “The Scraper.’ 
To a sculptor of Mr. Niehaus’s tempera- 
ment, the very way in which this figure is 
planted on its sturdy legs is reason enough 
fOGet hem OUly see elnemoctdper she calls 
“undoubtedly one of the few good nude 
figures in American sculpture.”’ 

It would be anomalous for such an article 
as this to go forth from an educational in- 
stitution without some statement of needs, 
and the Latin Department is sufficiently 
conservative to be unwilling to display 
irregularity in this respect. The money 
saved from the income of the Bandler Fund 
in the years before 1930 was spent in buy- 
ing books for the Davis Library and the 
Latin Study; none remains, and the in- 
come now suffices only for the maintenance 
of the Bandler Prizes in Latin. Moreover, 
the appropriation from the Academy funds 
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for departmental equipment has not been 
renewed this year. Consequently the 
Latin Department is unable to complete 
the decoration of rooms and corridors, or 
carry through its plan to provide for the 
Latin Study an adequate collection of 
archaeological objects, or gather the photo- 
graphs which can be carried from room 
to room as they illustrate and vivify the 
day’s reading. 

The one thing, however, that would most 
advance the cause of the classics at Exeter 
would be the establishment of one or more 
scholarships, to be awarded to able boys 
who carried on the study of Greek and 
Latin throughout the school course. The 
writer has always been opposed in theory 
to educational enticements of whatever 
sort, but has had to recognize the fact that 
they do sometimes serve a good purpose. 
That the proposed scholarships would serve 
a good purpose there can be little doubt. 
The school will fall short of its duty, if it 
does not continue to send out a few boys 
capable of advancement in the field of 


classical learning, and many circumstances 
make danger of that failure imminent. 
There is no need to recall to alumni the 
names of eminent classicists who were sons 
of Exeter. There are now younger gradu- 
ates of the school holding professorships in 
the classics in several colleges, and others 
doing graduate work in that field. Three 
or four years ago all but one of those en- 
rolled in the Seminary of Classical Philology 
at Harvard were Exeter men, and last year 
a third of the graduate students of the 
classics at Princeton had prepared for col- 
lege at Exeter. The Latm Department 
can claim only a modest share of credit for 
this showing; whatever contribution Exeter 
made to the shaping of the career of these 
men was, in no small measure, made through 


- the study of Greek. Their final choice of a 


field of graduate study was determined, of 
course, by their work as college under- 
graduates; but they could not have studied 


the classics as undergraduates, if they 


had not been prepared here for such 
study. 


THE BRADLEY BEQUEST 


CoRNING BENTON 


One of the most important announce- 
ments made at the recent meeting of the 
Trustees of the Academy was that regard- 
ing the will of Mrs. Alice Felker Bradley, 
of Rochester, N. H., who died on July 15, 
1930. 

The will provides, in the first place, for 
a bequest to the Academy of five thousand 
dollars to establish the Charles W. Bradley 
Scholarship Fund in memory of Mrs. 
Bradley’s husband. In this connection, 
Mrs. Bradley also willed to the Academy 
two framed pictures of Mr. Bradley taken 
at the time he was about a hundred years 
old, and a very interesting old picture en- 
graved from a drawing on stone, represent- 


ing the “‘Converting the Wool of Sheep into 
a Coat from Sunrise to Sunset.” 

In the second place, the will provides 
that, after the bequests have been paid, 
the principal of the estate shall be set up 
as a Trust, and the income shall be dis- 
tributed in equal parts to three designated 
beneficiaries. On the death of each one of 
the beneficiaries, his portion of the income 
shall be paid to the Phillips Exeter Academy 
to be used for scholarships under the Charles 
W. Bradley Scholarship Fund. 

The present endowment funds of the 
Academy that are used solely for scholar- 
ships amount to about five hundred and 
fifty-five thousand dollars. Mr. Melvin G. 
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MRS. ALICE FELKER BRADLEY 


Rogers of Lowell, the executor and trustee 
of the Bradley Estate, reports that the 
principal of the estate comes to something 
over half a million dollars. So it can be 
seen that the Academy has the prospect of 
receiving, in due time, additional endow- 
ment for scholarships that is nearly equal 
to its present resources for that purpose. 
This is truly a noble gift, for which the 
Academy is immeasurably indebted to 
Mrs. Bradley, and through which later 
generations of Exeter boys will profit in- 
calculably. 

Just why Mrs. Bradley singled out Exeter 
for her generosity, there is very little evi- 
dence to show. Her family had had no 
apparent connections with Exeter. It 
seems probable that she was determined 
that some worthy institution in her own 
state should have the ultimate benefit of 
her estate; and undoubtedly various people 
turned her attention towards the Academy. 
However, she was the kind of woman who 
did her own thinking and made her own 


CHARLES W. BRADLEY 


decisions. The Rochester Courier said of 
her at the time of her death, ‘‘She was tre- 
mendously interested in civic affairs and 
had a keen insight to the political situation, 
both local and national. She was a large 
property owner in the city, and was active 
mentally and physically until a very short 
time before her death.” 

Mrs. Bradley was born in Barrington, 
N. H., the daughter of Hiram and Betsey 
(Canney) Felker, in 1857. She attended-the 
Barrington schools, and was graduated later 
from the New Hampton Institute. For 
several years she taught in the New Hamp- 
shire country schools, and she was called to 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass., to teach in 
the schools there. Her cousin, Samuel D. 
Felker, served as governor of New Hamp- 
shire. In 1886 she married Charles W. 
Bradley, and thereafter they made their 
home in Rochester. She and Mr. Bradley 
managed their business affairs together, 
and after his death in 1930, she carried on 
in a very capable manner. 
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Mr. Bradley was a very remarkable man. 
He was born in Oxfordshire, England, 
April 11, 1828,’ and died) in” Rochester, 
January 12, 1930—almost 102 years old. 
He was an exceptionally vigorous man 
physically, and at the age of 98 flew from 
Boston to Old Orchard with Grandma Alma 
Bennett, 1o1, of Chicopee. Mr. Bradley 
came to America with his parents at the 
age of nine in the square-rigger, “Lenore.” 
They traveled to Lowell by canal from 
Boston, and later moved to Roxbury, where 
Mr. Bradley started work as a hand in a 
woolen mill. In 1848 he moved to Roches- 
ter, N. H., where he married his first wife, 
Miss Sophronia Cross. Up to that time 
his name had been Charles Coxeter, but 
he changed it to Bradley. There is a Coxe- 
ter Square in Rochester named after him, 
with a fountain in his memory given by 
Mrs. Bradley. 

The old picture given to the Academy, 
now in the custody of the History Depart- 
ment, bears the following legend: “To 
Robert Throckmorton, Esq., Bucklam 
House, Farrington. This print, represent- 
ing the beginning, progress and completion 
of an ordinary undertaking to prove the 
possibility of wool being manufactured into 
cloth and made into a coat, between sunrise 
and sunset, which was successfully accom- 
plished on Tuesday, the 25th of June, 1811, 
is respectfully dedicated by his most obliged 
and humble servant, John Williams, land 
steward, to the late Sir John Throckmorton. 
On the day above stated, at five in the morn- 
ing, Sir John Throckmorton presented two 
Southdown sheep to Mr. Coxeter of Green. 


ham Mills, near Newbury, Berkshire. The 
sheep were immediately shorn, the wool 
sorted and spun, the yarn spooled, warped 
and loomed, wove; the cloth was burred, 
milled, removed, dyed, sheered and pressed. 
The cloth having thus been made in 11 
hours, was put into the hands of the tailor 
at four o’clock in the afternoon and the 
coat completed at twenty minutes past six. 
Mr. Coxeter then presented the coat to Sir 
John Throckmorton, who appeared in it 
the same evening at the Pelican Inn, Speen- 
harland.” 

When Mr. Bradley came to Rochester, 
he started making brick and_ building 
houses—erecting over a hundred in the city. 
He also conducted a coal and wood business 
for 25 years, and at one time acted as Chief 


of Police. 


Whatever help comes to future Exeter 
boys from this magnificent endowment 
should always bring with it an unusual 
measure of inspiration from the lives of the 
donors. It is a remarkable thing that this 
centenarian, whose roots were transplanted 
from early roth-century England to an al- 
most pioneer New England, should have 
amassed such a fortune by rather humble 
means in relatively small surroundings; it 
is a remarkable thing that he should have 
found a wife of New World stock as vigorous 
as his own, and with a vision to make of 
their united work a lasting monument; 
and it is still more remarkable that the har- 
vest garnered by their frugality and toil 
should untimately come to rest in the store- 
house of the Academy—a most precious 
resource for all time. 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOL 


Preachers at the Phillips Church 


The preachers for the fall term have been as 
follows: 

Sept. 27, Dr. Ashley D. Leavitt, Harvard Church, 
Brookline, Mass.; Oct. 4, Dean Charles R. Brown, 
Dean of Divinity School, Emeritus, Yale Univer- 
sity; Oct. 11, Rev. Elmore M. McKee, Trinity 
Church, Buffalo; Oct. 18, Dr. Bernard I. Bell, 
Canon of St. John’s Cathedral, Providence, R. I.; 
Oct. 25, Rev. A. Graham Baldwin, Phillips Acade- 
my, Andover, Mass.; Nov. 1, Dean Howard C. 
Robbins, General Theological Seminary, New York 
City; Nov. 8, (Vesper) Rev. Charles W. Smith, 
Exeter; Nov. 15, Rt. Rev. John T. Dallas, Bishop 
of New Hampshire; Nov. 22, Rev. Carl H. Elmore, 
First Presbyterian Church, Englewood, N. J.; 
Nov. 29 (Vesper), Rev. Boynton Merrill, West 
Newton, Mass.; Dec. 6, Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City; 
Dec. 13, Rev. Arthur H. Bradford, Providence, R. I. 


Concerts 


The fall’s musical program featured concerts in 
the Thompson Gymnasium by the Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir and by Albert Spalding and the usual 
Musical Clubs concert and community singing in 
the Academy chapel on the last Sunday of the term. 

The concert by the Russian Choir on November t 
brought an audience that filled every available seat 
in the gymnasium, with a great part of the crowd 
made up of visitors from other towns and schools. 
Although the harmonies of the choir were probably 
of the foremost interest, the work of the soloists, 
Michael Dedo, Stephen Slepoushkin, Mme. Alex- 
ander, and the Misses Helen and Efhe Stetzenko, 
was of remarkable excellence. 

The program, in three parts, presented, first, five 
selections of Russian church music; in the second 
group selections, mostly operatic, from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Tschaikowsky, and Chopin; and in the 
third a collection of folk songs, Russian, gypsy, and 
Czecho-Slovakian. 

Mr. Spalding’s concert on December 6 also taxed 
the capacity of the gymnasium. America’s foremost 
violinist, with Andres Benoist at the piano, pre- 
sented a finely diversified program, including a 
sonata of Handel and, with Mr. Benoist, a sonata 
of Beethoven; Turina’s ‘El Poema de una Sanlu- 
quena,” two of Mr. Spalding’s own compositions, 
a habanera of Ravel, and a tarantelle of Szymanow- 
ski. The encores, on this occasion, as so often, 


among the most popular parts of the program, were 
a Bach prelude, a waltz of Chopin, Schubert’s 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and a Paganini caprice. 

The term-end concert which has become so popu- 
lar a feature of the musical year featured a piano 
solo by Mr. Marcel Jorré, the First Movement of 
the Grieg Concerto for piano and orchestra. 

The first concert of the winter term will be by the 
Stradivarius String Quartet on January 24. Other 
concerts will be given by Josef Hofmann, the 
Hampton Institute Quartet, and by members of the 
faculty. 

In conjunction with the Dramatic Association 
the Musical Clubs will present ‘‘Trial by Jury,” the 
familiar one-act opera of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Several instructors and instructors’ wives will assist. 

The engagements of the Musical Clubs include 
trips to Bradford Junior College and to Rogers Hall. 


The Review 


The first number of the Phillips Exeter Review, 
appearing toward the end of the fall term, still shows 
the senior members of the board as the mainstays 
of the periodical. Hudson R. Ansley, of Salamanca, 
N. Y., in prose, poetry, and cartoon; George L. 
Richardson, of Exeter, in prose and poetry, and 
Charles H. Stern of Brookline, Mass., in slightly 
mad occasional verse, furnish the greater part of a 
praiseworthy number. Other contributors are 
Nelson R. Gidding, R. P. Stephens, Otis M. Bige- 
low, 3d, Julian Smith, William H. Weare, and How- 
ard E. Hugo. 


Motion Pictures 


Recent Saturday night movies included ‘The 
Great Ziegfeld,” ‘The General Died at Dawn,’’ 
“A Night at the Opera,” ‘“The Lost Patrol,” ““The 
Big Game,” “My Man Godfrey,” “Piccadilly Jim,” 
“Ruggles of Red Gap,” and ‘‘Love on the Run.” | 


Elections 


Axtell Byles of Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y., was 
elected president of the Athletic Association and 
Philip C. Beals of Belmont, Mass., vice-president. 
The members of the key committee are Robert D. 
Sterling, Wilson F. Barnes, Lee P. Gagliardi, Alex- 
ander D. Hargrave, Selbie G. Gordon, William S. 
Holmes, Theodore I. Hilliard, Walter T. Goodale, 
Richard P. Harman, Gardner F. Cox, and Joseph C. 
Hoopes. 

Les Cabotins elected the following officers: John 
R. Rogers, of Paris, France, president; Daniel C. 
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Dugan, of Cleveland, Ohio, vice-president; Don- 
ald B. Tower, of New York City, treasurer; 
Gordon McCouch, of Media, Pa., secretary. 

The Herodotan Society’s officers are the following: 
Marshall Beringer, of Larchmont, N. Y., president; 
James Black, of Ridgewood, N. J., vice-president; 
Charles Bridge, of Franklin, Ohio, secretary; and 
James Bennett, of Poland, Ohio, treasurer, 


The Fall Play 


On the evenings of December 3 and 4 in the Acade- 
my Building, under the direction of Mr. Edward 
R. Scott, assisted by Mr. Thomas M. Folds and 
Mr. John Mayher, the Dramatic Association pre- 
sented the three-act farce-melodrama, ‘“The Ghost 
‘Brains: 

This pleasant bit of fooling was competently 
handled by a well chosen and well drilled cast, 
though to those who had seen it in professional 
production the change of locale from England to 
Maine was rather confusing. The sound effects 
were beyond praise. I can recall no train so real 
on any stage as the one that twice roared past the 
little station in which the action took place. I 
should be inclined to choose as best of an excellent 
group of players Bayard Osborn, of New York City, 
John B. Rosenbaum of Glencoe, Ill., and H. Robert 
Perry of Marblehead, Mass. 

Osborn’s portrayal of Julia Price, supposed 
neurasthenic but really leader of a gang of dope 
runners, was genuinely convincing. Rosenbaum’s 
Miss Bourne was played straight, with none of the 
mugging toward which such a part tempts the un- 
wary. Perry gave a very lively performance as the 
lead, but it lacked conviction in that no man who 
bounced about as abruptly and aggressively as he 
did could have escaped murder at many nervous 
but willing hands. 

The cast: 


Richard Winthrop 
Elsie Winthrop . . 
Saul Hodgkin .. 
Charles Murdock . 
Peggy Murdock 
Miss Bourne . 
Teddie Deakin 
Julia ePrice... 
Herbert Price 
John Sterling . 
Jackson : 
Detectives 


H. Cameron Morris, Jr. 

. Donald Warren, Jr. 
Charles W. Avery 

. 5  AOlara, Ib, [elaine 
. Franklin J. Maxwell, Jr. 
John B. Rosenbaum 

H. Robert Perry, Jr. 
2s Bayard Osborn 

. Thomas L. Fortune 
Frederic K, Queen 

. Thomas T. Peyton 

. Edward P. Edmunds 
Wentzel Ruml, III 


One-Act Plays 


On December 21 in the Little Theatre, under the 
direction of Mr. Finch, the Dramatic Association 
presented “Pyramus and Thisbe,” from “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and Dunsany’s “A Night 
at an Inn.” 


The cast of ‘“Pyramus”’: 


Pyramus F. C. Eggleston 


Thisbe Sas CON a Beidtate 
Quince ee 8 en ee ee ee CEL ROLLIN ATS 
Wall Pe ALES eae Mle A aR ee ae wk Pa e Grey 
iOnk ete enon eo eee eee eV HN eredi th: 
Moonsbine . ee ee ee ee Ne rand OM 


The cast of “A Night at an Inn”: 


ANGI oy O. M. Bigelow 
Albert . One tyem El anaity 
Bile: J.C. Totman 
Sniggers , J. R. Seacrest 
Klesh N. R. Landon 


> Poo Paris 
. E. R. Buckley 
A. Walton-Black 


First Priest : 
Second Priest Re ee any 
Sid. Priest) oh ae eee eee « 
On January 16 will be presented “Thread 0’ 
Scarlet,” by J. J. Bell and ‘“The Workhouse Ward,”’ 


by Lady Gregory. 


Gifts, Loans and Acquisitions 


Among the gifts received by the Davis Library 
were a collection of 400 books, many in French, 
Portuguese, or Spanish, from the widow of William 
C. Down, ’87; Lectiones in Omnes Psalmos Davidis, 
from John F. Cline, ’35; and a collection of 156 war 
posters from Mrs. Martha P. Munger, of Dayton, 
Ohio. With money from the Christmas Fund there 
have been purchased a group of books dealing with 
the choice of a career. Two hundred and thirty-four 
books have been bought with the regular book 
funds, more than four hundred have been cata- 
logued, and about eight hundred from recent gifts 
remain to be catalogued. Loan exhibitions have 
included twelve collotype reproductions representa- 
tive of “Living American Art,” typical works of 
well-known living American artists—a group of ten 
drawings by James B. Longacre, and a collection of 
water colors by John Wharf. 

Through the influence of Dr. Perry the MusicDe- 
partment has acquired two valuable collections: 
the Carnegie Foundation junior music collection, 
including a phonograph, a set of Grove’s Encyclo- 
paedia of Music, a card catalogue, a cabinet, and a 
comprehensive selection of 615 records; and a gift 
from Mr. Edward S. Harkness of a radio-phonograph, 
a cabinet, and 4oo records, including all the Bee- 
thoven symphonies and all the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. 

Mrs. Harkness has given the library a stereoscope 
and several hundred pictures. 

An English exhibition in Phillips Hall dealing 
with T. E. Lawrence featured a copy of the famous 
“$20,000 edition” of the ‘Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” 
lent to the Academy by the Doubleday, Doran 
Company. 

The Academy sent to the Book Fair in Radio 
City the original manuscripts of “Mutiny on the 
Bounty” and ‘Rabble in Arms,” with Kenneth 
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Roberts’s annotated source books, maps, and man- 
uscripts for the latter novel. 


Outing Club 


This past term the Outing Club has been un- 
usually active, having conducted six hikes and 
longer expeditions. On October 10 and 17 two 
hikes of 12 miles were made to Great Hill in 
South Hampton. On October 31 a trip to Mt. 
Chocorua in the White Mountains was made by 
automobile. On November 7 the club made an 
expedition to Plum Island near Newburyport. On 
November 15 they traveled by automobile to Liver- 
more, N. H., and climbed Mt. Carrigan in the Craw- 
ford Notch region. On December 13 members 
took the train to Durham and walked back to Exe- 
ter by way of Lee. The average attendance on 
these trips has been about twenty boys and from 
one to four instructors. 


Photographic Group 
The Photographic Group, with Dr. Andrew Long- 
acre as adviser, will sponsor four competitions this 
year. The first, ‘Fall Landscapes,” opened in 


November. ‘The final contest, the only one open 
to the whole school, will be general in scope and 
will take place next May. 


Scientific Society 


There have been more than thirty boys active in 
the Scientific Society this fall. Under the adviser- 
ship of Dr. Bartlett weekly meetings have been held 
and lectures given by members. Among the student 
lecturers were E. P. Edmunds, John Bonner, and 
Charles Davis. 


Christian Fraternity 


Among the fall activites of the Christian Frater- 
nity were the Junior Class Party, held on a Saturday 
afternoon after the football game, and the Red 
Cross drive in which the contributions from the 
whole school reached a total of $445.19, forty-five 
dollars more than last year. In the winter term 
the Christian Fraternity will join with the Senior 
Council in collecting the Student Fund, with $2500 
as an objective. The Student Fund is divided almost 
equally between such school activities as the band, 
the “EE” Book, the Loan Library, the expenses 
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of Sunday night speakers, and outside interests, 
including Camp Lincoln of the local Y. M. C. A., 
Dr. Grenfell’s Missions, Hampton Institute, the 
Berry Schools, the National Student Y. M. C. A., 
the blind of New Hampshire—and boys’ work in 
Exeter. 


Literary Societies 


The literary societies had a very diversified set 
of activities during the fall term. The Golden 
Branch conducted a straw vote on the presidential 
election, which proved several degrees less prognos- 
tic than the Literary Digest’s. The results were 
Landon, 484; Roosevelt, 160; Thomas, 22. On 
the other hand, a pair of former Exonians from 
Harvard, Thomas W. Stephenson and Perry J. 
Culver, both of the class of 1933, successfully main- 
tained the affirmative of the proposition, “That 
President Roosevelt should be elected,’ against 
Axtell Byles, 737, of Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
and Nelson R. Gidding, ’37, of New York City. 
Among other questions debated were ‘‘That the 
United States Supreme Court should be stripped 
of its power in regard to declaring congressional 
acts unconstitutional,’ and “That the electric 
utilities should be government controlled and oper- 
ated: 

The G. L. Soule challenged the Golden Branch to 
a debate on the question, ‘‘Resolved: That Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt should be re-elected President 
of the United States.” This challenge was declined 
by the Branch, but the subject was debated by the 
G. L. Soule in its own meeting of October 28. Other 
activities were a debate on the question, “‘Resolved: 
That isolationism would be the best policy for the 
United States,” a grab-bag debate, and an open 
forum on the presidential candidates. 


Lectures 


Lectures during the fall term have been many 
and varied. The Merrill speakers included C. Roy 
Hansen, notable for his work as an investigator in 
Chicago, who discussed his work and the influences 
productive of criminals. William W. Ellsworth’s 
subject was ‘‘The Constitution and its Founders.” 
Mr. Grant Reynard, in ‘The Ways of the Etcher,” 
demonstrated the whole process of etching to his 
audience. Mr. Burton Holmes, best known of 
travel lecturers, talked on ‘‘Mexico”’ with his usual 
zest. 

The Herodotan Society sponsored a talk by Mr. 
E. A. Barrett on the presidential election and a 
discussion of the Spanish situation by Mr. Harrison 
M. Lakin. The society announces that it will again 
sponsor the Time contest in contemporary history. 

The Lantern Club presented Mr. Robert P. Tris- 


tram Coffin, poet and novelist, on October 29 ina 
talk on stories of the Maine coast with readings 
from his own works. 

On the evening of November 8 Dr. Michael M. 
Dorizas of the Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, lectured on the Scandinavian countries 
and Finland. 

On November 22, under the auspices of Les Ca- 
botins, Professor Albert G. Farmer, of Bordeaux, 
France, talked on ‘“Trends in the French Novel.” 

The William Ladd Peace Society speaker of the 
fall term was Mr. Courtney Crocker, of Boston, 
who spoke on ‘‘The Background and Purposes of 
the Current Conference at Buenos Aires,” in the 
Big Room on December 9. 

The first science lecturer of the year was Dr. 
George Roemmert of Munich, Germany, who gave 
a lecture and demonstration of his micro-vivarium 
on November 15. Other lecturers announced are 
Professor Harlow Shapley, head of the department 
of astronomy at Harvard, and Dr. Gettler, chief 
toxicologist of New York City. 

The speakers before the Medical Group were 
Dr. Harold I. L. Loverud of Manchester, discussing 
the X-ray, and Dr. Sanford of the Academy, on 
histology. 


New Book by Mr. Cushwa and 
Mr. Cunningham 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published a 
volume of 541 pages entitled “Ways of Thinking and 
Writing,” the work of Mr. Frank W. Cushwa and 
Mr. Robert N. Cunningham of the English De- 
partment. Half of the book consists of nineteen 
essays on contemporary topics selected from current 
books and magazines. These are arranged in eleven 
groups: Ways of Thinking, Education, Science, 
Ethics and Religion, Literature, Language, Leisure 
and Art, Modern Industrialism, Politics, Foreign 
Peoples, War and Peace. Among the authors repre- 
sented are James Harvey Robinson, Alexis Carrel, 
Thomas Henry Huxley, Gilbert Murray, H. L. 
Mencken, Thomas Craven, Stuart Chase, James 
Bryce, Jose Ortega y Gasset, Walter Lippmann, 
and Norman Angell. Questions for discussion and 
composition follow each group of essays. 

The second half of the volume consists of four 
parts: Aids to Thinking; Aids to Reading, Writing, 
and Discussion; Supplementary Studies; and a 
Concise Handbook of Composition. The Aids to 
Thinking present the elements of psychology, logic, 
and style. The Aids to Reading, Writing, and 
Discussion are such means as précis writing, 
written and oral composition, the use of the library, 
and conversation. The Supplementary Studies in- 
clude topics like Education, Ethics and Morality, 
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the Bourgeoisie, Municipal Government, Crime, 
Labor, the Socialization of Medicine, Leisure, Art, 
Music, and the Radio. This section contains addi- 
tional selections and topics for composition and 
discussion. The Concise Handbook of Composition 
summarizes rules and principles of spelling, punctua- 
tion, and usage. 

The volume, is in short, an advanced composi- 
tion book. Already in use in Senior English classes 
in the Academy, it has proved to be a veritable 
generator and transformer as far as composition 
goes, 


Underwood and Underwood Studios 
IRIS? 1D, JENUAbIBIUIE ND), ils: 


New Chairman of the Summer Session 


At the last faculty meeting in November, Dr. 
Perry announced the appointment of Mr. Philip 
Edwin Hulburd of the Mathematics Department, 
as chairman of the Summer Session for 1937. 

Mr. Hulburd was born in Cambridge, Vt., and 
received his early education in the Boookline pub- 
lic schools and the Boston Latin School. In 1912 
he entered Exeter, graduated in June, 1913, and 
entered the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where in 1917 he received an S.B. in Architectural 
Engineering. Two months after his graduation, 
Mr. Hulburd was commissioned a Second Lieuten- 
ant in the Coast Artillery and served in the Coast 


Artillery Training Camp at Fort Monroe, Va.; 
from August to December, 1917. In October, 1917, 
he had been commissioned a First Lieutenant. .In 
December, 1917, he was assigned to Fort Adams, 
R. I., and in March, 1918, he received his commis- 
sion as Captain C. A. C. and was assigned to the 
66th Artillery. From July to November, 1918, he 
was in France with the American Expeditionary 
Force. In December, 1918, he was reassigned to 
Fort Adams, where he remained until August, 1919. 
From 1920 to 1935 he has been a captain in the 
Coast Artillery Reserve. 

In October, to19, Mr. Hulburd was appointed 
instructor in Mathematics in the Academy, and in 
1927 also instructor in Mechanical Drawing. Stu- 
dents will recall that in the year t919-20 Mr. Hul- 
burd lived in Hoyt Hall; from 1920 to 1924 he 
lived in Soule; in 1924-25, in Peabody; and since 
1925 he has lived in Wentworth. © Mr. Hulburd first 
taught in the Summer Session in’ 1923, and for the 
past eleven years—since 1926— he has served con- 
tinuously. Mr. Hulburd has been a member of the 


_ Executive Committee and the Admissions Commit- 


tee of the Academy, and of the Executive Committee 
of the Summer Session. He'has been examiner in 
mathematics for the Secondary Education Board 
and a member of the Committee of Review. With 
Mr. Butterfield, he is the author of Outline Course 
in Plane Trigonometry. 7 


The Fall Dance 


On November 7, under the auspices of the Musi- 
cal Clubs, the fall dance took place in the Thompson 
Gymnasium to the music of the Hudson-Delange 
Orchestra. This event, with which, the Exonian 
remarks, “Exeter opens and closes its fall social 
season,” was competently and successfully man- 
aged by a committee headed by Robert W. Mazur, 
37, of Brookline, Mass., James S. Thornton, 737, 
of Summit, N. J., and Ralph Prince, ’38, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Walter T. Goodale, of Weston, Mass., 
the printing; Robert M. Curtis, ’37, of New- York 
City, the refreshments; Shelton Pitney, 737, of Mor- 
ristown, N. J., and Louis Safford, 737, of Williams- 
town, Mass., the tickets; C. P. Clarke, ’37, of New 
York City, the publicity. oi 

The patronesses for the tea dance were Mrs. 
Stuckey, Mrs. Whitman, and Mrs. Wightman; for 
the evening dance Mesdames Perry, Bennett, Cur- 
wen, Cushwa, Easton, Folds, Galt, Hulburd, De- 
Lancey, Lloyd, Neumeister, Rickard, G. B. Rogers, 
P. C: Rogets, Saltonstall, Stringer samc gamete 
Thomas. — 
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Notes 


Mr. Myron R. Williams of the English Depart- 
ment has been appointed Director of Studies to 
succeed Dr. George B. Rogers. Mr. Williams will 
begin his duties about February tr. 


Robert G. Luckey, ’27, has been appointed to the 
English Department, where he will take Mr. Will- 
iams’s classes for the remainder of the year. Mr. 
Luckey graduated from Harvard in 1931 with 
honors in English. For three years he taught 
English at Lafayette College, and this year and 
last he has been in the Graduate School at Harvard. 
As an undergraduate he was a member of the In- 
stitute and the Hasty Pudding Club and won his 
“A” in swimming. 

Mr. George Millrood, who succeeds Mr. Magnus- 
son as instructor on the violin, is a graduate of the 
New England Conservatory and a member of the 
Boston Symphonic Ensemble. 


Mr. Robert W. Kesler of the German and Eng- 
lish Departments was married on Monday, Decem- 
ber 28, to Miss Ellen H. Shaw, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Young Shaw, at Merion, Pa. 


Dr. Perry attended the Williams College centen- 
nial celebration on October 8. 


The Evxonian attained a rating of fifth in the 
Princetonian Newspaper Association estimate of 
preparatory school newspapers. 


An aptitude test—not to predict the boys’ future, 
as was rumored, but to test the validity of the test 
itseli—was given the Senior and Upper Middle 
Classes by the Academy in collaboration with the 
personnel department of Yale University, which 
devised the test. 


Forty-five boys spent a dozen afternoons clearing 
ground below the boiler house under the direction 
of Mr. Saltonstall for a new hockey rink. It will 
not be possible to complete the project this winter, 
but an excellent start has been made for next year. 


MR. RILEY 


Michael Riley, school carpenter, traditional 
founder of the Loan Library, and for thirty-five 
years a familiar and welcome figure on the school 
grounds, retired from active service in November. 
His comments on life and aducation, as well as the 
cheery strains of ‘“The Wearing of the Green,” will 
be sadly missed. 

Three rooms have been finished under the west 
stand of the Academy football field. and. were used 
for the later games. The donor who furnished 
funds to enable the project to be completed also 
gave forty-eight “rest pads” for the use of the two 
competing teams between halves. 
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INDOOR TRACK IN 


BASEBALL CAGE 


ATHLETICS 


Soccer 


During the decade that soccer has been num- 
bered among Academy sports no season opened 
under brighter auspices than the one just closed. 
Captain Suriyong was playing for his fourth season, 
and there were at least three other letter men on 
the squad. Coaches Galt and Kesler developed a 
light, speedy team, and many of us hoped that the 
Andover jinx could be routed at last. 

The preliminary games were all hard fought and 
produced three close defeats, (Dartmouth Fresh- 
men, Deerfield and Tilton), and three almost equally 
narrow victories over New Hampton, Harvard 
Freshmen and Tufts Freshmen. 

The game with the Andover booters marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Coach James Ryley’s 
mentorship of the Blue soccer teams, and perhaps 
his boys felt that they must put on an “extra special” 
performance to celebrate the occasion. At any 
rate they opposed an impregnable defense to Exe- 
ter’s attack and showed sufficient strength on the 
attack to register the only two goals of an exciting 
contest, leaving us to wait at least another year for 


a victory in soccer. Captain Robie and ex-Captain 
Swihart excelled for Andover, while Captain Suri- 
yong and Knopf did well for Exeter. 

The respective line-up follows: 


EXETER ANDOVER 
Hanford, @. 0.0. 2 os 2 ss 6) ee ES Ones 
Hoagland, ].f. 2 . 2+. . (9 2). See eeeongara 
Gehman, r.f. rrr re yet. (Rinwaan 
Knopf, |.h. > = asl hbeatacian, 
Stewart, c.h. . . ¢.h., Swihart 
Jaa oll, Jt, 5 - r.h., Spalding 
Chamberlin, 1.o. . l.o., Coursen 
W. Sloane, 1.i. . olin kobie 
Bonner, c. . . Cen ELick 
J. Sloane, r.i. , r.i., Scott 


Suriyong, r.o. . r.o., Ewing 


Substitutions: Andover: Andrews, Furber, Read- 
er, Stevens, Fagley, Metcalf, Ware, Pierson, Symes, 
Karasick, Loring. Exeter: Murphy, Decker, Fellows. 


H. N. Gehman, ’38, of Princeton, N. J., was 
elected captain of the team for 1937, and C. B. 
Brush, Jr., ’38, of New Rochelle, N. Y., was chosen 
manager. 

The class teams were coached by Messrs. Hogg, 
Rickard, Smith and Leonard. The Seniors, coached 
by Mr. Hogg and captained by Ansley, won the 
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championship. The All-Class team defeated the 
faculty team, by the score of 2 to 1, and also main- 
tained another custom by defeating the Andover 
All-Club team on the latter’s field by the decisive 
score of 6 too. 


Football 


As the scribe predicted in an earlier number of 
the BuLLETIN, the team developed slowly and 
showed on the whole consistent improvement as 
the season progressed. Yale Freshmen defeated 
us, 12 to 7; but the other four games—with Harvard 
Freshmen, Tilton, New Hampshire Freshmen and 
Hebron—found our boys on the winning end of the 
scores. 

Andover, on the other hand, went through the 
preliminary season undefeated, untied and unscored- 
on (excellent football, if not good English), and was, 
of course, the logical favorite in the annual clash, 
which was played on their field. 

The game itself was typical of most inter-Acade- 
my contests—closer than most people expected 
and exciting to the last minute. Andover undoubt- 
edly put on the gridiron one of the best teams to 
represent the Blue during the last twenty years. 
There seemed to be no stars, and there were no 
weak spots in evidence. 

During the first quarter Exeter seemed to be 
groping and trying, with rather poor results, to find 
itself, and Andover’s six points did not represent 
the real difference between the two teams. During 
the second quarter, in spite of the disheartening 
injury to Captain Prince, Exeter did better and 
warded off further scoring. 

The third quarter was clearly Exeter’s, and clever 
passing and brilliant running by Jackson and Kings- 
ley brought Exeter’s touchdown. Byles kicked the 
goal, and Andover for the first time during the season 
knew what it felt like to be on the wrong end of the 
score. Well into the last period the score remained 
at 7 to 6, and it began to look bad for the home 
team, when a “break of the game”’ turned the tide 
in the Blue’s favor. A long forward was not caught 
by the player for whom it was obviously intended. 
He seemed barely to touch it, an Exeter back gave 
it another ‘‘foul-tip,”’ and another alert Andoverian 
plucked it out of the air and advanced it to Exeter’s 
8-yard line. Andover then carried it over for the 
winning score, which was 12 to 7. It was a fine 
game to win and a hard one to lose. Coaches Soud- 
ers, Bartell, Lovshin, Fowler and Murch and their 
boys did a good job, and there are no excuses or 
alibis. 

This victory gives Andover a one-game advantage 
in the long series, going back a bit over fifty years. 


The line-up: 
ANDOVER (12) EXETER (7) 
Hoffard ele . Miller 
Poynter . Pee lates . Prince 
Kiphuth , alleys Lacey 
Dempsey Ad oe Tully 
Craft . =, MESS Aubrey 
Burnam , mrt: Byles 
Rafferty . Tce: Borst 
Lawton  eliioy Savage 
Anderson Flay. . Jackson 
Donahue rehie . .  Allerdice 
Seymour . fabs . . Hirschborn 


SCORE BY PERIODS 


ANGOVGE) 923.8 sa ee ee (0) 0 6—12 
LXGLORee aa ee ok) nee mee? 0 0 7 OFe . 3 
Touchdowns — Anderson, Seymour, Kingsley. 
Point after touchdown—Byles (placement). 
Substitutions: Andover—Ends: Cole, Eddy; 
Hearne, T. Johnson, McAvity. Tackles: Gould, 
Herring, Macdonald, Sosman, White. Guards: 


Foster, 8S. Murphy, Selby. Center: Munsey. Backs: 
Dearborn, Huling, Kausel, Keller, Lindsay, Snell, 


Tine, Tower, Townson, Williams, J. Murphy. 
Exeter—Ends: Schroeder, Sleeper, Wilson. Tac- 
kles: Barker, Rendleman. Guards: Alley, Math- 
ews. Center: Beckwith, Badet. Backs: Cosby, 


Elbel, Fisher, Jack, Kingsley, Saunders. 
_Referee—George White, Boston College. Um- 
pire—Fred W. Lewis, Salem. Field Judge—Leo 
Daley, Boston College. Linesman — Norman Fraad, 
Springfield. Time of periods—15 minutes, 


Dean R. Miller, ’38, of Miami, Fla., was elected 
captain for next year, and J. A. Fisher, ’38, of Pitts- 
burgh, was chosen manager. 

The class teams, looking very natty and colorful 
in their new uniforms, were coached by Messrs. 
Pearson, H. H. Thomas, Smith, Adams and Major. 
Mr. Pearson’s Seniors won the championship, but 
not without a struggle with both Uppers and Lowers. 

The annual All-Class—All-Club game was played 
under difficult weather conditions. As one player 
put it, ‘You didn’t know the ball was in your 
hands until you saw it there, and you couldn’t play 
hard enough to keep warm.” Captain Arnzen’s 
boys kicked their goal after scoring a touchdown; 
the visitors from Andover did not, leaving Exeter 
the hard-won victory, 7 to 6. 


Touch Football 


This term a large number of boys took their exer- 
cise under the direction of Mr. DeLancey by form- 
ing a league of eight teams playing this healthy but 
unofficial sport. Rejoicing in such noms de guerre 
as Slimey Few, Slippery Seven, Black Rhinoceri, 
Ball Hawks, etc., they battled enthusiastically 
until the wintry weather ended their season. 


Basketball 


Coach Pearson faces the same problem that con- 
fronted the hockey mentors last year—there is not 
a single letter man in school, and the team must 
be built up from new material. However, the 
showing made by the squad in the two pre-vacation 
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games indicates that we ought to be represented by 
a good team. New Hampton was defeated, 42 to 31; 
and Lawrence lost, 50 to 41. 

The schedule arranged for the winter term follows: 


Jan. 9—Tilton. 

Jan. 16—Yale Freshmen. 

Jan. 23—Tufts Freshmen. 

Jan, 30—Hebron. 

Feb. 6—open. 

Feb. 13—N. H. Freshmen. 

Feb. 17—Governor Dummer. 
Feb. 20—Worcester. 

Feb. 24—Harvard Freshmen. 

Feb. 27—Northeastern Freshmen. 


March 6—Andover at Exeter. 


Swimming 


In addition to Captain Bosworth, Coach Fowler 
has five letter men as the nucleus of what should be 
a good team. Cosby, Greenwood, Lehman, Merrill, 
and Pach are all experienced performers, and some 
of the new men are making a good showing. 

The schedule is certainly a stiff one and contains 
no set-ups. 


Jan. 23—Huntington. 
Jan. 30—Harvard Interscholastics. 


Feb. 6—Dartmouth Freshmen. 
Feb. 13—Yale Freshmen. 

Feb. 20— Worcester. 

Feb. 27—Harvard Freshmen. 


March 6—Andover at Andover. 


Hockey 


About one hundred candidates reported to Coach 
Rogers and his assistants, Messrs. Rhoades and 
Saltonstall. The river froze much earlier than 
usual, thereby enabling the coaches to weed out 
their material before the Christmas holidays. How- 
ever, the weather maintained its record for per- 
versity by refusing to behave on the three occasions 
when preliminary games were scheduled. 

This year there will be a nucleus of veterans on 
the squad of twenty-seven boys who survived the 
cuts. Captain Byles, Thomson, Stuckey, Bishop, 
Hanford and Alexander are the letter-men, and a 
number of last year’s class players and some new 
boys are showing up well. 

The schedule, weather permitting, follows: 


Jan, 9—New Hampshire Freshmen. 
Jan. 13—New Hampton. 

Jan. 16—Harvard Freshmen. 

Jan. 20—Lawrence. 

Jan. 23—Hebron. 

Jan. 27—Arlington. 


. 30—Yale Freshmen. 

3—Melrose. 

6—Andover. 

During the Christmas holidays Coach Rogers 
took a squad of fourteen players to Lake Placid, 
N. Y., for a series of informal games with seven 
other schools, including Andover, Lawrenceville, 
Albany, Nichols and Northwood. All games were 
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played in the Olympic Arena. Exeter and Albany 
Academy were the finalists, playing five extra peri- 
ods to a scoreless tie. 


Track 


At the close of the football season the track squad 
began work in the cage under the direction of 
Coaches Carrell and Lovshin. The returning E 
men are Barker (shot and discus), Grimes (pole- 
vault), J. Adams (440), Russell (880), and Lacey 
(javelin). Of last year’s squad Dodge, Campbell, 
Boehm, Danser, Reighley and Rodman are showing 
up well; and Jackson and Kingsley are showing 
on the cinders much of the speed that made them 
dangerous on the gridiron. Rendleman promises 
to push the veteran Barker in the weight events. 

The following schedule has been arranged: 


Jan. 30—Northeastern Freshmen. 
Feb. 6—Huntington. 

Feb. 13—Harvard Freshmen. 

Feb. 20—New Hampshire Freshmen. 
Feb. 27—Andover. 


The E Club party, now a regular feature on the 


athletic calendar, was held at the Principal’s home, 


Tuesday evening, December 15. Dr. Perry pre- 
sented the E certificates to the members of the 
soccer and football teams, and the coaches of the 
teams awarded the trophies for outstanding per- 
formances in the various sports. 

The medal for winning the autumn golf tourna- 
ment went to T. J. Leonard, Jr., of Nashua. Cap- 
tain W. F. Barnes, Jr., of Bronxville, N. Y., was 
awarded the fall tennis tournament cup. The 
Ransom Hooker soccer trophy went to Captain 
Dinajati Surijong, of Bangkok, Siam, for four years 
an outstanding performer. The three football 
trophies were awarded as follows: (1) for the best 
end play, to Dean R. Miller, of Miami, Fla. captain 
of next year’s team; (2) for outstanding line 
play to Captain George M. Prince, of Rochester, 
N. Y.; (3) for conspicuous work in the backfield, 
to Robert K. Jackson, of Whitman, Mass., whose 
brilliant dashes were reminiscent of Casey, Kempton 
and Lourie. 

Short speeches were made by the following Exeter 
alumni, now members of the Harvard football 
squad: Bob Stuart, Dick Pedrick, Tom Bilodeau 
and Al Colwell. “Skip” Staley, of the Harvard 
coaching staff, and Mr. Norman Fradd, of the Har- 
vard Department of Physical Education, spoke 
entertainingly at greater length and in a more seri- 
ous vein. Dr. Henry Phillips showed his excellent 
moving pictures of the Exeter-Andover game, and 
a pleasant evening was completed by the serving 
of refreshments by Dr. and Mrs. Perry. 
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C. R. ALLEN, ’?34, Harvard Football Captain 


C. E. TOLL, JR., 734, Princeton Football Captain 


NEWS OF THE ALUMNI 


{ 


Branch Alumni Association Meetings 
aa 1937 
ROcHESTER, N.Y. . . Monday, February 1 
Philip C. Goodwin 

204 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
UE EALOSIN GY ail eci vs 4 . Tuesday, February 2 
Harwood S. Nichols, Jr. 
416 Erie County Bank Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
. Wednesday, February 3 
James M. Veeder 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO .:. . Thursday, February 4 
Frederick W. Krebs 
3813 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Merasgonlin gi) 8 if iy), Friday, February 5 
Sidney S. Gorham, Jr. 
656 Ardsley Road, Winnetka, Ili. 
Detroit, Micu.. . . . . . Monday, February 8 
University Club 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


William R. Kales 
1718 Kales Building, Detroit, Mich. 


NOTICE 


The above schedule is published in an effort to 
reach all alumni who may be able to attend any of 


the meetings. An alumnus is always welcome. If 
you do not receive an individual notice, please com- 
municate with the officer named. He will give you 
more definite information—time, place, etc. 


The Central New York Alumni Association 
of the Phillips Exeter Academy 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The alumni of Phillips Exeter Academy and Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, had a joint meeting in 
Syracuse, December 7, 1936. Dr. Claude M. Fuess 
of Andover and Mr. Frank W. Cushwa represented 
the two schools as speakers. About one hundred 
alumni attended, including several distinguished 
guests from colleges and schools in the vicinity of 
Syracuse. The meeting was in charge of committees 
representing each school and headed by Dr. A. N. 
Wose of Exeter and C. H. D. Vann of. Andover. 


Allen, Captain of Football at Harvard 


On December 1, Charles Russell Allen, E. 734, 
was elected captain of the Harvard football team 
for next year. Of Allen, the Harvard Crimson in its 
issue for December 2 said: 


Allen, who prepared at Exeter, was a guard on 
Dick Harlow’s team this year. He was also a 
starting guard on his Freshman eleven, captain and 
defence on his Freshman hockey team, and first 
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baseman and leading batter on the Freshman base- 
ball nine. Last season he was a regular on the 
Varsity hockey team and won a major H. 

Besides his athletic activities, Allen was president 
of the Class of 1938 his Freshman year, a member 
of the Union Committee, and is a member of the 
Student Council at present, having been elected 
last May. 

He is the second successive guard to captain the 
Crimson and the fourth lineman in arow. John H. 
Dean, ’34 [Exeter ’30] was the last backfield man 
to pilot a Harvard team. 


In the same issue of the Crimson appeared the 
following editorial: 


REWARD FOR MERIT 


Captain-elect Charles Russell Allen has won, 
deservedly, a position of leadership among his 
teammates. His fine qualities as a football player 
are too well-known among this year’s pigskin fan- 
ciers to call for reiteration. His unanimous election 
as captain is self-evident testimony of his personal 
popularity. Letterman in three sports, president 
of his class and member of the Union Committee 
while a Freshman, present member of the Student 
Council, he proves that athletic accomplishments 
may be united with others of a different kind. 

On the captain and on the coach of a football 
team rests the responsibility of creating that in- 
tangible spirit known as morale. The captain must 
be, as well, a driving, courageous player. All Har- 
vard knows that Captain Gaffney excelled in both 
of these ‘‘assignments.”’ And all Harvard can ex- 
pect that Captain-elect Allen wil! creditably fill 
the large and capable shoes of Mr. Gaffney. 


Allen, whose home is in Greenfield, Mass., entered 
Exeter in his Lower Middle year. In his three 
years in the Academy, he not only distinguished 
himself in atheltics but also held offices of responsi- 
bility and popularity and was a good student. For 
two years he played on the Academy football team; 
the hockey team; for three years on the Academy 
baseball team, of which he was captain. In his 
Upper Middle year he was secretary of his class, 
and in his Senior year, president of the Class Day 
officers and of the June Ball officers. Allen was also 
a member of the Senior Council, the Christian 
Fraternity Cabinet, and the Winter Dance com- 
mittee, and chapel monitor. 


Toll, Captain of Football at Princeton 


At the end of the football season, Charles Hansen 
Toll, Jr., E.’34, was elected captain of the Princeton 
football team for 1937. The Princeton Calendar for 
December 6 carried the following paragraph con- 
cerning Toll: 


WE NOMINATE FOR MAN OF THE WEEK 


Charles H. Toll, Jr., ’38, scholar, gentleman, ath- 
lete, captain-elect of the 1937 Princeton football 
team. Scholar? Honor student for three out of 
four terms to date, just missed the other; majors 
in Geology, spends summers collecting fossils (trilo- 
lobites, he call them), plans to teach; father is 
professor of philosophy and psychology at Am- 
herst. Gentleman? Seen a mile away (no exaggera- 
tion, you could do it), he might be taken for pre- 
historic warrior, mammoth, wild, fierce; seen closer, 
talked with, he can be taken for one of the finest 
most genuinely cultured men you know. Athlete? 
Varsity right tackle for past two years, this year 
chosen First All-Eastern, Second All-American 
with a couple of honorable mentions tossed in; 
one of Tiger “iron men,’’ played every game this 


season, over three-quarters of every major game. 
Varsity shot-put on track team last spring, winner 
of Keene Fitzpatrick Medal for greatest improve- 
ment in that event; varsity basketball reserve 
centre; won Freshman numerals in basketball, foot- 
ball, and lacrosse. More? Junior manager and vice- 
president of Cannon; director of Student-Faculty 
Association; undergraduate member of University 
Council on Athletics. 

It has been pronounced by sportswriters that 
Charley wwill next year be ‘‘The best tackle in the 
country.’’ Coach Crisler commended the team’s 
choice for the captaincy as “‘A very fine and wise 
selection.”’ 


Toll, who comes from Amherst, Mass., entered 
the Academy in his Upper Middle year. He was a 
member of the Academy football team for two years, 
on the Academy basketball squad and the All-Class 
team, and a member of the Academy winter track 
squad. In the several fields in which he has later 
distinguished himself, at Exeter Toll made his be- 
ginnings and evidenced the promise which he has 
later eminently fulfilled. 


Exeter in the Colleges 


Oxford 
From Oxford, where he is a student in New Col- 
lege, Lewis Perry, Jr., E. 732, has been sending 
reports in verse to F. P. A., which have been 
printed from time to time in ‘“The Conning Tower” 
of the New York Herald Tribune. One group of 
four impressions appears below: 


NIGHT LIFE AT OXFORD 


I 


The night life here is not so good, 
They’re stricter than you might opine, 
You can’t go out without your hood, 
And if you come back after nine 

They fine you—fearing not at all 
That you might navigate the wall, 
Because they know that no one likes 
To be impaled on whirling spikes! 


II 


Friday’s the evening 
That every one picks 
(Sing hey nonny nonny!) 
To go to the flicks, 

With five movie palaces 
And Emilys and Alices 
Up to their tricks, 

Stay in and study, chaps? 
Certainly nix! 


IIl 


An evening with an English girl 

Is something this side of a whirl, 
Whereas the average American lassie 
Seems almost unbelievably classy— 
Which is a vulgar word, I fear, 

But wait till you've been here a year! 


LY: 


A proctor stands in front of Fuller’s, 
Which corresponds to our St. Clair’s, 

And any gentleman who dares 

To aggravate his bowler’d ‘‘Bullers’’ 

(Like Harvard Yard Cops, but more spiffy) 
Is run to earth in half a jiffy! 


But, then, if this sounds Pretty Bloody, 
We sometimes stay at home and study! 


Lewis Perry, Jr. 
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Harvard 


On the Harvard varsity football squad this fall 
were R. C. Stuart, C. R. Allen, A. Kevorkian, P, 
Staples, W.S. Jameson, D.S. Glueck, A. H. Colwell, 
and R. Downes. The first four played against Yale; 
the others appeared in other games. M. Moorman 
and D. A. Tufts were on the J. V. team. On the 
freshman squad were G. W. Bailey, Jr., W. A. Cord- 
ingley, Jr., G. A. Downing, S. Hoar. Cordingley 
and Bailey won their numerals against Yale. C.R. 
Allen, who is president of the junior class, was elect- 
ed captain of football for 1937. 

In soccer H. Putnam Williams, D. C. Sleeper, 
and R. B. Lewis won their letters. R. C. Witkin 
and C. T. Parsons played on the J. V. team against 
Yale. On the freshman team S. S. Merrill, who 
was captain, R. S. White, F. M. Perkins, D. G. 
Halstead, and J. A. Doughty all won numerals for 
playing against the Yale freshmen. 

D. S. Burt was winner of the Harvard University 
fall tennis tournament. 

B. M. Abel, J. H. Herrick, and L. S. White are 
all playing basketball with the varsity team; W. A. 
Cordingley and C. Legg are on the freshman team. 
P. B. Olney is captain of the boxing team and H. 
Lloyd the heavyweight man. R.M. Dorson is cap- 
tain of the squash-racquets team, succeeding G. G. 
Glidden; and C. S. Oakman and H. DeKruif are 
on the squad. John Colony is captain of the swim- 
ming team; H. A. Curwen and W. H. Rines are 
members of the freshman team. D. S. Glueck is 
on the varsity wrestling team, J. H. Grover on the 
freshman team. 

N. G. Benchley has been elected president of The 
Harvard Lampoon. 

T. H. Bilodeau is president of the senior class. 

RoyalS. Schaafand A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., received 
honorary John Harvard scholarships on November 9. 
G. C. Quarton was one of fourteen graduates of 
preparatory schools in New England to receive a 
prize scholarship for the freshman year at Harvard 
College. 


Princeton 


On the Princeton football team this fall were J. P. 
Chubet and C. H. Toll, Jr. Toll was elected captain 
of football for 1937. T. E. Barnicle played quarter- 
back on the scrubs. He is also a member of the 
varsity hockey team. H. J. Stokes won numerals 
as a member of the freshman football team. J. W. 
Davisson was on the varsity soccer team. Medals 
were won by E. B. Saunders and T. W. Fisher, Jr., 
for playing on the winning interclass soccer team. 

R.S. Eisner is on the varsity polo team; in the 
first game he played against his father. J. W. Appel 
is on the varsity basketball team. 


W. B. Johnson, Jr., has been elected manager of 
the cross-country team. H. S. Broad is assistant 
managing editor of The Daily Princetonian. W. K. 
Coors was recently elected chairman of the Junior 
Prom Committee, and serving with him was N. M. 
Carers 

M. M. Day was on the freshman debating panel 
which recently debated against Columbia. 


Yale 


E. S. Rumely and R. H. Beckwith were members 
of the Yale varsity football team. Beckwith played 
against Harvard. On the freshman team E. L. 
Dearborn won his numerals. W. P. Carter was on 
the varsity soccer team; T. Hamilton on the J. V.; 
and A. Peter on the freshman team. 

Robert H. Harman was selected recently as one 
of the Rhodes Scholars for New Jersey. 


Darimouth 


P. E. G. Clark and Otis Mudge were members of 
the Dartmouth varsity football team; J. W. Fino- 
can played on the J. V. Team. J. R. Sullivan was 
regular tackle on the freshman team. E. Wood- 
man and J. M. Donovan played fall baseball; J. A. 
Feeley, Jr., worked with the fall lacrosse squad 
E. J. Dearborn was a member of the Dartmouth 
College band. 

John T. Bates and P. S. Eddy are boxing; J. B. 
Uline and C. F. Burnap are on the winter track 
squad. D. B. Cobb is on the freshman swimming 
team; J. R. Sullivan and H. O. Hoyt, Jr., on the 
freshman basketball team; and E. W. Czerny is 
on the freshman hockey squad. 

R. F. Cooper is manager of the varsity soccer 
team. 

Thomas D. Nast and Gail W. Compton are honor 
men this year, the first in political science, the latter 
in philosophy. Addison M. Parker was elected on 
November 11 to Phi Beta Kappa. 


Williams 


R. J. Sommer was a member of the varsity foot- 
ball squad; and O. B. Wood, A. Knowlton, and 
J. L. French were on the freshman team. O. B. 
Wood was captain of the freshman eleven.. H. H. 
Clark is manager of varsity swimming; L. P. Crane 
is assistant manager of hockey; and E. W. Cumber 
was assistant manager of soccer this fall. 

D. F. Hendrie is ‘“‘an outstanding candidate” for 
the swimming team; and R. S. Hosford is on the 
freshman team. O. B. Wood and E. Averett, Jr., 
are on the freshman hockey squad. 

P. S. Wheelock will be business manager of the 
“‘Gulielmensian” next year. G, T. Kay was director 
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of a theatrical performance given at the Williams 
College Little Theatre on November 24. 

Edward L. Vogt was one of three men selected as 
the Williams nominees for the Rhodes Scholarships 
for 1937. Vogt is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
president of the Classical Society, and leader of the 
glee club. 


Cornell 


Adolph Coors, 3d, was captain of the soccer team 
this past season. J. M. Batten was captain of foot- 
ball and president of the Student Council. 


Amherst 


The trustees of Amherst College in October voted 
the John Sumner Runnels Memorial Prize to Thom- 
as P. Whitney. This prize is awarded ‘‘to that 
member of the sophomore class who . . . shall 
be pre-eminent in his zeal for knowledge and his 
industry to attain it.” The award was made in 
Johnson Chapel October 13, 1936. Whitney has 


the highest scholastic average in his class for his 


first two years in Amherst. 

C. B. Skinner and R. M. Howland are on the 
Dean’s List for last year’s work. Howland is assist- 
ant editor of The Student and a member of the glee 
club. 

F. C. Whitmore, Jr., and R. P. Gregory are active 
members of ““The Masquers.”’ 

C. F. Otis is on the basketball squad. 


Where Did Exeter Seniors of 1936 Go 
to College 


In the last issue of the BULLETIN were listed the 
names of those members of the class of 1936 who 
had actually enrolled at Amherst, Bowdoin, Cornell, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, M. I. T., Princeton, Stevens 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania, Williams and 
Yale. Below are listed those members of the class 
whose names appeared too late for inclusion in the 
October issue. Although over 230 enrolled in the 
colleges named above, the class as a whole is repre- 
sented in no less than 44 different colleges. 

Boston University—C. W. Perkins. 

Brown University—B. L. Joslin, H. Lawrence, 
W..M. McLeod, J. A. Leith, W.:M; Salzer, H: L. 
Wilder. 

Colgate University—R. W. Moore, III. 

Duke University—R. C. Proctor. 

Davidson College—D. W. Sprunt. 

Georgetown University—J. L. Murphy, Jr. 

Hamilton College—M. H. Gardner. 

Haverford—R. L. Dewees. 

University of Illinois—A. T. Lucas, Jr. 

University of Kansas—E. W. Ogden, 732, John nN: 
Smith, Jr. 


Knox—R. C. Harding, ’35. 

University of Kentucky—W. S. Duty, Jr. 

Middlebury—J. H. Finley, F. S. VanBuren, ’34. 

Lehigh—S. Hartshorn, Jr., J. G. Richardson. 

University of Maine—F. W. Craig, ’35. 

Mercer University—A. F. Harrison. 

University of Michigan—G. P. Taggart. 

New York University—J. R. Boody. 

University of Nebraska—R. C. deBrown. 

University of New H ampshire—L. Ps Bissell, ’ 25) 
N. F. Prescott, R. H. Mills. 

University of North Carolina—E. O. Perry, Jr. 

University of Oklahoma—Roscoe Walker, Jr. 

University of Pittsburgh—Prescott Slade. 

Rollins College—W. H. Crawford, D. E. Poor. 

Rice Institute—K. B. Ford, L. T. Leonard. 

University of Rochester—J. M. Perkins. 

Ruigers—J.S. Turner. 

Leland Stanford—J. C. Grover, Jr. 

University of Syracuse—C. E. Lyttle. 

Swarthmore—D. G. Mukerji, J. M. Robinson. 

U. S. Military Academy, West Point—Delano 
Edgell, ’33. 

University of Texas—D. M. Craddock, Jr., K. M. 
Stout, Jr. 

University of Virginia—J. H. Lehman, Jr., D. B. 
Tenney, L. Thomas. 


NEWS OF THE CLASSES 


Gertrude E. Starks, Secretary of the Alumni 


Members of the Alumni or their families are 
earnestly requested to send in such items concerning 
themselves or other Alumni as marriages, births of 
children, deaths, changes of occupation, books pub- 
lished, scholastic and professional honors, to Secretary 
of the Alumni, Exeter, N. H. 


Obituaries 


1865—Edwin DeMerritte died November 27, 
1936. 

1871—George W. Brown died October 31, 1936. 
After leaving Exeter, Mr. Brown attended Amherst 
College. At the time of his death he was a retired 
schoolmaster. He had taught in Newburyport, 
Mass., since 1877, and was familiarly known to the 
people there as ‘‘Master” Brown. Recently the 
city honored him by naming the largest grammar 
school in the city for him, the George W. Brown 
School.. He is survived by his wife, a daughter, 
and three sons. 

1882—Charles L. Harrison died at his home De- 
cember 16, 1936. He was a director of many cor- 
porations. In addition to being president of the 
Sinking Fund Trustees of Cincinnati, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the board in 1908 and later 
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served as president. He was director of the First 
National Bank and the Bank Directory, and was 
also president of the Little Miami Railroad Com- 
pany, director of the Cincinnati Equitable Fire 
Insurance Company and the American Oak Leather 
Company. He retired this year as a director of the 
Eagle Picher Lead Company. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1886 and is survived by his wife and 
three sons. 

1887—Benjamin W. B. Brown died November 26, 
1936. He was a lawyer and maintained offices for 
many years at 27 Cedar Street, New York City. 
He graduated from Yale in 1891. From 1931 to 
1935 he was president of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. He was a member of the board of 
trustees of the New York Historical Society; of 
the Northern and Northeastern Dispensaries of 
the New York Bar Association, the Downtown Club 
and the Yale Club. 

1886—Maurice Maschke, Republican National 
Committeeman from Ohio from 1924 to 1932, died 
November 19, 1936, of pneumonia. He was 68 
years of age and had been ill since last February. 
Mr. Maschke was recognized as the most successful 
city political boss in the Middle West for 26 years 
until the Democratic landslides in Cleveland and 
and in Ohio in 1932, swept away most of his power. 
Mr. Maschke graduated from Harvard in 1890. 
Maurice Maschke, Jr., 1926, is his son. 

1893—Harold M. Gage, whose home was 150 
Cedar Street, Braintree, Mass., died October 29, 
1936, at the Hotel Roosevelt, in New York City. 

1893—Dr. Howard T. Swain died at his home in 


Boston, December 6, 1936. He was a graduate of 
Harvard Medical School, class of 1897, and served 
six years at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
and the Boston Lying-in Hospital, later becoming 
a member of the staff in both institutions. 

1895—Arthur H. Yetman died at his home, 119 
Bentley Street, in Tottenville, New York, October 
25, 1936. Mr. Yetman was an attorney and was 
well known as a savings and loan executive. He 
was one of the incorporators of the Richmond 
County Bar Association. He is survived by Mrs. 
Yetman; a sister, Miss Laura B.; and a brother, 
William J. Yetman. 

1898—Robert M. Ramsay of Morrison, Ill., died 
May 3, 1936. His death occurred after an illness 
of three weeks of bronchial pneumonia. 

1898—William T. Vinton died very suddenly 
December 9, 1936. He had been an executive of 
the Credit Department of the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany with offices in Philadelphia and later with the 
credit department of the American Steel Company 
in New York City. Just previous to coming to 
live in Exeter he had been manager of a large hotel 
in Asbury Park. He is survived by his wife and 
three sisters. 

1899—Will T. Barker died at his home in Farm- 
ington, N. H., August 19, 1936. His death was 
caused by an embolism. He was a member of the 
class of 1904 at Yale and will be remembered by 
his Exeter classmates as an athlete, while at Exeter, 
of considerable prominence. 

1900—William T. Killoren died in Brookline, 
Mass., May 24, 1936. At the time of his death he 
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was assistant purchasing officer of the First National 
Bank of Boston. He was a past president of the 
Bank Officers’ Association of Boston and of the 
Boston Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing and a member of the Board of Governors of 
the Boston City Club. 

1907—James E. Murray died June 19, 1936, as 
the result of a shock. He was in the brokerage 
business and is survived by his wife, Jane Keegan 
Murray, and a brother, Walter T. Murray. 

1913—Alfred G. Gennert died October 2, 1936. 
Gennert was born in Elizabeth, N. J., and was 
graduated from Princeton in 1917. He was a mem- 
ber of the Princeton track and football teams for 
three years,andin 1916 was picked as All-American 
center. He attended the United States Naval Acade- 
my and served in the Navy during the World War. 
In 1919, he returned to Princeton as head coach of 
the freshman football team and assistant coach of 
the varsity team. In 1921, he graduated from Co- 
lumbia University Law School and at the time of 
his death, was in practice at 22 West 22nd Street, 
New York City. 

1914—David C. Arnold died October 19, 1936, in 
Texarkana, Ark. After leaving Exeter, Arnold 
graduated from the University of the South, Se- 
wanee, Tenn., and was admitted to the bar when 
he was 21. He was in the service throughout the 
World War and in 1921 he became a representative 
in the Arkansas Legislature. From 1923 through 
1927 he was senator from the twenty-first senatorial 
district and since then he has been associated with 
the Texarkana Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion as general counsel. 

1921—Charles W. Perry of Greenfield, Mass., 
died April 10, 1936. Perry was a graduate of Will- 
iams College. 

1924—Francis R. Doyle died as a result of in- 
juries received in an automobile accident on May 
30, 1935. From the time of graduation from Law 
School he had been associated with Lloyd R. Le- 
Fever, counsellor-at law, in Kingston, N. Y. 


Personals 


1883—The New York Times Book Review of 
November 15, 1936, gives an interesting review of 
“A Papal Chamberlain: the Personal Chronicle of 
Francis Augustus MacNutt,”’ edited by the Rev- 
erend John J. Donovan, with a foreword by His 
Eminence Cardinal Hayes, and a preface by G. K. 
Chesterton. Longmans, Green & Company are 
the publishers. Mr. MacNutt was long an import- 
ant diplomatic figure at the Papal Court of Pope 
Leo XIII, also holding responsible positions in the 
American Legations at Rome, Constantinople, 
Madrid and Paris. For many years his Rome resi- 


dence, Palazzo Pamphillii Doria, was the “salon” 
in which distinguished foreign Catholics could meet 
the Black Society of Rome, the center of the lay 
and ecclesiastical life of traditional Rome. The 
present book is drawn entirely from Mr. MacNutt’s 
diary. He died in 1927. 

1898—Mayor S. Davis Wilson of Philadelphia on 
November g recommended the consolidation of 
the Philadelphia City and County governments 
and a sweeping reorganization of the local govern- 
ment. 

1900—George E. Evans has recently been ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Evans is a graduate 
of the University of Pittsburgh, and is a member 
of the Allegheny County Bar. He has for many 
years been active in Pittsburgh civic affairs, now 
serving his second year as a member of the City 
Council in which he is chairman of the Public Works 
Committee. 

1g00—Jasper N. Johnson, former city solicitor 
of Medford, Mass., was an unsuccessful candidate 
for election as Republican representative from that 
district. 

1906—Haniel C. Long is the author of a book of 
historical and biographical sketches in verse en- 
titled ‘‘Pittsburgh Memoranda.” It was published 
in 1935 by Writers’ Editions, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

1907—Arthur A. Duhig of Little, Brown and 
Company was elected president of the American 
Association of Law Book Publishers for the coming 
year. 

1910—Thomas J. Connelly of Newmarket, N. H., 
has been appointed assistant United States collector 
of internal revenue, New Hampshire district. He 
succeeds John J. Scammon, 1913, in that position. 

1913—The engagement of Edwin W. Eastman 
of Exeter, N. H., and Miss Frances Eagles of East 
Orange, N. J., was announced October 5, 1936. 

1914—Lawrence Higgins has been appointed sec- 
retary of the American embassy in Paris. He-will 
assume his new duties in March, 1937. 

1915—Edward L. Casey is Massachusetts direc- 
tor of the National Youth Movement. 

t1919—An exhibition of Donald M. Oenslager’s 
designs of stage scenery and settings was held in 
New York City at the Marie Sterner Gallery for 
two weeks ending December 19. In a catalogue 
foreword, John Mason Brown, dramatic critic of 
the New York Post wrote: ‘‘Oenslager’s imagination 
is now exhausted by his constant contributions to 
the commercial theatre. He gives that theatre of 
his best. In it he establishes by line and color the 
needs of script after script; makes moods visible; 
recreates different historical periods, gives empha- 
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sis to actors and action and heightens dramatic 
values by the visual stimulation he brings to play- 
goers. But there is a part of Mr. Oenslager’s imag- 
nation that is better than the best of which Broad- 
way can ordinarily make use. It is the artist’s part 
which dreams and creates such projects as are to 
be seen in this exhibition.”” Among designs exhibit- 
ed were those for the following plays and operas: 
**The Winter’s Tale,” ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ‘‘The 
Lady from the Sea,” “The Flying Dutchman,” 
“Der Rosenkavalier,” ‘‘Prometheus Bound,” ““The 
Birds,” ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Tristan und Isolde” and 
“Brand.” During the current theatrical season 
alone, Mr. Oenslager has designed the sets for 
“Sweet River,” “Ten Million Ghosts,” ‘Johnny 
Johnson,” ““T'wo Hundred Were Chosen,” ‘‘Stage 
Door,” “Matrimony Pfd,” and “Red Hot and 
Blue.” His new book, “Scenery, Then and Now,” 
was published by W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc., in December. 

1920—Frank Hutchins has been named United 
States postmaster at Wolfeboro, N. H. 

1920—G. P. Putnam’s Sons published, Septem- 
ber 11, a new volume edited by Corliss Lamont. 
“Man Answers Death: An Anthology of Poetry,” 
is the title. 

1920—Philip A. Marston and Miss Doris Ricker 
of Wollaston were married recently. 

1921—Sheridan deR. Gibney wrote the scenario 
for the screen production, “Anthony Adverse.” 

1921—Dr. Lee G. Kendall and Miss Priscilla 
Waterman were married October 16, 1936, in Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass. Dr. Kendall graduated from Har- 
vard Medical School in 1930 and is now practising 
in Framingham Center, Mass., where he is associ- 
ated with the Framingham Hospital. 

1921—George R. Leighton, assistant editor of 
Harper’s Magazine, has in the January number a 


long and stirring essay entitled “Shenandoah, 


Pennsylvania.” Characterized as “‘the epic of an 
anthracite town,” it is the first of a series of essays 
on American towns which he is engaged in writing. 

1921—The engagement of William C. Reed and 
Miss Mary Howland, Rye, N. Y., was announced 
November 22, 1936. Reed graduated from Will- 
iams in 1925, and is with the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 

1922—Robert Marvin, mayor of Portsmouth, 
N. H., was a recent unsuccessful candidate for re- 
election to that office. 

1922—F. Wallace Patch is executive secretary of 
Woodside Cottages, Inc., a private sanitarium of 
Framingham, Mass., founded in 1900 by his father 
Dr. Frank W. Patch. 

1923—Lieutenant John R. Pitman, Jr., has been 


assigned to duty in the military department at 
Cornell University. 

1923—Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., is an assistant 
to the United States attorney general. 

1924—F rank H. Hall, Jr., was married to Miss 
Beulah Claire Wessels of Englewood, N. J., at 
Pekin, Ill., on November 28, 1936. Hall graduated 
from Princeton in 1928. 

1924—Francis W. Haskell was married to Mrs. 
Mary Noelle Delafield Finch, November 15, 1936, 
in New York City. They will live in Oklahoma 
City. Haskell was graduated from West Point. 
After serving three years in the Army, he attended 
and was graduated from the University of Michigan 
Law School. 

1924—Kenneth A. O’Brien’s engagement to Miss 
Katherine Keller of St. James Park, Los Angeles, 
was announced recently. O’Brien is with the 
United Artists Corporation. 

1924—William Van Lennep, Princeton ’28, is 
now in Europe completing a revision of the history 
of dramatic performance for the theatre collection 
at Harvard University. 

1925—Milton P. Higgins and Miss Alice Lord 
Coonley of Great Barrington, Mass., were married 
November 13, 1936. They will live at 22 Whitman 
Road, Worcester, Mass. 

1925—Richard S. Holden’s engagement to Miss 
Isabel Anderson of Caldwell, N. J., was announced 
October 17. Holden is with the National City 
Bank in New York. 

1925—Kent Smith plays the role of the Reverend 
Phineas McQueston, supporting Katherine Cornell 
in Maxwell Anderson’s new play, ““The Wingless 
Victory.” 

1925—George Wells, II, and Miss Katharine 
Wood of Hudson, N. Y., were married October 30, 
1936. They live at 988 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

1925—Lewis H. Whitbeck teaches English in a 
Rochester, N. Y., high school. 

1926—John F, Bennett and Miss Anne Gellatly 
were married October 17, 1936, in Akron, Ohio. 

1926—Alger S. Bourn is teaching at the High 
School in Penacook, N. H. He lives at 4 Prospect 
street. 

1926—Raymond W. Ellis is a second-year student 
at the Harvard Law School, Cambridge. 

1926—Herrick M. Macomber is an instructor in 
Latin at Earlham College in Richmond, Ind. 

1926—Joseph W. Wells and Miss Ruth Elizabeth 
Beach were married November 14 at Bristol, Conn. 
Albert S. Wells, 1923, was his brother’s best man. 

1927—Henry D. Addison is chief chemist with the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company of Florence, Mass. 
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1927—Ira B. Barnes and Miss Vivian Naola Bell 
were married June 25, 1936, at Decatur, IIl. 
is the son of Dr. Lynn M. Barnes, ’92. 

1927—-Ernest E. Cerf and Miss Margaret Berna- 
dette Campbell were married November 21, 1936, 
in Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 

1927—Caswell E. McGregor, Jr., is sailing on an 
11,000 mile cruise from Gloucester, Mass., to Dutch 
New Guinea with a group of friends on the 59-foot 
schooner Chiva. They left Gloucester November 22. 

1927—Charles R. Millard was married to Mrs. 
Mary Imbrie McGrew, November 28, at New- 
burgh, N. Y. James P. R. Millard, 1930, was his 
brother’s best man. Mr. and Mrs. Millard will 
make their home in Newburgh. 

1927—The engagement of Johnson A. Webster 
and Miss Eleanor Glenn Partridge of Noble, Pa., 
was announced October 25, 1936. Webster is a 
graduate of Wesleyan University. 

1928—Lynn S. Beals and Mrs. Beals announced 
the birth of a daughter, Barbara Potter, May 25, 
1936. Beals is now a junior at Harvard Medical 
School. 

1928—Dr. John K. Brines and Miss Carolyn 
Elizabeth Light of Belmont, Mass., were married 
in June, 1936. They will live in New Haven, Conn. 

1928—Bryant W. Stackpole and Mrs. Stackpole 
have announced the birth of a son Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 22, 1936, in Exeter. 

1929—Lyman K. Emerson is with the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company at Redwood and Light 
Streets, Baltimore, Maryland. 

1929—F. Willoughby Frost, Jr., and Mrs. Frost, 
have announced the birth of a son, F. Willoughby 
Frost, III, on August 28, 1936. Frost is now with 
the firm of Greene and Brock, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange at 40 Wall Street. 

1929—Robert C. Gordon, Jr., is now working 
with the Western Electric Company in New York 
City. 

1929—Harold S. Munroe, Jr., and Miss Georgia 
Marguerite Roberts of Bronxville, N. Y., were mar- 
ried December 5, 10936. 

1929—Richard Nulle married Miss Claire Denise 
Couch at Cortland, N. Y., November 30. Nulle 
is assistant manager of the Hotel Lincoln in New 
Y OrEN City oy 

1929—Charles W. Tozier is head of Worcester 
Academy’s history department, acting also as 
hockey coach. A graduate of Dartmouth in 1933, 
where he was a Rufus Choate Scholar for two years, 
Tozier has recently been stuyding at Harvard, com- 
pleting work for a Ph.D. degree. 

1929—-The engagement of Townsend K. Welling- 


Barnes 


ton, Jr., and Miss Barbara Taber Murray of Ben-- 


nington, Vt., was announced November 25, 1936. 
Wellington graduated from Yale in 1933. 

1930—James S. Angier and Miss Anita Edwards 
of Wayland, Mass., were married November 20, 1936. 

1930—DeWitt D. Barlow, Jr., was married to 
Miss Mary Lee Brewer of Cortland, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 21, 1936. After graduating from Yale in 1934, 
Barlow received an M.E. degree at Princeton last 
June. 

1930—William R. Bonthron and Mrs. Bonthron 
have announced the birth of a son, William James 
Bonthron. The Bonthrons are living at 160 East 
48th Street, New York City. 

1930—William J. Crawley, Jr., and Miss Louise 
Claire Brady, of Uxbridge, Mass., were married 
October 14, 1936. 

1930—The engagement of Edgar M. Gemmell 
and Miss Martha Tyson Manly Parker of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was announced December 31, 1936. 
Gemmell graduated from Princeton in 1934, and is 
now with Tamblyn and Brown, Inc., in New York 
City. : 
- 1930—Melville F. Heath, Jr., reached the fifth 
round in the fortieth National Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship Tournament at the Garden City Golf 
Club, September 16. 

1930—Robert A. Hull is now connected with 
Brown, Harriman & oer at 63 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

1930—Harold J. Mold’s engagement to Miss 
Margaret Elizabeth Hermes of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., was announced October 21. 

1930—George F. Parker, Jr., and Miss Marianna 
Noyes were married December 12, 1936, in Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 

1930—A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis H. Seton, November 23. Their address is 
875 Park Avenue, New York City. 

1930—The engagement of Herbert S. Sise and 
Miss Marjorie Gallison of Brookline, Mass., was 
announced recently. Sise is a member of the class 
of 1938, at the Harvard Medical School. 

1930—John G. Smith, elected register of deeds 
for York County, Maine, September 14, 1936, took 

office January I. 

1930—John A. Sweet, III, oe Miss Lillie Estella 
Howard of Woodstock, N. B., were married Satur- 
day, December. 26,1936. 

1930—George E. Wardman was recently married 
in Bermuda to Miss Elfrida Smith. Their address 
is 24 East 71st Street, New York City. 

1930—Henry S. Wiley’s engagement to Miss 
Mary Theoda Shepard of Franklin, N. H., was an- 
nounced recently. Wiley i is a senior at. the Harvard 
Law School. 
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1931—Donald G. Buckley is now studying at 
the Pennsylvania State College of Optometry in 
Philadelphia. 

1931—John C. Lobb and Miss Mary Dudley 
Montgomery of Madison, Wis., were married Sep- 
tember 12, 1936, in Grace Episcopal Church, Madi- 
son. After graduating from the University of 
Minnesota, Lobb entered the University of Wiscon- 
sin Law School, where he is a member of the Senior 
Class. 

1931—Dudley Strickland is president of the 
junior class of the University of Denver School of 
Law. 

1931—The engagement of William F. Wrightnour 
to Miss Margaret Elizabeth Moffatt, Scranton, Pa., 
was announced November 19, 1936. A graduate 
of New York University, Wrightnour is affiliated 
with Wrightnour’s Inc., distributors of Goodyear 
Products in Northeastern Pennsylvania. 

1931—The engagement of Henry J. Wynkoop, 3d, 
to Miss Florence Meachem Hyde, of New York 
City, was announced December 1. Wynkoop is 
with the brokerage firm of Shields and Company, 
New York City. 

1932—David A. Boody spent the summer as a 
member of the Berkshire Playhouse company at 
Stockbridge, Mass. 

1932—Robert W. Cobb and Mrs. Cobb announced 
the birth of a son, William Seward Cobb, Tuesday, 
December 22, 1936, in Exeter. 

1932—Germain G. Glidden defeated two former 
national squash racquets champions in succession 
on December 6, to capture the Gold Racquet, sym- 
bolic of the national championship. 

1932—Paul M. Hancock graduated from Prince- 
ton in 1936, and is now American Representative 
in Italy for American Steel and Oil Refining Com- 
panies. He is immediately connected with Com- 
pagna Tecnica Industrie Petroli, S. A. I., in Rome. 

1932—Gordon Keppel is studying at Cambridge 
University. 

1932—Lucius B. Lyman, Jr., is in business with 
his father, the Lyman Motor Sales, Inc., in Kent, 
Ohio. 

1932—M. Bland Runyon isa student of air trans- 
port at Boeing School of Aeronautics in Oakland, 
Cal. 

1932—The engagement of Jeffrey R. Short and 
Miss Barbara Allen, Brookline, Mass., was an- 
nounced recently. Short graduated from Harvard 
in 1936. 


1932—Paul M. Sturges and Miss Barbara Ran- 
som of Atlanta, Ga., and Washington, D. C., were 
married September 7, 1936, in Rockville, Maryland. 
Sturges is a student at Harvard. 

1932—Edward D. Sullivan has been honored re- 
cently by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
French Republic for proficiency in the French lan- 
guage and literature. He plans to enter the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education in 1937 to study 
for his Master’s degree. 

1932—Walter S. White has been doing graduate 
work in the geology department of the California 
Institute of Technology in Pasadena, Cal. He grad- 
uated from Harvard in June, 1936. 

1933—Charles H. Gill is a Senior in Trinity Col- 
lege, Duke University, where he is vice-president 
of the Pan-Hellenic Council, a member of Kappa 
Alpha and Sigma Delta Pi, national honorary Span- 
ish society, and a member of the varsity tennis 
squad. 

1933—William D. Gordon was appointed as a 
cadet in the traffic department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company before he graduated from col- 
lege. He has been working in that capacity in Pitts- 
burgh since July 1, 1936. 

1934—William H. Blanchard won his “A” as 
member of the West Point football team this fall. 

1934—Van Wyck Brinkerhoff, Jr., represents the 
Connecticut Mutual Live Insurance Company at 
709 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

1934—Harlan A. Robinson and Miss Mary Dix 
have announced their engagement. Miss Dix is a 
senior at Mt. Holyoke and Robinson is a senior at 
Princeton. 

1935—Edward H. Carman is a student at Antioch 
and is working at the Cranbrook School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich., as a part of his course at Antioch. 

1935—Robert D. O’Brien, a sophomore at Brown 
University, was elected to the Vigilance Committee 
for the current year. Members of this committee 
are selected on an honorary basis and each of them 
won numerals in freshman sports last year. 

1935—George P. Wardley, Jr., was a regular on 
the University of Ilinois football team this fall. 

1936—John C. Grover, Jr., was regular quarter- 
back on the Leland Stanford freshman football team. 

1936—Jack Willson Horner has announced that 
he has officially changed his name to Jack Willson 
Thompson. 

1936—Roscoe Walker played regular end on the 
University of Oklahoma freshman football team. 
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EDITORIALS 


Anattempt to do prop- 
er justice to Van Wyck 
Brooks’s The Flowering of 
New England would take both the writer and 
the reader of an editorial in the BULLETIN 
far afield. Here is time only for an allusion 
to the deft style of it; to the mountainous 
reading that brings forth neat, mouse-like 
sentences that are sufficient; to judgments 
on individuals that are also broad generali- 
zations on man as he has lived in America. 
It is by no means a panegyric of a region or 
an epoch; it is rather a fair and perhaps 
somewhat skeptical history of our culture 
down to 1865. According to the preface, it 
is to be succeeded by another volume. 

Not very long after he has opened the 
book, a reader who is familiar with Exeter 
history begins to feel quite at home. “‘Bos- 
ton was another Edinburgh, with marked 
variations of its own. It resembled Edin- 
burgh in many ways, as New England re- 
sembled Scotland. The bitter climate and 
the hard soil, the ice, the granite and the 
Calvinism, yielding to more gracious forms 
of faith, the common schools, the thrifty 
farmer-folk, the coastline, with its ports and 
sailors’ customs, the abundant lakes and 
mountains, the geological aspects of the 
region, all suggested the land of Walter 
Scott, as well as the adjacent land of Words- 
worth, whose bareness and _ simplicity, 
together with his loftiness and depth,— 
proofs, as Hazlitt said, that his work was 
written in a mountainous country,—com- 
mended him to the young New England 
mind.” The setting is familiar, and so are 
some of the names that appear in the follow- 
ing pages: Joseph Stevens Buckminster, 
a graduate of the Academy in 1795; Daniel 


The Flowering 
of New England 


Webster, 1796; Edward Everett, 1807; 
Thomas Bulfinch, 1809; John Gorham Pal- 
frey, 1809; Jared Sparks, 1809; Richard 
Hildreth, 1811; George Bancroft, 1811; 
Francis Bowen, 1829. 

Joseph Stevens Buckminster, under 
whose portrait in the Academy Chapel is 
the inscription ‘'1784-1812. Student 1795. 
Teacher 1796,” is almost a legendary figure 
in Exeter history. The Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography states that he was born in 
1784, went to Exeter at eleven, finished 
preparation in a year, entered Harvard in 
1797, took his first degree in 1800 at the age 
of sixteen, and for the next two years was.an 
instructor at the Phillips Exeter Academy. 
On the other hand, in his uncompleted 
autobiography, Daniel Webster speaks of 
him as his teacher in 1796, “‘the kind and 
excellent Buckminster,” adding, “He had, 
I think, already joined college, but had re- 
turned to Exeter, perhaps in the college 
vacation, and was acting as usher in the 
place of Dr. Abbot, then absent through 
indisposition.”’ There can be no doubt, 
however, that Buckminster was but twelve 
years old when he was teaching Latin and 
public speaking to the fourteen-year-old 
Daniel Webster. Mr. Brooks speaks of him 
as “‘the melodious preacher, the ‘Chrysos- 
tom of America,’ as he was called, who had 
read his Greek Testament at five.” It is 
perhaps more important that he was the 
person whose large donation of books laid 
the foundation of the Boston Athenaeum 
in 1807. 

Writing of Webster in the 1820’s, Mr. 
Brooks says: “Of this little statesmanly 
world. . . . Webster was the great politi- 
cal figure. A demon of a man, a full-blood- 
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ed, exuberant Philistine, with a demiurgic 
brain and a bull’s body, a Philistine in all 
but his devotion to the welfare of the State, 
his deep strain of racial piety,—this was the 
grand thing in Webster,—with an all-sub- 
duing personal force, an eye as black as 
death and a look like a lion’s, as the farmers 
in his native New Hampshire said, almost a 
foreigner, with his rustic manners, among 
these Boston lovers of elegance, he was 
fighting, in and out of Congress, first, for 
the Constitution, for the Union, imperilled 
by so many factions; and, secondly, for the 
manufacturing interests that lay behind 
New England’s rising fortunes. With an 
oratorical gift as great as Burke’s, in learn- 
ing, in unction, if not in cultivation,—for, 
while Webster had a feeling for the sublime, 
he had little feeling for the beautiful,—he 
fought for the solid facts of property and 
the good old Yankee motive of self-interest. 

As a lawyer he was unapproachable. 
When he talked about other lawyers, he 
made them seem like characters in Plutarch. 
He could invest a common murder-case with 
the atmosphere of an Aeschylean drama.”’ 
Of his oration at Bunker Hill, Emerson is 
quoted as saying, ‘“There was the monu- 
‘ment, and there was Webster.” And in 
1839 when Sydney Smith saw him in Lon- 
don, he remarked, ‘‘Good heavens, he is a 
small cathedral by himself.” <A final ap- 
praisal of Webster begins Chapter XXII in 
these words: ‘‘Under a tree in front of his 
house at Marshfield Daniel Webster lay in 
his open coffin, dressed in his blue coat with 
the brass buttons, his right hand over his 
heart, the’ sun full in his face. It was 1852, 
a warm, hazy October day. As far as one 
could see from the slopes of the hill a multi- 
tude as of grasshoppers covered the land, 
and the fields were filled with wagons, 
chaises and sulkies, omnibuses and coaches. 
Over the silence of the vast assembly, one 
heard the cattle lowing in their barns. 
Then the author epitomizes Webster as “a 
great New England worthy, perhaps the 


greatest, a masterpiece of Yankee blood and 
sinew whose life had been connected at 
every point with the interests and hopes of 
the people.” 

Edward Everett of the class of 1807, 
whom Mr. Brooks calls ‘the understudy of 
Webster,” was in many ways a marked 
contrast to his principal. Everett’s career 
began when, with George Ticknor, he sailed 
for Europe in 1815, “the brightest student 
who had ever passed through Harvard” and 
one who, then at twenty years of age, had 
already been minister in the most fashion- 
able of Boston pulpits. He had been asked 
to become Professor of Greek, “‘one of those 
Harvard chairs that were almost as import- 
ant as a seat in the Senate,” and he had 
accepted on condition that he might first 
prepare himself in Europe. In France, 


‘Madame de Stael hailed the two young 


Americans as “the advance-guard of the 
human race,” a sentiment echoed variously 
and personally by Lafayette, Chateau- 
briand, Benjamin Constant, Lessing, Klop- 
stock, and Goethe. In Germany they 
settled down to studying Greek, Latin, and 
German fourteen hours a day, in true Ger- 
man fashion, and kept it up for two years. 
Returning to America, Ticknor at Harvard 
became the father of modern language study _ 
in America, and Everett gave a new birth 
to the study of Greek and Latin. With the 
fire and imagination of his words and the 
grace and beauty of his person, he held his 
classes spell-bound. To one of his pupils, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, he was .“‘our 
Cicero;”’ and in the intellectual world of 
Boston he was unquestionably one of the 
brightest lights. After preaching a sermon 
in Washington which had been much praised 
by officialdom generally, and on account of 
which he had been urged to remain as the 
Chaplain of Congress, “he had come back 
to Cambridge with a halo, but with his mind 
torn with a new ambition.” From time to 
time after that we hear of Everett as Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, Secretary of State, 
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United States Senator, and, finally, Presi- 
dent of Harvard. Yet “in the years that 
had passed since he exclaimed, ‘Welcome, 
Lafayette!’ and greeted President Jackson 
at Bunker Hill,—placing two cannon-balls 
in the President’s hands, as if this happy 
thought had dropped from heaven,—he had 
become the bust on the prow of the ship 
that beamed upon every passing sail.” It 
was Everett who, as an old man, toured the 
country delivering an oration on Washing- 
ton, the proceeds from which he gave to 
Preserve avit) Vernon.) 1 ““The day had 
passed for Everett’s oratory, but there 
were always crowds to applaud a speaker 
who held his glass of water aloft and slowly 
and dexterously spilled it as he spoke of the 
cleanliness of Washington’s soul.” 

For pictures of other old Exeter boys the 
reader should turn to the book for himself. 
There is Jared Sparks, who “had battled 
his way through Exeter” and “battled his 
way into Harvard at twenty-two,” to be- 
come the second Exeter graduate to be 
President of Harvard, and the first Professor 
of History at any college in America. His 
appointment in 1838 is an historic date. 
Next is John Gorham Palfrey, a professor in 
the Harvard Divinity School, a member of 
Congress, editor of the North American Re- 
view, and author of the famous History of 
New England. ‘There is Thomas Bulfinch, 
son of the great architect and author of The 
Age of Fable and The Age of Chivalry. One 
sees also Richard Hildreth, editor of the 
Boston Atlas, ‘‘the spectre of the Athenae- 
um, the tall, grey, silent man who had been 
seen for years haunting his alcove, but who, 
in truth, was far from spectral. He was a 
blunt, hard-headed hater of shams. He de- 
tested the ‘patriotic rouge’ of Sparks’ and 
Bancroft’s pyrotechnics.” Besides an his- 


torian, he was also a novelist, author 
of The Slave, or Memoirs of Archy 
Moore. 


George Bancroft emerges as perhaps the 


most picturesque of all the figures, His 
most enduring claim to fame is doubtless 
the fact that, as Secretary of the Navy 
under President Polk, he founded the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
To him, however, his greatest achievement 
was probably the stupendous History of the 
United States in twelve volumes, the result 
of fifty years of labor. ‘“There were reasons 
for Bancroft’s renown,” Mr. Brooks savs. 
“He was a conscientious student, laborious, 
open-minded, inquiring, zealous, with the 
strong will of an old Puritan settler. . 
He had known Sparks at Exeter. At Har- 
vard, Edward Everett and Andrews Norton 
had taken him under their wing.” During 
some five years of travel and study in 
Europe he became personally well acquaint- 
ed with Lord Byron, Lafayette, Constant, 
Manzoni, the Princess Borghese and other 
famous persons of the day. In addition to 
prodigious feats of scholarship, “he learned 
to waltz, he learned to ride on horseback; 
one saw in him already the little sprightly 
man with the Santa Claus beard who, at 
eighty-eight, two generations later, pranced 
about the roads at Washington, with a big 
red rose in his buttonhole.”’ He had, how- 
ever, that besetting weakness for rhetoric 
which annoyed others besides Hildreth and 
prompted Anthony Trollope to inquire in 
later years after one of his swelling speeches 
if Bancroft really did believe what he was 
saying. 

Finally, Francis Bowen, the second gradu- 
ate of Exeter to edit the North American 
Review, attracts notice for rejecting James 
Russell Lowell’s earlier essays on the ground 
that they were “‘too brilliant.’’ As Professor 
of Philosophy and of Political Economy at 
Harvard, as well as during his period as an 
editor, Bowen was a prolific contributor to 
magazines, opposing Adam Smith on free 
trade, Malthus on population, and Ricardo 
onrent. The ancient strain of conservatism 
is dominant. 
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The book should be read slowly, to take in 
gradually a deepening appreciation, respect, 
and affection for the literary pioneers in 
this country, among whom some sons of 
Exeter occupy no mean places. 


What has all this to do 
with us? Genealogy may 
bea comforting study, but 
there is always something pathetic and wist- 
ful about it. “It is indeed a desirable thing 
to be well descended,” Plutarch says, “but 
the glory belongs to our ancestors.” As a 
matter of fact, it was not vanity at all, but 
curiosity which brought forth this display of 
family silver in the preceding paragraphs. 
What produced these men in their times? 
Has the formula been lost? Are the ancient 
virtues of the Academy still strong? Why 
has Phillips Exeter produced no Websters or 
Everetts in the last hundred years? These 
are some of the questions that naturally 
occur to one. 

The first answer to make is the obvious 
one that times have changed. The theory 
and the practice in Webster’s day was that 
a leader in public life should be well edu- 
catedre tl ins Bwasria sheritagertrcmeatie 
mother country. In those days colleges 
were few, and schools preparing for college 
were fewer. The result was that for the 
comparatively few college-bred men emin- 
ence in public life was not difficult. Possible 
competitors among the less well educated, 
but not necessarily less intelligent, were 
spending their energies in the pioneer tasks 
of anew country. Today education, if it is 
not a positive handicap, seems to be no 
positive advantage in public life. When our 
Presidents have been college men, the 
struggle to achieve that distinction has been 
a possible element in their popularity; and 
all, with a single notable exception, have 
been strikingly blind to the advantages of a 
private school education. Times have 
changed since a professorship in Greek at 


Floreat 
Academia 


~ except in public speaking. 


Harvard might be a stepping stone to the 
Senate, the Cabinet, or the governorship of 
Massachusetts! 

In the second place, there is, after all, 
something accidental about greatness. Few 
would contend that Webster owed his great- 
ness to either Exeter or to Dartmouth. Al- 
though ‘“‘training for leadership” is the 
latest catch-word of educators, it is doubt- 
ful if it is any more sound than some ob- 
jectives of other days. A system of educa- 
tion that conceives it possible to produce 
Websters and Lincolns—or Borahs and 
Roosevelts—is, to say the least, ambitious. 
To do this requires something more than 
the proper courses in current events, prizes 
for public speaking, or scholarships for 
prowess in studies or athletics. Webster 
might have scored on all of these counts, 
The facts, 
however, are that he got along very well 
without any of them. He made neither 
his “E” at: Exeter nor his “D” at sDare 
mouth, was not elected President of the 
Student Government (fancy Dr. Abbot with 
a Student Government), and after classes in 
declamation under the gentle Buckminster 
he frequently returned to his room to weep 
“bitter tears of mortification.” The formula 
for greatness is still imperfect. ) 

The theories which these lives of great 
men do not prove are almost infinite. What 
they seem to show, however, is a marked 
similarity between the lives and characters 
of eminent Exonians of a century ago and 
those of the typical Exeter graduate, of a 
later day. In both are to be found love of 
hard work, respect for facts rather than 
theories, and a general conservatism in 
matters political and aesthetic. Practical 
and hard-headed, they may not be the stuff 
of which martyrs are made; but they are 
not likely to be found at the head of unquiet 
mobs. “The day’s work” is their motto. 
When the day’s work led to fame, then 
they might be famous. When the day’s 
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work is no longer news, they still do it 
efficiently, as the Alumni Notes demon- 
strate four times a year. Nor does this 
roster itself call for much apology. 

“T should like to have power,” said 
Disraeli’s character Endymion. The 
baron’s reply is worth pondering upon. 
“The most powerful men are not public 
men,” he said. ‘‘A public man is responsible, 
and a responsible man is a slave. It is pri- 
vate life that governs the world. You will 
find this out some day. The world talks 
much of powerful sovereigns and great 
ministers; and if being talked about made 
one powerful, they would be irresistible. 
But the fact is, the more you are talked 
about, the less powerful you are.” Fame is 
even more a matter of chance than great- 
ness; and competence, like charity, had 
best begin at home. Private lives sturdily 
and courageously lived seem to be the best 
foundation for public service. Whether 
they carry the outward and visible sign 
that elective office bestows or have chiefly 
the inward and spiritual grace that Disraeli 
mentions seems largely a matter of chance. 


Almost every year at 
this time, the BULLETIN 
has pointed out to stu- 
dents and parents the very genuine oppor- 
tunities of the Summer Session of the Acade- 
my. There is no doubt that in the past 
this word has been of service to both 
school and client. This year, however, it 
seems likely that the enrollment will ex- 
ceed that of a year ago by a fair margin; 
and the timely thing for the writer to say is, 
“Get your application in as soon as pos- 
sible.” Inquiries and requests for a descrip- 
tive booklet should be addressed to Mr, 
Philip E. Hulburd, Chairman of the Sum- 
mer Session, Exeter N, H; 

This year the summer term of seven and 
one-half weeks will open on July 13 and 
close on September 3. The cost, $300, 
provides a furnished room, board, tuition, 
and expenses for all excursions. Of the 
members of the 1936 Summer Session, 
fifty-two qualified for admission to the 
Academy; eight seniors completed require- 
ments for the diploma; and others com- 
pleted preparation for college in September, 


The Nineteenth 
Summer Session 


made up deficiencies in work of the previous 
year, or secured promotion by doing ad- 
vanced work in different subjects. In the 
fall term of the regular session, five members 
of the Summer Session earned scholarships. 
One was a scholar of the First Group and 
was elected to the Cum Laude Society, and 
four were scholars of the Second Group. 
Whatever purpose a boy has in coming to 
the Summer Session, he finds in it the same 
spirit of orderly industry and good fellow- 
ship. As has been said before, the Summer 
Session, combining many of the advantages 
of a summer tutoring school and a recrea- 
tion camp, is an investment of time and 
money which is likely to prove enormously 
profitable to the average boy. 


This year Alumni Day 
will be on June 5. An- 
nouncement of that fact 
is being made far in advance so that asmany 
graduates as possible can make plans to be 
in Exeter at that time. Although the an- 
nual baseball game with Andover will prob- 
ably be the main attraction for most visitors, 
it is by no means the only one. On Friday 
afternoon, June 4, there will be held a golf 
tournament. Interest will constitute eligi- 
bility. In the evening, Dr. Perry will be at 
the Inn for coffee and to welcome all alumni 
who are in town. 

The tentative plans for Saturday, June 
5, are as follows: 


Alumni Day 


9:00—10:30 A. M. Registration—The Main Acade- 
my Building. 

10:30—11:30 A. M. Meeting of the General Alumni 

Association, the Main Acade- 
my Building. 

Chapel for alumni and students. 

Dr. Perry and others will 

speak. 


II:30—12:00 M. 


ORTON MEE, OE Buffet Luncheon — Langdell 
and Merrill Halls. 
2:00 P. M. Exeter-Andover Baseball Game 


at Exeter. 
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4:00— 5:30 P. M. Tea and Principal’s Reception 

at the Exeter Inn. 

5:30— 7:00 P. M. Class Dinners or General Alumni 
Dinner. (Plans to be an- 
nounced later.) 

Motion pictures at the school 
gymnasium. 


700 se Peel: 


CLASS REUNIONS 


Plans for a fiftieth reunion are being made by 
James M. Morton, Jr., George H. Moses, 
Hiram S. Cable, and William A. Barron. 

Philip M. Ham, 41 Front Street, Exeter, is 
arranging a reunion. 

David Merrill, 102 Front Street, Exeter, has 
asked members of that classs to get in 
touch with him. 


1887. 


1926. 


1931. 


When Senator Moses 
spoke to the school on 
February 20, he was asked 
: he would be willing to write his memories 
of Exeter after fifty years for the BULLETIN. 
The crisp and crackling paper which follows 
was the result. George Higgins Moses, ’87, 
has done yeomen service in the later flower- 
ing of New England and is one of the few 


Senator Moses 


most distinguished Exonians in active life 


today. 

Mr. Moses received his A.B. and A.M. 
from Dartmouth. For ten years he was pub- 
lisher of the Concord (N. H.) Monitor, sub- 
sequently leading an active career in politics 
which culminated in the permanent chair- 
manship of the Republican National Con- 
vention. From 1909 to 1912, he was Min- 
ister to Greece; and from 1918 to 1933 he 
was a member of the United States Senate 
from New Hampshire. During the last 
eight years, Senator Moses was President 
pro tempore of the Senate and Chairman of 
the Republican Senatorial Committee. In 
1921, he was given the honorary degree of 
LL.D. by George Washington University, 
and in 1928 the same degree by Dartmouth. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 


GEORGE H. MoskEs, ’87 


Dic mihi, Damoeta, cujum in pecus—Virgil’s Eclogues, III;1 


Ego, Exoniensis sum—My own poor Latin. 


Fifty years ago the Academy—despite a 
hundred years of historic perspective which 
it already possessed—was slender in re- 
sources and in equipment; but it was great 
in its intellectual power. 

It had but three buildings: Gorham Hall, 
which had a part-time job as the village 
hotel; Abbot Hall, where lived those of us 
who used to think ourselves “poor but 
brilliant’—that being the phrase which I 
later took to myself in talking to a lady in 
Washington society who had asked me to 
classify my colleagues in the Senate, and to 
whom I had replied that I had never gone 
beyond classifying myself; and the Acade- 
my Building, which had risen from the 
flames of two earlier structures, and in 
which we took, from the class-rooms, the 
inherited discipline of the Institution, and 
out of which, in the Chapel, we received that 
intellectual inheritance which the Academy 
has given to all of its sons. 

I have often thought that there could not 
be a better setting from which, day by day, 
impressionable youth could emerge from a 
matrix more suitable than that which the 
old Chapel provided. Its walls were hung, 
even covered, with portraits of men who 
were designated as alumni or as benefactors 
or as officers of either administration or 
instruction. 

Each morning, at an hour which I thought 
to be somewhat barbarous—because I have 
always thought of Heaven as a place where 
you could lie abed in the morning—I sat 
there in the company of other great minds 
(forgive my modesty) which had had their 
training in the Academy. 


Coming, as I did, from that town in which 
Daniel Webster and I were both “raised” 
and from which I followed him, first to 
Exeter, then to Dartmouth College, and 
then, magno intervallo, into the United 
States Senate, I should have lamented that 
I did not sit beneath his portrait in that 
daily, early-morning hour. 

But I did sit beneath the portrait of 
George Bancroft. That painting was one 
of the finest works of art which the Chapel 
contained. I am sorry that I cannot re- 
member the name of the artist; but I do 
recall the blazing eyes which looked out 
upon me from that canvas and in which I 
could discern his vision, not only of the 
great history which he afterward wrote and 
helped to make, but also of the Naval 
Academy which he established when eh 
was a Member of President Polk’s Cabinet. 
Perhaps I think more of this portrait be- 
cause my son was later a student at the 
Academy and from Exeter went to Annapolis 
in that period when the youth of the Acade- 
my were burning with the desire to subdue 
the Hun. When he went to take on the 
blue on the banks of the Severn, he found 
there what Bancroft had pictured: an 
institution which in the intervening years 
has filled up the history of our Country with 
both patriotism and scholarship. 

I came to the Academy from a rural 
country parsonage, where were few books, 
with plain living and high thinking; and 
when I first saw Exeter, as a town, I thought 
myself to be in a metropolis. There was a 
town with coal-tar concrete sidewalks, with 
street gas-lamps, with the public library 
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open three nights a week, and with a show 
in the Town Hall almost every Saturday 
night. I thought myself to be in a metropo- 
lis; and I never go back to Exeter now 
without thinking that I am in a great big 
town, almost comparable to London, where 
Water Street corresponds to Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, and the Wetherell Drug Store reminds 
you of Selfridge’s. 

_ Timagine that not many of my associates 
of fifty years ago still think of the town of 
Exeter as I do. They would, however, if 
they had ever been a candidate for United 
States Senator in a New Hampshire primary 
and found that Exeter had voted over- 
whelmingly in their favor. 

The Academy itself was as simple as its 
surroundings. The student body was some- 
thing over three hundred. In my class, 
when we graduated, there were fifty-five 
men. I have never been able to figure out— 
in spite of “Bull”? Wentworth’s instruction— 
exactly where I stood in that number; but 
I have liked to think that one formula which 
I could apply meant that I was number five 
among fifty-five. 

At that time the Faculty numbered only 

seven—like the family of the little girl who 
talked to Wordsworth—but it possessed a 
minority that were transcendent in scholar- 
ship and in matters of instruction. 
- First of all, there was “that incomparable 
pair,” as Doctor Amen said at the great 
Alumni Reunion in 1903, Wentworth and 
Cilley. Indeed they were incomparable. 
Different, but alike—different in their 
methods in class-room but alike in that they 
pounded scholarship into the youth who sat 
before them. 

Tradition was growing up in those days 
about “Bull” Wentworth. He had just 
‘began the publication of his text books, 
from which so many youngsters, all over the 
country, have flunked in the intervening 
years; and from which he was drawing those 
royalties which made him passing rich— 
for Exeter—and which built up the great 


publishing firm of Ginn and Company. We 
could always tell when “Bull” was prepar- 
ing a new edition of any of his books—be- 
cause he used to bring in to us the demon- 
strations, the problems, the what-have-you of 
mathematics in manuscript form; and we 
knew if we could do them, even passably 
well, that they would serve in the next 
edition of his texts. We also knew some- 
thing about the stock market. “Bull” was 
making money from his books and was 
seeking to make more in the stock market. 
At that time Atchison was the favorite 
medium for stock dealing on the Boston 
Exchange; and ‘Bull’ was a specialist 
in Atchison, even as he was in mathematics. 

Here I ought to add that we used to re- 
cite trigonometry to “Bull” at four o’clock 
of an afternoon— and from those recitations 


I recall him as the only person whom I 


have ever known in all the world who could 
pull a logarithm out of his head without 
using a table for it. 

Therefore, when we were assembled in the 
old mathematics room at four o’clock and 
the door opened and “Bull” entered, we 
could tell in a minute about the stock 
market. If he opened the door and closed 
it gently and walked quietly up the aisle to 
the dais, and there took off the silk hat 
which he always affected, stripped off his 
gloves and dropped them into the hat, 
peeled off his overcoat and laid it down 
gently on the desk, we knew that Atchison 
was up. 

But, if, when he opened the door and 
gazed upon the first person upon whom his 
eye alighted and shouted: “Bean, what’s 
the first proposition this class has today?” 
we knew that Atchison was down. And 
especially we knew it if he shouted even 
more loudly: ‘Well, Bean, put it right on 
the board.” . 

And then he would stalk down the aisle, 
pull off his coat as if it were the sort of 
impedimenta which a Roman soldier would 
discard, and proceed to pass out the propo- 
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sitions, one by one, until Emerson would 
say, “Well, that is the last of the lesson, 
Professor Wentworth.” 

And then we would flunk. “Bull” would 
look at me and say: ‘‘Moses. who is that at 
the board just behind you?” And I would 
turn around and look attentively and say, 
“Well, Professor Wentworth, it looks to me 
like Barron.” 

And “Bull” would say: ‘Sure, it is Bar- 
ron. What’s Barron doing?” And I 
again would look longingly, if not lovingly, 
at the blackboard and at Barron, and say: 
“Well, it looks to measifhe were ‘flunking.’”’ 

“Sure heis,” “Bull” would roar; and then 
nobody ever knew what ‘‘Bull” would give 
Barron for a mark on that day. 

But we used to think that “Bull” made 
up his marks at the end of every term upon 
a theory of real proportion. We used to say 
that “Bull” would take the catalogue and 
would start in alphabetically and would 
say: “Barron: Well, he does the best he 
can. I will give him 77.” And then he 
would go through the catalogue until he 
came to Moses and he would say: “Well, 
Moses has a Godawful nerve. I think I 
will give him 86.” And believe me, with 86 
I was more than content; because it meant 
that I could graduate and get into college 
on a certificate. 

“Brad” Cilley also had a tradition, but 
it was a somewhat different type. He and 
“Bull” had been in the Academy together. 
They had gone to Harvard together. They 
had come back to Exeter together— 
“Brad” to teach mathematics and “Bull” 
to teach Greek. They soon discovered that 
they were ill-assorted as professors and 
swapped chairs. They also discovered that 
the “‘Constitution of the Academy,” which 
had been drafted by the Founder when he 
established the Academy, had to be read 
each year at the Annual Meeting of the 
Trustees. In it was provided that whoever 
should be Principal of the Academy had 


to be in full agreement with the Founder 
regarding theological opinions. 

“Bull” and “Brad” studied this document 
and decided that neither of them could fulfill 
the testamentary desires of the Founder; 
so they struck hands and decided that 
neither of them could be Principal, but 
they would make it hot for whoever was 
Principal. 

And they did. 

Doctor Walter Quincy Scott was Princi- 
pal in my time. He was a classicist. That 
is to say, my diploma from him is in Latin 
and not only is my given name there printed 
in old English letters, ““Georgius,” but it is 
signed by “Gualterus Quincy Scott.” And 
how I prize that diploma! It stands, 
framed, on the walls of the room which I 
call my workshop; and with it are some 
other framed diplomas indicating that I 
am a Bachelor of Arts, a Master of Arts, 
twice a Doctor of Laws and once a Doctor 
of Letters—but of them all, this one means 
to me the signification of whatever scholar- 
ship I possess. 

I was once asked by a Principal at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy: ‘‘How did you happen 
to become Minister to Greece?” And I 
answered: ‘Because I came to Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy.” 

And that is true. Whatever instinct for 
scholarship I have ever possessed I got at 
Exeter. I have already told of my origins, 
from which this conclusion can readily be 
reached. But I also like to think of those 
days when ‘Bull’ Wentworth, “Brad” 
Cilley and George Lyman Kittredge figura- 
tively took me out behind the barn and with 
a long-lash whip turned me from a plug 
colt into somebody who could do at least 
three-quarters time on a racing track in 
scholarship. 

Kittredge still lives. His career has 
been remarkable. At Harvard he was a 
sharp in Greek and was one of the cast of 
the first Greek play which Harvard ever 
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produced. From Harvard he came to Exe- 
ter and taught me—and others, I hope,— 
Latin. Following his marriage he went 
back to Cambridge, went into the English 
Department at Harvard, and today he 
stands forth as one—yes, indeed, the one— 
outstanding master of English, from its be- 
ginning even before Chaucer, down to—well, 
shall we say, Franklin Delano Roosevelt? 

Kittredge’s recitation room was a pande- 
monium. No man was ever expected to sit 
in his seat. We sauntered all about the 
room; and, in early autumn and in the 
spring, we would be found leaning out of 
the window talking to somebody in the 
Academy yard. But we were expected 
always to recite. 

In those days we used to conjugate the 
Latin verbs, giving the third person singu- 
lar, active and passive, and, as we would be 
going along, I, perhaps, reciting, Kittredge 
would jerk his thumb over his shoulder 
into a corner of the room and every man 
there was expected to pick up the conjuga- 
tion where I had, perhaps, falteringly, 
dropped it, and go on with it. 

And Kittredge loved this pandemonium. 
I remember one time during the first winter 
when the Phillips Exeter Lectures were 
established. They were given by the Presi- 
dents of New England Colleges, among them 
being General Francis A. Walker, then 
President at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. General Walker was being 
entertained that day by John Taylor 
Perry—one of that great family of Gilmans 
who have come down through the colonial 
and the other later history of New Hamp- 
shire, and who was a trustee of the Acade- 
my. He brought General Walker to Kit- 
tredge’s recitation room; and when these 
two distinguished persons came in, we all 
felt abashed and went and took the seats 
which had been assigned to us on the first 
day of our recitation to Kittredge and 
which we had not known since. 

General Walker listened to our recitation 


for a time and when he and Mr. Perry went 
out, Kittredge—who always used a Bohn 
text without notes and with a yellow paper 
cover—threw the book down on his desk 
with an emphasis which shattered the 
volume, and proceeded to read the riot act 
to us: ‘‘What’s the matter with you men?” 
he demanded. “I know more Latin than 
General Walker does. You know more 
Latin than he does. Don’t ever let that 
happen again. Don’t you ever go and sit 
down. You stand up and go on just as if 
you are more afraid of me than you are of 
any President of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology!” 

And he has been like that since. He 
knows his stuff. And I have always said 
that Kittredge and “Bull” Wentworth and 
“Brad” Cilley, like Dr. Mark Hopkins, 


“as Garfield said of Williams College, could 


make enough of an educational institution 
for me. 

From this it may be thought that the in- 
tellectual life of the Academy fifty years 
ago was restricted. Indeed it was —if one 
thinks only of the circle in which our pe- 
dantic feet were taught to move. We took 
Greek, Latin and Mathematics—Mathe- 
matics, Latin and Greek—for sixteen hours 
a week. And yet I have always thought 
that there we gained a background upon 
which we might undertake whatever we 
wished to make for our lives. I know that 
the elective system has now run rampant 
in our colleges; I know that young men who 
seek a degree in the arts because of its social 
advantages seek, even more zealously, the 
“snap courses” which are offered in such 
prolific quantity in every curriculum. But I 
know, also, that upon the type of course 
which Exeter handed out fifty years ago, and 
which I hope is still fed to the famished intel- 
lect of youth, there was something that made 
each one of us competent to undertake any 
professional calling, any business yearning, 


‘any type of research in which a scholarly 


mind might lead. 
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But to return to the Faculty: I should 
not neglect the three—perhaps I should 
nowadays call it a threesome—whom I 
have not mentioned. In addition to Doctor 
Scott, to Wentworth, to Cilley, and to Kit- 
tredge, there were others: Faulhauber, who 
taught modern languages—to which no- 
body paid much attention in those days; 
and Getchell, who taught Natural Science— 
most unnaturally. 

And there was “Tuffy’—who still re- 
mains, the sole connection with that Exeter 
of which we are so proud and that Exeter 
from which we hope so much. 

It was he who gave me the only rebuke 
which has followed me through my life. 
And the solemnity with which he uttered it 
was such that I cannot make it understood 
in words of print. But it has always made 
me think that Exeter should mean much to 
any boy who has ever been there. 

What it will mean for other boys who are 
there now or who will come there is for his- 
tory torecord. It may be that at some great 
anniversary another Daniel Webster will 
speak and will refer,as Webster did, to Doc- 
tor Abbot, and will tell of what Abbot and 
those who have followed him in the Acade- 
my catalogue may mean to any boy. 


The new Academy to me forms a land of 
strangers. I walk the streets of Exeter and 
I still think I am in a metropolis. I call 
upon John Templeton, and he and I ex- 
change reminiscences of fifty years ago. I 
not only exchange reminiscences with him, 
but I give him my thanks for a friendship 
which began when I was a crude lad at 
Exeter, and which he has been willing to 
maintain through the years that have 
passed. I go to see “Tuffy” and tell him 
that he taught me never to’split an infinitive 
and that on Friday afternoons he gave me a 
set of gestures with which I have since 
reached over the footlights and made some 
kind of an impression on a political audience. 

And I look at the Harkness Plan. And I 
forsake the prejudice which I had against it 
at the outset; because I know that the wis- 
dom with which Lewis Perry has taken the 
Harkness millions and has applied them— 
not only to the bricks-and-mortar which the 
application of such a plan requires, but also 
to that spirit of scholarship for which Exe- 
ter has always stood and will continue to 
stand for generations still to come: an 
institution which will be loved by all of us 
who have heard or will hear the call of its 
Della a MUG veniteDueLinaitavii) Sluis: 
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IN THE SCIENCE BUILDING 


Laboratory Assistant Supplying a Student 
from the Stock-room 

The Instructors’ Workshop 

A Biology Class 


The Photographic Group 

The Hlementary Physics Laboratory 

A Chemistry Student in the Balance 
Room 
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SCIENCE AT EXETER 


Joun C. Hoce 


Probably the most striking thing in the 
normal secondary school education is the 
scant respect paid to the sciences. The 
average student is exposed either to physics 
or to chemistry for a short season because 
no man should experience the sense of shame 
when he peers under the hood of his car. 
The industrial revolution has placed a new 
emphasis on science—the science of every- 
day life. Textbooks have been popularized 
and the numerous illustrations include the 
Boulder Dam, a movie projector, and a 
rayon making machine. But this stress on 
“everyday science” has little to do with the 
claim of science in a school curriculum. It 
has, in fact, impeded progress and has intro- 
duced difficulties to the beginner which the 
most mature scientist cannot solve. But 
the attitude towards science is changing; 
science is gaining momentum as a sound 
educational force in the land. 

Science, properly taught, should be a co- 
partner in the basic subjects of a sound 
curriculum. It trains the mind to reason 
from facts which can, for the most part, be 
verified by experiment. This is, at once, 
the peculiarity of the justification for 
science teaching—by logical reasoning a 
conclusion is reached or a prediction is 
made; then the observation is confirmed by 
experiment. Science teaches caution and 
precision and develops a healthy scepticism. 
Moreover, science abounds in unsolved 
problems. It is a fertile field for inquiry 
and is capable of arousing an enthusiasm 
which the educator can ill-afford to dis- 
regard. It is commonly asserted that the 
classics and mathematics are the corner 
stones of sound education; classics, since it 
forms a background for language study, 
and mathematics because it is essential to 
the sciences. This argument has served to 


defer the study of science until mathematics 
is well under way. Buta great deal of sound 
elementary science can be taught with 
little reference to mathematics, and this 
particular aspect is being stressed in the 
elementary sciences as they are taught in 
the Academy. 

The way was cleared for the development 
of science in Exeter in 1931 when the separ- 
ate sciences were absorbed in a single 
science department. The close association 
and the interdependence of physics and 
chemistry supported the wisdom of this 
decision; the results of this unification 
have amply justified it. At the same time, 
in 1931, the new Thompson Science Build- 
ing was opened. This red brick building, 
erected by the late Colonel Boyce Thompson, 
forms the northwest. side of the Phillips 
Quadrangle and is probably the most im- 
posing structure on the campus. The base- 
ment and first floor are used for physics 
instruction; chemistry and biology occupy 
the second and third floors. The main 
physics floor has three classrooms, a large 
laboratory, a demonstration room, two stor- 
age rooms for apparatus, a preparation 
room, four instructors’ offices, and a private 
laboratory. 

Two years ago the third classroom was 
added, particularly designed to meet the 
“round the table” requirement of the Hark- 
ness Plan. A small center-fixed table has 
water, gas, and electricity. Two movable 
tables can be hitched into this fixture. 
These movable tables offer considerable 
flexibility, in that an instructor can with- 
draw his apparatus so that he himself con- 
trols it, or he can extend it into the class so 
that students can make close observations 
and take readings. The demonstration 
room is arranged in theatre style so that 
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seventy-five students can observe the ex- 
perimental demonstrations. The classroom 
experiments are limited to apparatus which 
can reasonably be duplicated. Once a 
week, students assemble in the demonstra- 
tion room to observe the more complicated 
experiments which cannot be performed in 
the classroom. The elementary laboratory 
has eight large tables which are adequately 
supplied with water, gas, direct and alter- 
nating current. The laboratory is large 
enough to accommodate two sections of 
fifteen without interference. 

The advanced physics room is in the 
basement. This is a spacious, well-equipped 
combined laboratory and classroom. The 
reading room, also in the basement, contains 
physical, chemical, and biological reference 
books and journals. This room is becoming 
increasingly popular, and students are en- 
couraged to read beyond the limits of a 
textbook. The dark room accommodates 
twenty-four students of the photographic 
group. Although it is well equipped, it is 
already too small to meet the demands. 
An instructors’ shop with facilities for both 
metal work and wood work was installed in 
the basement three years ago. 

The visitor to the second floor is at once 
struck by the attractive, well-lighted dis- 
play cases. The geological, biological, and 
chemical exhibits are a source of profitable 
enjoyment to the student. But the bio- 
logical laboratory on this floor is the real 
center of attraction. This is a spacious 
room with students’ tables, suitably spaced 
for microscopic work. The frogs, the 
turtles, the crayfish, the alligator, and the 
chick all live peacefully together. The con- 
struction of this laboratory was begun last 
summer. The completed work (which will 
probably take effect this summer) will make 
a handsome addition to the science depart- 
ment. Attached to the laboratory are an 
instructor’s private laboratory and _ office. 
The bulk of the chemistry teaching is also 
carried out on this floor, for in addition to 


the biological rooms, there are two ele- 
mentary chemical laboratories, an advanced 
laboratory, a balance room, an instructor’s 
laboratory, three offices, and a storage room. 

The elementary laboratories are in every 
way ideal. They are, in effect, combined 
classroom and laboratories. Each contains 
two work benches which offer ample space 
for twelve students. There are forty-eight 
lockers in each laboratory so that an in- 
structor can accommodate four classes of 
twelve boys each. The benches are fitted 
with water, gas, electricity, direct and 
alternating, and compressed air. Each 
laboratory has safety devices in the form of a 
rolled blanket and a shower bath. Ventila- 
tion is good and is effected both by a forced 
draft and by suction. The instructor’s 
bench, equipped with all the necessary fit- 


‘tings, is used for demonstration purposes. 


The laboratories open immediately on to 
the main storage room so that students can 
draw supplies from the laboratory assistant 
without loss of time. The advanced labora- 
tory is sufficiently commodious to be used 
also as a recitation room. In design it re- 
sembles the elementary laboratories. It 
differs from them since there is working 
space for only twenty-four students. The 
advanced student has a much more gener- 
ous allowance of locker space. Moreover, 
each station is supplied with steam heat. 
The balance room represents a very vital 
part of the practical work of the elementary 
courses. There are fifteen analytical bal-— 
ances, and each boy is assigned to a particu- 
lar balance. The number of balances ex- 
ceeds the number of students in any class so 
that overlapping is avoided. A good mer- 
curial barometer also hangs in the balance 
room. The SILENCE notices in this room 
serve to remind the student that good 
quantitative work is impossible unless there 
is close concentration on the particular 
problem. The third floor of the Science 
Building needs little description since it is 
largely a duplication of the second. There 
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are two elementary laboratories, more dis- 
play cases, a balance room with fifteen 
balances and a barometer, storage space, 
an assistant’s laboratory and two instruc- 
tors’ offices. 

It would, of course, be out of place to 
make any detailed reference to the appar- 
atus and smaller equipment. This has been 
generously supplied and is adequate for 
sound instruction. It is probably true that 
the Thompson Science Building is the best 
equipped school laboratory in the country. 
The science staff now consists of ten instruc- 
tors and three laboratory assistants. With 
this equipment available it is not surprising 
that considerable emphasis has been placed 
upon clear objectives. A number of changes 
have been made towards this end. Course 
statistics are made to show how far the 
aims are being reached and how far they 
should be modified. 

The main course in both physics and 
chemistry is the traditional one-year course. 
These courses are designated Physics 3 and 
Chemistry 3 in the catalogue. They follow 
closely the syllabi of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Each is rewarded by a 
one unit credit; this is its chief recom- 
mendation. The physics course covers 
mechanics, hydrostatics, heat, light, sound, 
magnetism, and electricity. The chemistry 
course deals with the chief metals and non- 
metals and their more important com- 
pounds, the gas laws, the atomic theory and 
the consequent quantitative laws and, 
finally, considerable emphasis is placed on 
the ionization theory. Both courses are 
tragically ambitious, and even the most 
earnest teacher must accept the inevitable 
superficiality of these courses. They are 
taken at such breathless pace between Sep- 
tember and June that there is little oppor- 
tunity for reflection or for that slow absorp- 
tion which is so necessary for depth, matur- 
ity, and for the development of a scholarly 
attitude. Each is a characteristic unit of 
our educational system; both often lead 


into blind alleys. The colleges naturally 
pay little heed to these courses, and their 
normal procedure is to repeat the same 
course at the same speed, but with extended 
boundaries. It is, however, only fair ‘to 
point out that there is hope that a reason- 
able course may yet emerge. The College 
Entrance Examination Board has definitely 
decided to revise the syllabus in physics, in 
chemistry, and in biology. Teachers associ- 
ations have had ample opportunity to ex- 
press opinions and to make resolutions. It 
is not unlikely that, in the near future, both 
Physics 3 and Chemistry 3 will lose some of 
their more objectionable features. Then, 
again, the colleges are showing a more 
generous attitude towards the abler boys. 
A strong recommendation from the Acade- 
my usually results in the advancement of a 
boy so that there will be little or no repeti- 
tion of earlier work. 

Nevertheless, these courses will always 
have the inherent disadvantages of a study 
that begins and ends in one year. In order 
to meet the limitations of the one-year 
course the sequence 1, 2 is offered in both 
chemistry and physics. Physics 1 and 
Chemistry 1 are minor courses offered to 
Lower or Upper Middlers. Each has two 
recitations per week. Here the foundations 
are laid, and the reasonable pace brings the 
course well within the understanding of even 
the mediocre student. Chemistry 1 employs 
the historical approach and emphasizes 
particularly the significance of the re- 
searches of Priestly, Lavoisier, Cavendish, 
and Dalton. The historical method 1s, 
after all, the natural approach for the be- 
ginner. The difficulties of the early chemist 
were due largely to lack of knowledge and to 
poor apparatus. There is, at once, a 
sympathetic bond between the pioneer and 
the beginner. Moreover, the discoveries 
follow each other so logically as to be almost 
predictable. But the strongest recom- 
mendation for this approach is that at this 
stage chemistry bears little relation to every- 
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day life and it cannot be popularized. The 
historical or classical method is both en- 
joyable and educative. Chemistry 1 deals 
chiefly with ogyxen, hydrogen, water, car- 
bon, sulphur, the atomic theory, equations, 
and valence. 

Physics 1, similarly, leads to Physics 2 
but, in this case, there is no such obvious 
approach since the historical development is 
highly mathematical. Moreover, physics 
does not offer the historical cohesion of 
chemistry since its development was along 
the relatively independent paths of mechan- 
ics, electricity, and light. The problem is 
to build up a sound course involving only 
mathematics within the grasp of young 
students. This course has been modified 
for several years in the light of experience. 
There now seem to be reasonable agreement 
among the instructors that the course should 
include both hydrostatics and heat. This 
possibility is being considered since it offers 
a thorough and interesting treatment with- 
out mathematical complications. At the 
same time, interesting data is being collected 
which throws some light upon the: most 
vexing questions to the beginner in’ science, 
The young student rarely gets sound advice 
when he asks whether he should begin his 
study of science with physics or with chem- 
istry; indeed, it is doubtful if really sound 
advice can be given on the point. The 
limited data, and the opinions of instructors, 
indicate that a boy has less difficulty with 
the factual chemistry than with the more 
philosophical physics. But this is certainly 
not true of Physics 3 and Chemistry 3 
where the sciences are begun when the stu- 
dent is older. A. recent questionnaire, 
answered. by boys who have taken both 
Physics 3 and Chemistry 3, indicates that 
Chemistry 3 is the more difficult and more 
time-absorbing. This impression of the 
boys is certainly reflected by the grades. As 
arule, a physics grade is consistently higher 
than a chemistry grade until the end of the 
year, when the difference strangely disap- 


pears. There are probably two reasons for 
this. Insufficient time is allowed in Chem- 
istry 3 for the discussion of basic principles 
so that far too much stress is placed on 
memory work. This difficulty is not nearly 
so marked in physics which is further aided 
by mathematics. 

Physics 1 and Chemistry 1 are followed by 
the major courses Physics 2 and Chemistry 
2 in the following year. The syllabus of 
these combined courses 1 and 2 are the same 
as for the single Course 3. But the pace is 
slower and the work more thorough. Addi- 
tional reading is undertaken, and many 
topics are pursued beyond the limits of the 
elementary course. The two-year contact 
with the same science has a maturing effect 
so that a good student in Chemistry 2 has 
a confidence and sureness not possessed by 


- the corresponding student in Chemistry 3. 


This description would be incomplete 

without some reference to the laboratory 
work in both physics and chemistry. The 
small classes and the excellent laboratory 
facilities make it evitable that this method 
of instruction should receive more than 
ordinary attention. A boy invariably 
builds his own apparatus and draws reason- 
able conclusions from observations. The 
instructor is at hand at all times to clarify _ 
a difficulty or to pursue the problem be- 
yond the apparent limit. 
- A popular combination is Course 1 in the 
Lower Middle year, Course 2 in the Upper 
Middle year, and Course 3 of another 
science in the Senior year. The 1, .2 se- 
quence is the Exeter method of meeting the 
main objection to the one-year course. 

About fifteen boys take two major 
sciences of physics and chemistry simul- 
taneously, and about fifty take them con- 
secutively. In this latter case, data is being 
collected to show how far one science is 
aided by the study of a previous and 
different science. There is clear indication 
that a boy with a previous science at once 
settles into the new science so that his 
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grades do not show the wide variations 
which are frequently so characteristic of a 
raw beginner. There is not yet enough 
evidence to measure the effect of one 
science on another except to see that the 
influence is marked. 

But probably the most important science 
development in the Academy is the intro- 
duction of the new combined course in 
physics and chemistry. This is described 
in the catalogue as the Physics-Chemistry 
course. A selected number of boys are al- 
lowed to substitute science for Latin in the 
Lower Middle year. Thus, a boy may be 
excused from Latin 2 and the diploma re- 
quirement and embarks upon an integrated 
two-year course of physics and chemistry. 
The selection of boys is made by a com- 
mittee of which the principal is chairman. 
-The committee considers the recommenda- 
_tions of advisers, the reports of instructors, 
the opinions of parents, and the indications 
of an aptitude test. Last. September, 
thirteen boys were admitted to this course. 

The new physics-chemistry course is edu- 
cationally sound and avoids the major de- 
fect inherent in the normal one-science ap- 


effect. 


proach. Physics and chemistry are not 
logically separable—they are two aspects 
of the same thing. Physics deals with the 
various forms of energy; chemistry deals 
with the atomic and molecular changes 
which result from energy changes. Each is 
essentially a part of the other, so that the 
omission of one must adversely affect the 
other. Originally, the division into two 
branches, physics and chemistry, was purely 
arbitrary and was made as a matter of con- 
venience. This division is both useful and 
necessary when science is treated in colleges 
as a specialized subject, although in the 
atomic researches of the twentieth century 
the boundary lines have been completely 
swept away. The two sciences ultimately 
merge and they should be inseparable at the 
outset. It is true that chemistry leans on 
physics much more than physics leans on 


chemistry. All chemical reactions involve 


energy changes, usually heat changes. The 
ionization theory is of fundamental import- 
ance in chemical reactions; it is an electric 
Both the study of heat and of 
electricity are essential for a clear conception 
of chemical reactions. They are both com- 
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pletely omitted from the ordinary course of 
chemistry. Moreover, if a boy takes physics 
and chemistry consecutively, there is, of 
necessity, a great deal of overlapping and 
repetition. The new _ physics-chemistry 
course is intended to present elementary 
science in the most comprehensible form. 
The most satisfactory method of developing 
this course has yet to be determined. The 
logical sequence suggested, after one year’s 
EXDELlenCewel wmilydLOStalicS maa mancat mea: 
chemistry of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon; 
the atomic theory and the quantitative 
laws; 4, electrostatics, the electron, ioniza- 
tion, cells and Faraday’s Laws of electro- 
lysis; 5, mechanics and energy; 6, mag- 
netism and electricity; 7, chemistry of 
sulphur, halogens, and metals; 8, light and 
sound. 

This integrated course of physics and 
chemistry is probably our most important 
science problem. It is part of a national 
movement. The course was strongly recom- 
mended by a science commission appointed 
by the College Entrance Examination Board 
two years ago. At present, only ten schools 
are known to be taking this combined 
course. But it is founded upon sound ideas, 
and it will undoubtedly grow in strength as 
room is made for it in the curriculum and as 
more instructors are trained in two sciences. 

The multiplicity of science courses in the 
Academy is not a desirable feature. This 
inevitably results from the changes which 
are being put into effect. The Courses 1 and 
2 will be stressed more and more as they 
emerge from the experimental stage. This 
is equally true of the physics-chemistry 
course; for this is obviously the ideal course 
for the fifty boys who, at present, take 
physics and chemistry courses in consecu- 
tive years. In this way it is hoped, eventu- 
ally, to reduce, and probably to eliminate, 
the enrolment in Chemistry 3 and Physics 3. 

An important feature of the science teach- 
ing in the Academy is the emphasis placed 
on advanced courses. These courses appeal 


-record of E. J. Wilson is significant. 


to boys with scientific aptitude and they 
are selective. The equivalent of the corre- 
sponding college courses, they are recog- 
nized as such by the colleges. It is at this 
level that the colleges have generously co- 
operated and have accepted the recom- 
mendations of the science department. Ad- 
vanced students are placed in courses be- 
yond the freshmen level in college so that 
the college education is enriched as a result. 
A student in an advanced course is in his 
second or, more probably, his third year of 
science in the Academy. He has met the 
diploma requirements and is obviously be- 
yond the average standing of his class. It 
is, as yet, too early to measure the effect of 
this advanced science upon a student’s 
academic life, but this is clearly a problem 
worth investigating. In the meantime the 
This 
student took the organic chemistry course 
in Exeter and entered Princeton in 1934. 
As a sophomore in Princeton he took the ad- 
vanced organic course, usually taken by 
seniors and graduate students, and led his 
class. 

There are three advanced courses: Chem- 
istry 4 (qualitative analysis), Chemistry 5 
(organic Chemistry), and Physics 4. Quali- 
tative analysis provides the best mental 
discipline of all chemistry courses. It is ever 
providing new theoretical problems and 
gives ample opportunity for the review of the 
fundamental principles. Organic chemistry 
offers a peculiar fascination to the young 
student; the never-ending permutations of 
the carbon, hydrogen, oxygen combination 
stimulate him to the possibility of an 
original synthesis. The chemistry is simple, 
logical, and predictable and is a pleasant re- 
lief after the contortions of inorganic chem- 
istry. But it is in the practical laboratory 
work that organic chemistry is supreme. 
The apparatus is often complicated and al- 
ways demands skill and originality in 
manipulation. The student learns the 
value of patience and of meticulous care 
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through the medium of disappointment. 
Physics 4 is essentially a course in atomic 
physics. The work of the first two terms 
deals with the theoretical approaches to the 
main problem; wave motion, rotary mo- 
tion, the laws of thermodynamics and 
oscillating circuits are all discussed. The 
laboratory work deals with the same funda- 
mental principles. In the third term the 
stage is set for the intelligent pursuit of 
modern physics. 

Biology has, at last, entered the fold. 
Biology did not find a place in the Exeter 
curriculum until September, 1936, as the 
more immediate problem was the extension 
of sciences already established. The intro- 
duction of biology again emphasized the 
interdependence of the sciences. Physics is 
accepted, but chemistry is preferred as a 
pre-requisite. A beginning course in biology 
should lay a firm foundation in the principles 
of structure, function, and the evolution of 
living organisms. This is not an end in it- 
self but forms a fundamental background 
for the understanding of all further work in 
this field. The course must, of necessity, 
follow the requirements of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. The broad 
superficial field of this requirement spreads 
over an area that is not adequately covered 
in college courses for some years.. By the 
careful selection of students, it is hoped to 
develop a course in biology which offers 
intellectual discipline and demands persist- 
ent, logical thought. 

The schedules of the Junior and Lower 
Middle years offer very little opportunity 
for free election; the four compulsory major 
courses in each year are limited to language 
and mathematical studies. It was felt that 
there was a real need for optional courses of 
an informational nature. To this end, 
minor courses in both geology and astron- 
omy were offered to Juniors and Lowers. 
The course in geology could never have been 
offered except for a magnificent gesture— 


the Latin department supplied the instruc- 
tor. 

A considerable number of boys, unper- 
turbed by this formidable program, join 
one or more of the extra curricular activities. 
The Scientific Society has been a flourishing 
concern for a number of years. The society 
meets once a week with the faculty science 
adviser. A student member usually reads 
a scientific paper. Of late, the members 
have turned their scientific interest towards 
constructive work and at the present time a 
telescope and a cathode ray oscillograph 
are being constructed. The Radio Club, 
the Meteorology Group, the Photographic 
Group, and the Navigation Group repre- 
sent more specialized activities each under 
the supervision of a faculty adviser. The 
Photographic Group is particularly active; 
a display of photographic art adorns the 
science building; the group sponsors a 
school photographic exhibit in the spring 
and exchanges photographs with the photo- 
graphic clubs of other schools. 

The growth of the sciences has, naturally, 
not taken place without some misgiving. At 
least, it can be maintained that every 
change has been directed towards the same 
end and that the scheme of development 
was given, in outline, to the faculty, five 
years ago. 

This article should not be concluded with- 
out some reference to two common criti- 
cisms directed against thorough science 
teaching in schools. It is frequently asserted 
that schools are not intended to train 
scientists. It is, of course, doubtful if a 
scientist can be trained, any more than a 
musician can be trained. The fundamental 
education must be the same for the ungifted 
as for the gifted student. Many educators 
recommend a different school science course 
for non-college students. This bifurcation 
is very unfortunate. Science is an intellect- 
ual exercise; it quickens the faculty of 
observation; it teaches the learner to reason 
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from facts which he, himself, has observed; 
it strengthens the power of rapid and accur- 
ate generalization. It is not easy to justify 
different courses for the college and the 
non-college student. It has further been 
asserted, with some truth, that advanced 
science work in schools invades the tradi- 
tional realm of the colleges, and that the 
colleges are better adapted to undertake the 
work. But, in effect, the colleges undertake 
a good deal of science work that can, at 
least, be done equally well in schools. The 
courses offered in Exeter can all be justified 
on pedagogical grounds. They are essen- 
tially school courses and none have the 
slightest suggestion of specialization. The 
colleges are showing a fine toleration to- 
wards this invasion. A _ satisfactory ad- 
vanced science student has no difficulty in 
getting college recognition of school work. 

The expansion of the sciences has in no 
way impaired the classical tradition of the 
Academy. Science still remains an op- 
tional subject, and there is no desire to see 
compulsory science among the diploma re- 
quirements. If a boy has an aptitude for 
science, it is reasonable that he be given an 
opportunity to do profitable work in this 
field. It is unlikely that there will be any 
recommendation to extend the sciences 
further. There is still much work to be 
done in consolidating the present courses. 
The technique of teaching, the discussion 
of the aims and the means of improving the 
present courses are ever under fire in depart- 
ment meetings. | 

In spite of the steady gain in equipment, 
there still remain some notable deficiencies. 
As yet there is no workshop where students 
can do woodwork or metal work. Hand- 
work has been a neglected factor in the 
Academy’s educational development. 
Some boys show marked aptitude in this 
method of expression; others possess the 
aptitude without knowing it. One boy has 
recently presented a magnificent, two and a 
half pound, octahedral crystal of alum to the 


science department. He grew it in two 
months in his dormitory. The science build- 
ing can, no longer, offer facilities for the 
pursuit of hobbies; It has reached the limit 
of expansion. There is much to be said for 
a Hobbies Building which would include 
work shops and would give opportunity for 
the leisurely pursuit of a hobby. There 
are now ten science instructors, but the 
science building has not more than three 
private instructors’ laboratories. A science 
instructor needs a laboratory. Science is 
progressive, and the successful teacher is also 
a student. Without the facilities to keep 
abreast there is danger of losing that en- 
thusiasm so essential for successful teaching. 
Some of the present offices can readily be 
converted into laboratories. 

In a recent questionnaire, answered by 


‘both physics and chemistry students, there 


was a frequent request for more experiments 
involving originality and freedom. One can 
well quote from a recent letter of the late 
Pavlov, the famous Russian biologist. The 
quotation forms part of his last testament to 
young Russian science students. It offers 
encouragement to those who find the spade- 
work irksome; and, at the same time, it 
represents what we believe to be, sound ad- 
vice in science teaching. ‘‘Grasp well the 
A. B. C. of science before attempting to 
climb its summits. Never attempt to deal 
with subsequents without first mastering 
antecedents. Never attempt to cover your 
lack of knowledge by guesses and hypothe- 
ses no matter how bold. No matter how 
this soap bubble may delight you by its 
iridescence, it will inevitably burst and 
lead you nowhere. Accustom yourself to re- 
straint and patience. Learn to do the spade- 
work in science. Study, compare, accumu- 
late facts. But while studying, experiment- 
ing, observing, try not to remain on the sur- 
face of the facts. Do not become archivists 
of facts. Try to penetrate into the secrets 
of their origin, search persistently for the 
laws which govern them.” 
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THE EXHTER INN 


THE EXETER INN 


EBEN WALLACE, ’16 


The Inn has grown so tremendously in 
popularity and usefulness since its opening 
that it is gradually becoming a center for 
many who travel in or around this vicinity 
of New Hampshire. More and more alumni 
find it most economical, convenient, and fit- 
ting for their requirements, and parents are 
beginning to appreciate its hospitality and 
its quiet and homelike atmosphere. Since 
the Inn has been incorporated as a definite 
department of theschool, many of the wishes 
and desires of the Trustees have been carried 
out, although not strictly in line with the pro- 
cedures of commercial hotel management. 

It has been the policy of the Inn to serve 
the best food as reasonably as possible, and 
to vary the menus according to the markets. 
Fresh vegetables the year around—fruits 
in season— the choicest of meats and fresh 
fish are supplied. The terrace has been 
covered by an awning to accommodate 
those who enjoy a continental atmosphere 
while eating. Banquets, card and tea 
parties, special dinners, elaborate buffets— 
in fact everything from the simplest to the 
most intricate is presented by a polite and 
efficient organization. 


The lounge, lobby, radio room and Chad- 
wick room complete the popular gathering 
places on the ground floor. Because of the 
need for extra space to accommodate meet- 
ings of various clubs, dance gatherings and 
bridge teas, a cement room under the north- 
west wing is being completed in knotty 
pine to duplicate similar rooms in the old 
taverns of early Exeter days. 

There are certain times of the year when 
reservations are absolutely necessary— 
over Andover week-end, at Commencement, 
and at the beginning of school. Last sum- 
mer On occasion prospective guests had to be 
turned away. 

As you know, Exeter really is a delightful 
spot in the summer—near the mountains, 
close by the ocean, and surrounded by many 
of the more popular vacation spots. It is an 
ideal place to visit: golf courses in and 
around town, tennis courts and swimming 
pool at the school; horses to ride, and plenty 
of opportunity to visit the beaches with the 
least amount of effort or discomfort. In the 
midst of all this is the Inn, quiet and lux- 
urious, yet inexpensive for its homelike and 
congenial surroundings. 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOL 


Preachers at Phillips Church 


The following were the Academy preachers for 
the winter term: 

Jan. 10, Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, Emmanuel 
Church, Boston; Jan. 17, Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, 
Christ Church, Cambridge; Jan. 24, Rev. Sidney 
Lovell, Yale University; Jan. 31, Rev. William H. 
Jones, Phillips Exeter Academy; Feb. 7, Dr. Joel 
B. Hayden, Western Reserve Academy; Feb. 14, 
Rev. Robert K. Wicks, Dean of Princeton Univer- 
sity Chapel; Feb. 21, Dr. J. Edgar Park, President 
of Wheaton College; Feb. 28, Rev. William P. 
Schell, Board of Foreign Missions; Mar. 7, Rev. 
Morgan P. Noyes, Central Presbyterian Church, 
Montclair, N. J.; Mar. 14, Rev. Joseph Twichell, 
Southport, Conn.; Mar. 21, Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, 
Christ Church, Cambridge. 


Cinema 


The moving pictures for the winter term included 
the following main pictures: ‘“The Gay Desperado,” 
‘Sinner Take All,” “Slalom,” ““Banjo on My Knee,” 
“Come and Get It;’ “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” ““Three Men on a Horse,” “‘Dodsworth,” 
“After the Thin Man,” ‘Yellow Cruise,” ‘That 
Girl from Paris,” ‘‘The Plainsman,”’ ‘Winterset,’ 
“The Smartest Girl in Town,” “Camille,” “Lloyds 
of London,” ‘One in a Million,” and ‘The Devil 
is a Sissy.” 

The most popular shorts were the Pete Smith 
sport talks, ‘Silly Symphonies,” “Micky Mouse,” 
and ‘‘The March of Time.” 


Theatre 


Dramatic activity in the Academy during the 
winter opened on January 23 with the performance 
of two plays in the Little Theatre: J. J. Bell’s ‘“The 
Thread of Scarlet,’”’ and Lady Gregory’s ““The Work- 
house Ward.” The former, a one-act melodrama, 
was produced by Mr. E. R. Scott, and played with 
gusto by a cast of six. Frank Clancy as the inn- 
keeper, Thomas Peyton, Robert Barnet, and David 
Boffey, as tradesmen of the village, Gilbert Hahn, 
Jr., as Breen, the odd-jobs man, and Elliot Buckley 
as a traveler furnished sound entertainment. 

The familiar ‘‘Workhouse Ward” was amusingly 
handled by Peter Grey and Robert Q. Davis as the 
two brawling old inseparables, with Charles Bridge 
as Mrs. Donahue, who tries vainly to separate them. 

On February 13, Mr. Finch and Mr. Mayher pre- 
sented W. W. Jacobs’ ‘The Monkey’s Paw,” a 
fantasy of the age-old three wishes and attendant 
curse. Charles Avery, of Katonah, N. Y., and 


Bayard Osborn, of New York City, played the 
leads. 

On the same program Mr. Jorré and Mr. Everett 
presented “‘Par un Jour de Pluie,” by Louis Forest. 
The play, as is usually the case in productions by 
Les Cabotins, was acted with intelligence and spirit. 

Instead of the familiar Gilbert and Sullivan teas 
of other years, Mr. Scott gave two lectures, inter- 
spersed with many selections from the operas, early 
in the winter term. He was supported in the musi- 
cal features by Mrs. Bartell, Mr. Galt, Mr. Jorré, 
and Mr. Landers. 

On the evenings of March 4 and 5, in the Academy 
Chapel, the Dramatic Association, with the Musical 
Clubs, capably presented a most ambitious double 
bill; Anatole France’s ‘“The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife,” and Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Trial by 
Jury.” 

About “‘The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife,” 
the reviewer has always been of the “utterly spoiled 
by translation” school, but both producer and cast 
deserve the utmost credit. Forrest C. Eggleston, of 
New York City, struggled manfully with the prob- 
lem of saying that matters were unbearable for most 
of two scenes, and John B. Rosenbaum, of Glencoe, 
Ill., proved to be an acceptably difficult wife. This 
part was avery goodone. Others that the reviewer 
liked were Donald L. Grant, of White Plains, N. Y., 
as the surgeon; Peter P. Grey, of Palisades, N. Y., 
the apothecary; and the fiddler, Robert W. Mazur, 
of Brookline. 

“Trial by Jury,” to quote briefly one who has seen 
them all, was the best thing in forty years. The 
one defect, a mechanical one, was that the flat stage 
and flat auditorium made it difficult to see the rear 
rows of “‘spectators,”’ a pity, considering the garrets 
ransacked to provide the delightful costumes seen 
for only a brief flash at the opening curtain. As to 
the play itself, the court room spectators were a 
tuneful little microcosm of all court room crowds, 
the bridesmaids were all that bridesmaids could be 
asked to be, and the jury showed such sympathetic 
interest in the plaintiff and such complete indiffer- 
ence to the defendant that there arose the unique 
situation, to quote Mr. Scott, of the sixth juryman’s 
stealing the show. A word should be said for the 
make-up staff for their success in making seventeen- 
year-olds of 1937 look convincingly like middle-aged 
Victorians. 

Of the principals, Mr. Scott, as the judge, was 
candid, brazen, susceptible, and insinuating with a 
flexible voice and fine enunciation. Mr. Galt, look- 
ing like a rather seedy Matthew Arnold, made the 
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need of an impartial trial very clear to the jury and 
made the windows rattle with his “Silence in court!” 
Arthur Johnson, of Waltham, as the defendant, 
with a light but pleasant tenor, made an appealing 
juvenile, quite incapable of his suggested atrocities. 
The Counsel for the Plaintiff, Edward A. Wearin, of 
Malvern, Iowa, and C. Louis Safford, of Williams- 
town, Foreman of the Jury, sang with a confidence 
and expression which this reviewer has never seen 
equaled by students in the past twenty years. This 
fact must be emphasized that, throughout the per- 
formance, the players and orchestra with Mr. Neu- 
meister at the piano worked as one. Miss Helen 
Smith, of Exeter, as the plaintiff, sang well and was 
desperately timid, clinging, and appealing. The 
opera was a triumph for the producers, Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Landers, and set the Savoyards of the 
neighborhood to fancying a long train of successors. 
The Dramatic Association’s spring production 
will be Robert Sherwood’s “The Petrified Forest.” 


Lectures 


In the Merrill Lecture Course in the Town Hall 
this term the following lectures were given: January 
14, ‘The Social Struggle in Spain” by Dr. Frank E. 
Manuel; January 19, ‘‘Adventures with Insects” 
by Mr. Brayton Eddy; January 28, “Olympic 
Games” by Mr. Victor Coty; February 109, “Night’s 
Candles” by Dr. Clifford C. Crump; February 25, 
“Reflections of China in the American Mirror” by 
Mr. Karl H. Robinson. 

In the Academy Chapel on January 17, Dr. Har- 
low Shapley of the Harvard Observatory spoke on 
“Nebulae,” and on February 4, Mr. Harrison M. 
Lakin spoke on ‘‘Present-day China.” At Thurs- 
day morning chapel exercises, various members of 
the Faculty addressed the school on topics of cur- 
rent interest. On February 20, at the Cum Laude 
convocation, ex-Senator George H. Moses (Exeter, 
’87) lectured on “The Scholar in Politics.” 

In the Big Room of Phillips Hall, under the aus- 
pices of the Lantern Club, the Herodotan Society, 
Les Cabotins, and the Scientific Society the follow- 
ing speakers were heard: January 10, Mr. Thomas 
M. Folds on “‘Cartooning;’”’? February 3, Mr. Harri- 
son M. Lakin on “The United States Foreign Ser- 
Vice: 
“Etching;’ February 28, Professor Andre Morize 
on ‘My Students and I;’’ March 2, Dr. John Fin- 
ley, Jr., on ‘Aspects of Greek Literature;’’ March 
14, Mr. Royal V. Heath on ‘‘Mathematics and 
Magic;” March 16, Mr. Coleman Jennings on 
“Activities of an Episcopal Layman;’”’ and March 
19, Mr. Sterling Dow on “Archaeological Excava- 
tion.” 

Talks were given the Medical Group by Dr. 


February 21, Mr. Samuel Chamberlain on © 


Oscar Cox on social diseases, Dr. Robert Goodale 
on sinuses, Dr. Allen Greenwood on war hospital 
experiences, Dr. Loverud on the X-ray, Dr. Roy 
McClure of the Ford Hospital, Dr. C. H. Sanford 
on microphotography, and Dr. Leroy Schall on the 
anatomy, physiology, and diseases of the ear. 


Senior Council Dance 


On February 27 the annual dance of the Senior 
Council was held in the Thompson Gymnasium, 
with seventy couples and many stags in attendance. 
Because of an afternoon basketball game and the 
tea dance, the decorations though necessarily simple, 
were adequate. Charley Barnett’s orchestra, fur- 
nished the music. The Senior Council, which man- 
aged this affair, is made up of Norman Cosby, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., President; Ernest T. Stewart, 
Indiana, Pa., Vice-President; Axtell Byles, Arsdley- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., Secretary; Lewis M. Jack, of 
Indiana, Pa.; Arthur S. Bosworth, Jr., of Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine, George M. Prince, of Rochester, 
N. Y., John P. Schroeder, of Boonton, N. J., John 


_G. Wilson, of Littleton, Mass., and H. Whitney 


Dodge, of Omaha, Neb. 

The patronesses for the tea dance were Mesdames 
Perry, Bartell, Cushwa, Easton, Rogers and Whit- 
man; for the evening Mesdames Perry, Saltonstall, 
Hulburd, Bickel, Kesler, Butterfield, Galt, Bennett, 
Williams, Carhart, Leonard, Folds, and Curwen. 


Debating 


In the Golden Branch on January 13 the negative, 
maintained by Walter Goodale, John Bonner, and 
Joshua Miner, defeated the affirmative, John P. 
Devaney, Jr., Franklin Judson, and Newbold R. 
Landon on the question, “Resolved: That this 
house supports the Baldwin policy regarding King 
Edward and Mrs. Simpson.” 

On the proposition “That the sit-down strike is 
justifiable,’ on February 3, the negative, upheld by 
Edward Edmunds, Robert Barnet, and Donald 
Grant, defeated John Cooper, John L. Scott, and 
Walter Goodale. 

In the G. L. Soule Nicholas deB. Katzenbach and 
Charles Price defeated Robert P. Brundage and 
John Hannaford on the negative side of the question, 
“Resolved: That Germany’s colonies should be re- 
turned to her.” 

Willard Dalrymple and Thomas Dugan won for 
the negative over Malcolm Campbell and Hector 
Griswold on the topic, ‘‘Resolved: That the General 
Motors employees are justified in striking.” 

The negative, represented by John Hannaford 
and Gilbert Hahn, Jr., won once more on the propo- 
sition, ‘That evolution may be brought about only 
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through revolution.” Willard Dalrymple and 
Temple Hollcroft supported the affirmative. 

On February 24 at Cambridge, Richard B. Kline, 
of Rochester, N. Y., and John T. Bonner, of Rye 
Center, supporting the affirmative, were defeated by 
a Harvard freshman team on the topic, ‘‘Resolved: 
That manufacture of war munitions should be a 
federal monopoly.” 

Alexander D. Hargrave, of Rochester, N. Y., 
Newbold R. Landon, of Baltimore, Md., and Nelson 
R. Gidding; of New York City, defeated a Harvard 
freshman team on March 12 on the proposition, 
“Resolved: That sit-down strikes should be recog- 
nized as a legitimate bargaining device of labor.” 
The Academy team supported the negative. 

The inter-society debate on the question, “‘Re- 
solved: That the President’s plan for judiciary 
reform should be passed,” was won by the affirma- 
tive. The affirmative was supported by Richard 
Kline, of Rochester, N. Y., Axtell Byles, of Ardsley- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., and Nelson R. Gidding, of New 
York City, for the Golden Branch; the G. L. Soule, 
maintaining the negative, was represented by 
Charles B. Price, Jr., of Glenview, Ky., Temple 
Hollcroft, of Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y., and John L. 
Hannaford, of St. Paul, Minn. Gidding won the 
prize award for the Golden Branch; Hollcroft for 
the G. L. Soule. 


The Review 

Liveliness and readability distinguished the winter 
issue of the Phillips Exeter Review, which appeared 
on Wednesday, March 17. After an unusually 
good section of the Reviewer, there followed seven 
stories and sketches, five poems, and five essays in 
various veins. The formal stories were “‘Sleet,”’ by 
Robert P. Stephens, an able study in estrangement 
between two schoolboys; and ‘‘Spiggoti,” a tale of 
Mexican vengeance by David B. Turner. Of the 
sketches, Charles H. Stern wrote ‘‘Table of Dis- 
content,” an amusing commentary on dining at 
Exeter; Langdon E. Burwell, ““Hero — Old Style,” 
a memory of a childhood bully; Howard E. Hugo, 
“Mr. Hennessy’s Caesar,” on the lighter side of 
classroom life; Julian C. Smith, “Thin Without,” 
Grill-room banter; and William H. Weare, ‘‘Chron- 
icles of Arizona Pete,” impressions of country store 
gossip. The poems were ‘“‘Elerium” by Julian C. 
Smith; ‘Bacchus and the Sandman” by Hudson R. 
Ansley; “Night Song” by Donald C. Mackenzie; 
and ‘Good Prospects” and “The Clubbable Chap” 
by Charles H. Stern. The essays were ‘Fast 
Freight” and ‘‘A Defense of Boswell” by George L. 
Richardson; ‘‘The Confessions of Henry Fielding” 
by Charles H. Stern; ‘‘In Baby’s Shoes”’ by Nelson 
R. Gidding; and “It All Depends on What You 
Like” by Hudson R. Ansley. 


To many readers it seemed that the palm should 
go to Richardson for the vivid atmosphere of his 
prose narrative, “Fast Freight,” and to Stern for his 
skill in light verse. In poetry of genuine beauty and 
imagination or in the field of the serious essay the 
number was obviously weak. 


Gifts and Exhibitions 


Francis F. Randolph, ’o07, presented the Davis 
Library with first editions of Conrad’s “Nigger of 
the Narcissus” and Tennyson’s “‘Idylls of the King.” 
He also gave a scrapbook containing a record in the 
form of mementos of his four years in Exeter. 

G. T. Goodspeed, ’21, has given the Library a 
letter of Benjamin Abbot, written to James Prescott 
about the application of a certain Mr. Butler for an 
instructorship. It is most interesting in its defini- 
tion of an Academy teacher’s duties, salary, and 
perquisites. 

Early in March fifty-seven recent publications of 
the Yale University Press were presented to the 
Davis Library in memory of Mr. Arthur J. Draper 
of the Class of 1893, Yale 1897. For many years 
before his death in April, 1932, Mr. Draper had 
presented to the Library most of the Yale Press 
books as they came out. In the fall of 1933 nearly 
three hundred volumes were presented in his mem- 
ory, and this latest gift is an addition to this memor- 
ial. These books include many biographies as 
Thompson’s ‘Sir Walter Raleigh,’ Edward Sack- 
ville West’s ““Thomas De Quincey,” Corti’s “Eliza- 
beth of Austria,” the Letters of Charles and Mary 
Lamb edited by E. V. Lucas in three volumes; books 
on art, including Gisela; M. A. Richter’s ‘‘Red- 
figured Athenian vases in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art,’”’ two volumes; books of history, as C. M. 
Andrews’ “Colonial Period of American history,” 
two volumes; and books of poetry, sociology and 
science. This is, indeed, a true memorial of one of 
the library’s greatest benefactors. 

There have been two exhibits of colored reproduc- 
tions of American paintings in the Davis Library 
this winter, as well as of a group typical of the art of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. 

In the corridor of Phillips Hall there have been 
exhibits of material from Kenneth Roberts’ manu- 
scripts and source books, and others from Samuel 
Johnson’s Rambler and Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. 


The Friends of the Davis Library 


James T. Babb, ’20, chairman of the Friends of 
the Davis Library, has just issued the following re- 
port from that organization: 

The Friends of the Davis Library was organized 
in the fall of 1935. The first attempt to enlist mem- 
bers was made in April, 1936, when a letter was 
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sent out to a selected list of about 300 graduates of 
the Academy. 

Our membership at the end of 1936 totalled fifty- 
four, classed as follows: Eleven patrons, donors of 
one hundred dollars; and forty-three associates, 
donors of from one to fifty dollars. We have 
agreed not to canvass patrons for annual contribu- 
tions, so our main hope in building up the fund is in 
the present associates and new members. We ap- 
peal for names of graduates and other friends of 
the Academy who are likely to be interested in the 
aims of our group. 

Our treasurer, Mr. Corning Benton, reports in- 
come from our fund for the year 1936 of $26.81 and 
expenditures for books of $24.50. The indicated 
income for 1937 is $77.34. The principal of the fund 
at the end of 1936 amounted to $1,717.00. The 
new year was started auspiciously by a new patron 
who sent us $100.00 on January 8. 

Statistics from the Davis Library show a fairly 
steady increase in the use of books during the last 
few years. In the year 1935-36, the total number of 
withdrawals of books from the library was 7,183, 
the largest total ever recorded for a single year. 
The circulation of non-fiction books among the 
students reached a new high total of 3,359. The 
students withdrew during the last year an average 
of eight books apiece; the faculty averaged about 15 
books apiece. 

A comparison of the figures of 1935-36, with those 
of 1929-30, shortly before the beginning of the Hark- 
ness Plan at Exeter, shows an increase of 43 percent. 
in the total number of books going into circulation, 
an increase of 35 percent. in the students’ use of the 
library, and an increase of 88 percent. in the faculty 
use of the library. These figures vividly illustrate 
the need of increased funds for the purchase of books. 

The chairman of our committee on acquisitions, 
Dr. Chilson H. Leonard of the Academy faculty, is 
glad to hear from friends of the Davis Library and 
will answer any queries and seriously consider all 
suggestions made to him. 

The spirit of Exeter has never been better ex- 
emplified than in the following quotation from a 
letter received from a member of the Class of 1884, 
sending his contribution: “‘My devotion to P. E. A. 
survives the years better than most of my faculties 
and so I send my best wishes.” 

We regret to report that we have lost, through 
death, one of the best friends of the Davis Library 
and one of our trustees, Mr. Joseph L. Lilienthal, 
’98. Mr. William Proctor, ’91, has been appointed 
a trustee in place of Mr. Lilienthal. 

Membership in the association now consists of 
the following: Patrons — Larz Anderson, Frank E. 
Barbour, Frank D. Cowdery, Arthur W. Elting, 


M.D., Walter S. Gifford, Henry S. Glazier, Jr., 
Thomas W. Lamont, Herbert C. Morris, William 
Proctor, Francis F. Randolph, Robert Saltonstall. 
Associates — Harlan P. Abbott, James T. Babb, 
Henry P. Blair, the Hon. Carroll T. Bond, Paul H. 
Bonner, Dickson Q. Brown, Robert P. Burroughs, 
Caleb Coffin, George B. Cortelyou, Jr., John Cowles, 
Edgar M. Gemmell, George T. Goodspeed, James 
Hancock, the Hon. Augustus N. Hand, John Price 
Jones, Fritz W. Krebs, Austin Lamont, Thomas S. 
Lamont, Harold M. Landon, Delmar Leighton, 
Chilson H. Leonard, Philip E. Lilienthal, Arthur 
H. Lockett, Hedges MacDonald, Charles W. Mc- 
Alpin, Peter C. C. McInerney, Henry L. Mason, 
George H. Moses, Vernon Munroe, George W. 
Naumburg, Buel W. Patch, Lewis Perry, John C. 
Phillips, M.D., Francis T. P. Plimpton, Richard 
L. Purdy, Alfred K. Stern, Benjamin Strong, Walter 
S. Tower, James A. Tufts, George S. Ward, Sam B. 
Warner, Fred W. Waterman, Jr., Donald J. Zinn. 

For the committee on acquisitions, Dr. Chilson H. 
Leonard makes this statement and request. 

This first list of acquisitions of The Friends of the 
Davis Library does not include any rare books, 
manuscripts, or first editions because we wished to 
distribute our rather small income over as many 
and as varied interests of the Library as we could. 
In this way we can prove our immediate usefulness. 
Within a year or two we hope to have enough in- 
come to enable us to add rarer items of perhaps more 
permanent value. We should like, for example, to 
get such works as Holinshed’s Chronicles, 1586-1587; 
An Examen of the History of Tom Jones, 1750; 
John Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, eleven volumes, 1812-1817; Frederick A. 
Pottle’s The Literary Career of James Boswell; and 
T. E. Lawrence’s Crusader Castles. 


Cum Laude Elections 


The following students were elected to the Cum 
Laude honorary society in the first elections of the 
year and were initiated at exercises on February 20: 
D. E. Koshland, Jr., of San Mateq; Galatea. 
Hendel, of Westmount, Quebec; W. T. Goodale, 
of Weston, Mass.; M. Pfeiffenberger, of Alton, IIl.; 
H. R. Ansley, of Salamanca, N. Y.; CeBesStern: 
of Brookline, Mass.; F. M. Beringer, of Larch- 
mont, N. Y.; R. P. Stephens, of Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Huntington Porter, of Cambridge, Mass.; D. B. 
Tower, of New York City; Arthur M. Joost, Jr., of 
Southold, N. Y.; Olcott Gates, of Cambridge, 
Mass.; .D. M. Knight, of Arhingtony Val; 
Hargrave, of Rochester, N. Y.; E. T. Stewart, of 
Indiana, Pa.; G. S. Gordon, 3d, of Lee, Mass.; 
and A. E. Gras, of Cambridge, Mass. 
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Student Elections 


The following students have been elected to offices 
on the Exonian for next year: President, S. Warner 
Pach, of Bronxville, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
Henry F. Wolff, of New York City; Business Man- 
ager, Mitchell Barrett, of New York City; News 
Editor, Thomas W. Ford, of Youngstown, Ohio; 
Assignment Editor, William F. Reighley, of Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Sports Editor, Ward B. Chamberlin, 
3d, of South Norwalk, Conn.; Program Editor, 
Robert P. Hulburd, of Exeter; Circulation Mana- 
ger, Joseph V. McKee, of New York City; Assist- 
ant Advertising Manager, John H. Hamilton, of 
Dover, N. J.; Associate Editors, C. Benjamin 
Brush and Franklin S. Judson, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., and Proctor H. Page, Jr., of Burlington, Vt. 

The Pean board this year will consist of the fol- 
lowing staff: President, George S. Gordon, 3d, of 
Lee, Mass.; Managing Editor, John B. Heald, of 
Morristown, N. J.; Secretary, Mortimer P. Reed, 
Jr., of South Bend, Ind.; Art Editor, Robert Bench- 
ley, Jr., of Scarsdale, N. Y.; Page Design, James 
R. McBrier, of Erie, Pa.; Accountant, John C. 
Glidden, of Englewood, N. J.; Circulation Manager, 
Daniel J. Melia, of Bronxville, N. Y.; Advertising 
Manager, Harwood Shepard, of Williamstown, 
Mass.; Photography, Masaaki Kawaguchi, of 
Tokio, Japan; Lee Gagliardi, of Larchmont, N. Y.; 
Julian C. Smith, Jr., of Westmount, Quebee. 

The Scientific Society has made the following 
choice of officers: President, Charles W. Davis, of 
South Hamilton, Mass.; Vice-President, Charles 
E. Ruckstuhl, Jr., of Scarsdale, N. Y.; Secretary, 
Edward P. Edmunds, of Manila, P. I. 


Social Service 


A successful effort is being made by the Christian 
Fraternity to give students an opportunity to en- 
gage in social work in the community of Exeter. 
Some fifty students, it has been found, are desirous 
of helping directly to take care of the poor and the 
sick among adults, and of affording leadership 
among the boys of the town. Hence the Fraternity, 
through its president, Axtell Byles, has been in con- 
tact with Miss McQuade, Exeter Red Cross nurse, 
and Mr. Richard French, supervisor of the poor. 
As a result of these contacts, students have given 
clothes and firewood to the poor and have visited 
the sick. 

The most spectacular work was done in organiz- 
ing a Boy Scout troop of forty-nine boys. These 
lads meet each week in the old Republican Club 
room under Seward’s drug store. During the six 
weeks in which the boys have been meeting, they 
have progressed in a very encouraging manner. 


Students helping with these boys include Warner 
Pach, Howard Pease, Edward Edmunds, Franklin 
Judson, John Hogan, Alexander Hargrave, and 
Ralph Levy; the scoutmaster is the popular Acade- 
my swimming coach, Daniel Fowler. Plans are 
being made to have the Scouts take hiking trips 
during the spring; students will, of course, super- 
vise these hikes. It is also hoped that Cubbing will 
be organized after the Scouts have come along a bit 
farther in their course. 

Academy men on the Scout Committee are Dr. 
Sanford, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Rhoades, and Mr. Bartell. 
The Christian Fraternity Cabinet members are 
Axtell Byles, Norman Cosby, Ernest Stewart, 
Lewis Jack, George Prince, William Rodman, 
Theodore Hilliard, William Cushwa, John Schroeder, 
Joseph Rutter, John G. Wilson. 


Faculty Notes 


During March Dr. Perry, with Mrs. Perry, made 
a short speaking tour, talking at the Harvard Club 
of Boston; at the Lawrence-Smith School in New 
York City; and at a dinner of the Riverdale 
School, held in New York City. 

Dr. Perry was elected to honorary membership in 
the Dartmouth chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at its 
150th anniversary meeting. 

Dr. Lewis Perry, Dr. John Copeland Kirtland, 
and Dr. James Arthur Tufts are members of the 
Academy faculty whose names are to be found in 
Who’s Who in America for 1936-37. 

Plane Geomeiry by George T. Major is to be pub- 
lished next year by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The 
book will be used experimentally in photostat form 
for the rest of this year and revised for publication 
in the fall. 

Dr. C. L. Bickel contributed an article to the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society on ‘“The 
Action of Organometallic Compounds on Alpha 
Oxido Ketones.” 

The Oxford University Press will publish next 
year Elementary Experimental Chemistry by Mr. J. 
C. Hogg and Dr. C. L. Bickel. 

Professor Frank W. Cushwa, of the Academy, 
was elected president of the New England As- 
sociation of Teachers of English, succeeding Pro- 
fessor Ralph P. Boas, of Wheaton College, at the 
37th annual meeting of the association at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston on March 6. 

Mr. Ernest C. Bartell of the English department 
and a graduate of Princeton in the class of 1927, 
together with Arthur S. Lane (Exeter 1930, Prince- 
ton, 1934) are listed among the sixteen men who 
have been awarded the Pyne Honor Prize at Prince- 
ton. 
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About the Yard 

Plans are being discussed for constructing a 
playground on Academy property between Water 
Street and the Swasey Parkway, north of the print 
shop, for the boys on the north side of the campus, 
and to move the Grill from its present site to Alumni 
Hall. 

The Student Fund Drive concluded with a total 
subscription, given and pledged, of $2,724. Web- 
ster Hallled in contributions, with a total of $332.50. 

On the evening of the Senior Council dance, 
Bruce, the magician, entertained the non-attend- 
ants with a series of satisfactorily mystifying feats, 
climaxed with a decapitation, and concluding witha 
Houdini escape from a padlocked and roped chest. 

The Marine Society exhibited in the Little 
Theatre on March 3 four reels of motion pictures of 
a trip to the Galapagos Islands, taken by Dr. Roy 
McClure, of Detroit, father of R. D. McClure, ’39. 

The James N. Hill Marine Society offers a prize 
of $20 for the best paper of about three thousand 
words on one of a group of ten subjects relating to 
American maritime history. 

Instead of the usual English prize examinations, 
the English Department is offering prizes for the 
best papers in expository or critical writing and in 
creative work in each of the five English courses. 
There are two prizes of $10 each for the Juniors and 
for the Lower Middlers, two of $12.50 for the Upper 
Middlers, two of $20 for the Seniors, and two of $15 
for members of English V. 

Candidates for scholarships and financial aid at 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and perhaps other 
colleges will take two examinations offered by the 
College Entrance Examination Board on April 24, 
one in scholastic aptitude, the other in scholastic 
achievement. 

The Current Events Contest, sponsored by Time, 
was won this year by Charles S. Bridge, 738, of 
Franklin, Ohio, with a score of 92 out of a possible 
105. Class winners were Donald L. Grant, ’37, of 
White Plains, N. Y., with 90, Robert B. Black, ’30, 
of Waban, Mass., with 87, and Robert L. Wickser, 
’40, of Buffalo, N. Y., with 89. ‘G.R. Booth, of the 
Mathematics Department, led the faculty contest- 
ants with 08. 

Saturday, May 15, has been chosen as the date for 
the Southern Club dance. . 

George S. Gordon, 3d, 37, during the winter term, 
grew a 214 pound alum crystal, a feat calling for re- 
markable care and patience. 

Dr. Phillips is at work on a three-reel motion pic- 
ture forming a comprehensive view of Academy 
activities. 

Twenty-six Exeter skiers dared the fast Bear 
Mountain run on the week-end of February 6, and 
returned with a world of experience and some minor 
casualties. 


Firman Houghton, ’37, of Chicago, Ill., won the 
winter competition of the Photographic Group with 
his “Be Prepared,”’ a study of a boy waxing his skiis. 


Music of the Winter Term 


CONCERTS 


The Stradivarius String Quartet gave the first 
concert of the term on January 23. It proved to be 
one of the finest groups ever presented by the Acade- 
my. The program, too, was a stimulating one for 
music lovers. It consisted of a Mendelssohn and a 
Beethoven quartet and short pieces by Glazounoff, 
Debussy, Dittersdorf and Handel. 

On February 14, Josef Hofmann, pianist, was 
presented. Mr. Hofmann astonished his audience 
with his prodigious technical feats and amazing 
control of tone. Unfortunately, bad weather re- 
duced the size of the audience, but those who at- 
tended felt amply rewarded to have heard this 
musician, so aptly called by the critics, ‘““The King 
of Pianists.” 7 

On March 6, once again, the concert of the Hamp- 


- ton Institute singers brought forth a large and re- 


sponsive audience. Once again, the singers charmed 
with their simple and unaffected selection of Negro 
spirituals. Once again, this concert proved to be, 
because of its simplicity and informality, perhaps, 
one of the most pleasant musical events of the year. 
This year, instead of the annual trip of the Musical 
Clubs to the Beaver Country Day School in Chest- 
nut Hill, the concert, on March 20, was held in the 
Academy. The enthusiastic, spontaneous, yet 
finished singing of the group, and a program of high 


- musical calibre made this a very profitable affair for 


both the performers and the audience. Some of the 
composers represented were Brahms, Palestrina, — 
Decius, Haydn, Morley and Mozart. ; 

The following evening, the Faculty of the Music 
Department presented their annual concert. As 
usual, the performers presented a stimulating pro- 
gram in such a professional and musical fashion that 
the Academy is proud to number such artists on its 
faculty. It was by far the finest faculty program 
ever given.at the Academy, both from a standpoint 
of program and presentation. Mrs. Bartell sang 
songs by Bach, Mozart, Handel, Debussy, and the 
arla, Casta Diva from Norma. Mr. Goetze played 
selections by Debussy, Ravel, and Bach. And Mr. 
Millrood, violinist, presented compositions by 
Mendelssohn, De Falla and Mozart. Mr. Jorré 
and Mr. Landers were the accompanists. 

For the spring term there are these concerts: the 
annual Andover-Exeter Musical Clubs concert on 
April 17; the Wellesley College Choir, assisted by 
the Academy Glee Club, on May 2; and the com- 
mencement recital by Mr. Landers, organist, and 
members of the graduating class. 
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ALIRAM EIS) AMO 1SX OSM OINE 

Early in the term, thirty boys made a trip to 
Boston to see the Russian ballet. As one of the 
ballets was the Scheherazade, a study of this work 
was made and records were played on the Carnegie 
victrola for those boys who were interested. On 
April to, forty boys have signed up for the perform- 
ance that night of Faust by the Metropolitan Opera 
in Boston. Before the trip, a study of the opera 
will be made from the records contained in the 
Carnegie collection. Later in the spring term, a 
trip will be made to hear some opera of the D’Oyly 
Carte presentation of Gilbert and Sullivan, probably 
“Trial by Jury,” which has just been presented by 
the Dramatic and Musical Clubs. 


GCHAPE EMUSIC 


The community singing for the school on alternate 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays during chapel time has 
been continued this term; also the practice of the 
Monday morning concerts which proved to be so 
popular last year. The performers have been Mr. 
Scott, Mrs. Bartell, Mr. Millrood, the school 
orchestra in the Grieg concerto with Mr. Jorré as 
soloist, Julian Smith and Ross Hutchins, students, 
Mrs. Paul Pike and Mrs. Evelyn Smith, musicians 
from the town. 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 

Because of the time needed for the rehearsals of 
“Trial by Jury,” there was only one Gilbert and 
Sullivan lecture this term. As usual, it was given by 
Mr. Scott in his delightful humorous vein. He was 
assisted in the music by Mrs. Bartell, Mr. Galt, Mr. 
Jorré and Mr. Landers. 

On March 4 and 5 the climax of the term was 
reached with two performances of ‘Trial by Jury”’ 
by the Dramatic and Musical Clubs. A semi- 
professional orchestra, consisting of Mr. Neumeister 
and Mr. Gropp of the faculty, Mr. Sirois, of the 
Music Department, Mrs. Paul Pike, and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Cook of the town, and these students, Roger 
Linscott, Mather Pfeiffenberger, Loring Briggs, 
Richard Hill, Robert Curtis and George Clough, 
furnished a musical accompaniment. Mr. Scott 
had charge of the stage direction and Mr. Landers 
directed the music. 


MUSICAL CLUBS ACTIVITIES 
Ss This has been a busy and noteworthy term for 
the Musical Clubs. It would seem from the highly 
satisfactory performances of the Glee Club that this 
is the best club in six years. The Orchestra, too, 
has done well; the strings are particularly good, the 
woodwinds and brass only fair. 

A trip to Bradford Junior College in Haverhill was 
the first event of the term. A concert followed by a 
dance was presented by the joint Glee Clubs and 

the Academy Orchestra. The program consisted 


of choral works by Bantok, Handel, Brahms; and 
arrangements of English and American folk songs 
by Schubert and Grainger. 

Later in the term at a Monday morning chapel, 
the orchestra, assisted by Mr. Jorré, played the first 
movement of the Grieg concerto for piano and 
orchestra. The Academy, is indeed, fortunate to 
have a performer of the musical maturity and tech- 
nical skill of Mr. Jorré. Needless to say, it was an 
unusually stimulating experience for the boys in the 
orchestra. 

On March 13 the Musical Clubs made their an- 
nual trip to Rogers Hall in Lowell. The events were 
an afternoon concert and supper followed by a 
dance. Musically it was the best concert ever given 
by the Musical Clubs at Rogers Hall. 

A week later the Beaver Country Day School of 
Chestnut Hill came to Exeter for a joint concert. A 
joint rehearsal, tea dance and buffet supper at the 
Inn, and a concert followed by movies, was the 
program for the day. 

At this point some mention should be made of 
Mamie’s Music Masters, the jazz orchestra, which is 
an important part of the Musical Clubs. They, too, 
have had a busy and outstanding term. They have 
played for all the Musical Club dances and per- 
formed several times at the Saturday evening movies. 
By dint of hard work, they have turned out a re- 
markably good orchestra. Of interest, too, is the 
fact that they have presented a song, ‘“The Moon is 
King,” written by two students of the Academy, 
George Hanford and Alfred Knopf, and orchestrated 
by a third, Louis Safford, pianist of the orchestra. 
The song has been so popular that a Brunswick 
recording will be made of it during the spring term. 

For the boys who wished to play string quartets, 
there has been an informal session on several Sunday 
afternoons. Mr. Gropp and Mr. Muillrood have 
been in charge of this activity, and have stirred up 
no little interest. 

The activities of the Musical Clubs next term are 
several. On April 17 there is the joint Andover- 
Exeter concert; on May 2 a joint concert with the 
Wellesley College Glee Club; and on May 8 a trip 
to a girls’ school, the name of which for certain 
reasons cannot be announced until the day of the 
concert. 

The choir of Phillips Church is planning some pub- 
lic appearances next term: one at Portsmouth at the 
First Church, a musical vesper service, and another 
for the New England Convention of Musical Clubs 
which will meet in Exeter the latter part of May. 


RECORDS AND RADIO 


The gifts of records, victrolas, and radio by the 
Carnegie Foundation and Mr. Harkness have been 
a great help to the music of the school. On Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays at one- 
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thirty, and on Wednesdays, Saturdays, and Sundays 
at five, the Music Studio has been open for 
record playing. On Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons the radio is used for the Metropolitan 
Opera and the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The records, too, have been of great service in the 
Appreciation Classes, and, because of their scope, 
interesting correlations and studies have been made 
possible. For the Metropolitan Opera performance 
of Die Walkure, a study was made of the opera from 


the records. Before the concert by the Stradivarius 
Quartet, the Beethoven quartet, which they were 
playing, was studied from the records. The records 
of “Trial by Jury” were played in preparation for 
the Musical Clubs performance of that opera. 
Correlation with the French Department during 
their study of Carmen, with the Marine Society in 
“Sea Chanties,”’ with papers in English classes on 
certain composers, such as Handel, all this has been 
made possible by the gift. 


ATHLETICS | 


Hockey 


No season in the last twenty has had quite so 
many unusual features. The first practice was held 
on November 19—an early opening record. Of the 
eight games scheduled for the home rink, seven 
were cancelled—another record. There was no ice 
on the school rinks except for the Melrose game, and 
the skating conditions for that game were anything 
but ideal. Coach P. C. Rogers is looking forward to 
a new rink behind the boiler house, where perman- 
ent boards will be laid and flood-lights installed, so 
that games may be played late in the afternoon. 

During the Christmas vacation the team took 
part in the Northwood School Invitation Tourna- 
ment held at Lake Placid, N. Y. Exeter defeated 
Northwood and Nichols and tied Albany in a game 
that went to five overtime periods (another record). 
Both Albany and Exeter received trophies donated 
by F. B. Whiting, Esq. 

The regular hockey season, for reasons indicated 
above, proved bitterly disappointing to the coaches 
and the players. Hockey requires ice, and there 
was none. Of the regularly scheduled games, Mel- 
rose High tied us on our own rink, we tied New 
Hampton on theirs, and a team, almost without 
practice, was defeated in New Haven by the Yale 
Freshmen, 12 to 2. 

The twenty-third annual game with Andover was 
played in the Boston Arena. Both teams were 
strong in spirit, but rather weak in team work. A 
neutral spectator ventured the opinion that our 
boys outpassed and outshot Andover, while the 
Blue puck-chasers outskated ours. As in most of 
the other contests, there was plenty of action, and 
the decision was close. Tenney of Andover and 
Stuckey of Exeter each registered two tallies, while 
Davis and Rounds, the Andover goalie, also did 
outstanding work. The final score was Andover, 
BS A ERCteN, 17 


The line-up: 

Andover (3) Exeter (2) 
OUnG Smee , a Eroyil ¢ Alexander 
White . . Defense Byles 
Hunt . Defense Thomson 
Hazen . . Center . W. Sloane 
Tenney . Wing J. Sloane 
Foster . . Wing . Saunders 


Goals—Stuckey 2, Davis, Tenney 2. 

_ Spares—Andover—Davis, Furbur, Seymour, En- 
dicott, Pike, Blanchard. _Exeter—Bishop, Stuckey, 
Field, Brown, Anderson, Pitney. 

Penalties—Endicott, Bishop, White, Saunders, 
Hunt 2, Foster (2 minutes each). 

Referees—Robertson and Raymond. Time of 
periods—15 minutes. 

W. K. Saunders, ’38, of North Conway, N. H., 
was elected captain for next year, and D. C. Thomp- 
son, 39, of Bloomfield, N. J., was chosen manager. 

The award (given by a donor who still wishes to 
remain anonymous) for outstanding work during 
the season was awarded this year to Captain Axtell 


Byles, ’37, of Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Wrestling 


Under the direction of Genial Jack Adams, fifty 
candidates tried out for the team. Director Souders 
placed at their disposal a new wrestling room in the 
basement with about three times the space that had 
formerly been devoted to the gentle art of grap- 
pling. 

The season was, on the whole, the most successful 
we have had. Haverhill, Gov. Dummer and Quincy — 
were defeated, but Milton, North Quincy and Har- 
vard Freshmen took our measure. Captain Tom 
Lacey went through the strenuous season unde- 
feated, and Benchley and Morse did outstanding 
work. 

The meet with Andover was the closest one yet, 
although the Blue wrestlers defeated our boys, 14 to 
tr. Each team scored a single pin, while Andover 
won 3 decisions to our 2. The meet was really 
decided by Andover victories in the two light-weight 
tussles, both of which were very close. 


The summary: 


118-Pound Class—Garvan 
Parker (E.) overtime. 

126-Pound Class—Middlebrook (A.) threw Boody 
(E.). Time—5 minutes. 

135-Pound Class—Benchley (E.) decision over 
Andrews (A.). 

aa oak Class—Tower (A.) decision over Rob- 
son Die 

155-Pound Class—Huffard (A.) decision over 
Stewart (E.). 

165-Pound Class—Morse (E.) 
Jacobs (A.). 

175-Pound Class—Lacey (E.) threw Day (A,). 
Time—2 :35. 


(A.) decision over 


decision over 
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The All-Club matmen tossed the All-Class team, 
23 to 8. 

The “E” award committee voted “E’s” to F. 
Houghton and D. Skidmore for good work in pre- 
liminary meets. 

R. Benchley, Jr., ’38, was elected captain of next 
year’s team, and George B. Thompson, 738, of 
Swampscott, Mass., was chosen manager. 


Basketball 


Coach Pearson faced this year the hardest task he 
has had since this pastime took its place among our 
recognized sports, since there was not a letter man 
in school. Naturally the record of the team was 
spotty. 

Nine preliminary games were won, the victory 
over the strong Yale Freshmen being noteworthy. 
The most exciting game was probably the one in 
which Hebron, the Maine champions, nosed us out 
by a single point, 50 to 40. 

The team never developed a strong defensive 
game; but, led by James Bennett, ’37, who was 
elected to the captaincy during the season, it was 
generally strong on attack. A record breaking score 
of 73 points was rolled up against Dean Academy, 
and Worcester was defeated, 60 to 28. The team as 
a whole set a new Exeter record, with a total of 611 
points for the season; and Capt. Bennett, one of 
the best shots we have ever had, scored a total of 273 
points, surpassing the records of Roscoe Walker, 
Bob Hatcher, Bob Beckwith and Henry Merrill, all 
sharpshooters of note. 

The Andover game was played in the Thompson 
Gymnasium and was not so exciting as most inter- 
Academy games have been. Exeter was not at its 
best and never really threatened the first Blue com- 
bination. In shooting, handling the ball, and smooth 
team work our opponents gave a fine and almost 
flawless exhibition. Netting the ball three times 
before Exeter scored, Andover was never headed. 
Capt. Bennett annexed the high scoring honors with 
18 points, while Capt. Anderson and Dudan, both 
of Andover, were close behind him with 15 and 11 
points, respectively. The final score, 49 to 33, in 
Andover’s favor, tells the story of the game. The 
series now stands at eight victories for each school. 

The lineup: 

Andover (49) 


Goat ee 

Dudan, Lf. Saris Slt 
Thompson Oe OO 
Lyfor UD, rt mes 10) 
Cobb, r.f Ser ht ye © 
ower Oe OO 
Mayo,c AL) po 
Hearn a. «...: Ors 0. 0 
Anderson, l.g. Pate ta LD 
Williams OO ee 
Craft, r.g. . Buel, et 
Chestman . OPO Ses C 


Exeter (33) 


> 7" 

Benneti ieee. Ww eel ae tee ee te a ia 
Miller, r.f. 5S, ee Se Re ee ke SO 1 1 
Owen A as a ee le on ea | SRG (0) 8) 
Aubrey, c. Siiuteme a a Re hel). Wt oe, WO 1 5 
HISCIO? }Pt i) Aig) Pe. Bowe, = Lee O 0) 4 
FONWOPth Ys: lease tat ean ons ee Be) (0) 0) 
Beck within sats Lett oe Dee 6) (0) 0) 
OLDIES fy ee Pie ea. he eee : 0 O O 
PUILErdicen i.e te Th eee ee Ly ee 1 S 

Total 12 Opeao 


C. L. Eisele, Jr., ’38, of Nashville, Tenn., was 
elected captain for next year, and George Sweet, ’38, 
of Yonkers, N. Y., was chosen manager. 

A game between the J-V Teams was won by Exe- 
ter, 38 to 28. 

The annual class series was won by the Upper 
Middlers, coached by Dr. Finch, by a one game 
margin. The All-Class—All-Club game, played this 
year in the Andover gymnasium, was won by Dr. 
Finch’s hoopsters, 26 to 12. 


Track 


About seventy-five boys, including hockey players 
without ice and skiiers without snow, worked out in 
the Thompson Cage under the supervision of Coach- 
es Carrell and Lovshin. 

Four preliminary meets, with the usual abbrevi- 
ated schedule of events, were run off. Exeter lost to 
Northeastern and Harvard Freshmen, tied New 
Hampshire Freshmen and won from the Hunting- 
ton School. Robert Jackson of football fame was 
elected captain for the winter season. 

The annual meet with the Andover team took 
place in the Exeter cage and found the Blue the 
logical favorite—both because of its better prelim- 
inary record and because Capt. Jackson, who had 
tied the cage record of 4.6 in the 40-yard dash and 
was worth 8 to 10 points to Exeter, pulled a muscle 
and was unable tocompete. The meet was more in- 
teresting than the score—Andover, 50; Exeter, 31— 
might indicate. 

Bob Russell was the outstanding performer for 
the home team winning the high jump and setting a 
new meet record (1-18.8) in the 600-yard run. 
Tiny Alexander Barker won the shot put with a 
heave of 51 feet, 8inches—another record. Osborne, 
star Andover hurdler, was pressed by Rodman, of 
Exeter, but won in another record-breaking per- 
formance (5-4), which beat the best performance 
made here by the present intercollegiate champion, 
Jack Donovan, of Exeter, and Dartmouth. Other 
point winners for the Carrellians were: J. Adams 
in the 300, R. Campbell in the 1000, Boehm in the 
broad jump, Rendelman in the shot and Grimes, 
who tied for first in the pole-vault. The Exeter re- 
lay team scored an emphatic victory. 
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The summaries: 


40-Yard High Hurdles—Won by Osborne (A.); 
Rodman (E.),second; Payne (A.), third. Time— 
5 2-5 seconds. (New meet record.) 

40-Yard Dash—Won by Vietor (A.); Kiley (A,), 
second: Huling (A.), third. Time—5 seconds. 

300-Yard Run—Won by Kiley (A.); Robie (A.), 
second; Adams (E.), third. Time—0:33 4-5. 

600-Yard Run—Won by Russell (E.); Main 
(A.), second; Kiley (A.), third. Time—1:18 4-5. 
(New meet record). 

1000-Yard Run—Won by. Lenna (A.); Falconer 
(A.), second; Campbell (E.), third. Time—2:25. 

Pole Vault—Tie between Grimes (A.) and Dona- 
hue (A.), at 11 feet, 4 inches; Stevens (A.), third. 

High Jump—Won by Russell E.); Donahue 
(A,), second; Murphy (A.), third. Height—5 feet, 
10 inches. 

Broad Jump—Won by Huling (A.); Boehm (E.), 
second; Swihart (A.), third. Distance — 22 feet, 


4 5-8 inches. 

Shot Put—Won by Barker (E.); Rendleman 
(E.), second; Dempsey (A.), third. Distance— 
51 feet, 8 inches. (New meet record.) 


Relay Race— Won by Exeter (Haines, Danser, 
Rodman and Reighley); Andover (Crispell, Dear- 
born, Keller and Coles.) Time—2:39 3-5 


Squash 


This year’s schedule of eleven matches was the 
longest and most interesting since squash became a 
recognized sport. Manager W. S. Holmes was 
largely responsible for the arrangements, while the 
large squad of over a hundred boys was coached by 
Mr. Bennett, assisted by Mr. Bissell. 

Eight matches were won and three were lost. 
Noteworthy victories were scored over St. Paul’s, 
Brooks and the Academy Faculty, while St. Paul’s 
and Brooks won their return matches, and Harvard 
Freshmen barely nosed us out, 3 to 2. 

There were no outstanding stars like Germain 
Glidden or Townshend, but the team was well 
balanced. Varsity letters were awarded Captain 
Jack Glidden, Stern, Hendrie, Flaherty, D. Dugan, 
DeKruif, Guething and Manager Holmes. Dugan 
made a remarkable climb, advancing from number 
17 on the ladder to number 4. Captain Glidden, 
Stern and Guething are all four-year boys. 

The seniors won the class championship, and an 
All-Class team (Johnson, Wolff, Gidding, Holmes, 
B. Copp) was selected. 

The Lockett Cup was won by Stern, 3 to 0, 
from Dugan, while Wolff defeated Johnson for the 
class cup. 

Robert F. Hendrie, ’38, of Plainfield, N. J.; was 
elected captain for next year, and F. K. Lister, Jr., 
’38, of Rye, N. Y., was chosen manager. 


Fencing 

This year a squad of thirty boys, over half of 
whom were beginners, lunged and parried under the 
direction of Coach N. S. McKendrick, assisted by 
Mr. Everett. Mr. René Peroy, well-known fencing 
coach at Harvard, has given valuable assistance 
one afternoon each week. The new fencing room, 
finished last summer, made it much easier and 
pleasanter to carry on. 


The members of the first team were Capt. T. S. 
Nabstedt, M. Souders, Jr., and J. J. O'Hare. This 
team won four preliminary matches and lost two. 
A second team, composed of W. P. Turner, Jr., J. 
Y. G. Walker, Jr., and P. Horton won both of its 
preliminary matches. 

The match with Andover was very close and 
brought out some brilliant fencing. At the end of 
eight bouts each group of d’Artagnans had registered 
four victories, and in the final bout each contestant 
had four touches to his credit, when Koch of And- 
over came through with the point that gave the 
Blue foilsmen the match, 5 to 4. 

The second team won from their Andover op- 
ponents, 8 to 1. 

Summary: 

Macomber (A.) defeated Nabstedt (E), 5-4; Ma- 
comber defeated Souders (H.), 5-2; O’ Hare (E.), de- 
feated Macomber, 5-4; Koc.i (A.) defeated Nab- 
stedt, 5-4; Koch defeated Souders, 5-2; O’ Hare, 5-4; 


Nabstedt defeated Jones, 5-4; Souders defeated 
Jones, 5-1; O’Hare defeated Jones, 5-2. 


J. J. O’Hare, Jr., ’38, of New York, N. Y., was 


elected captain for next year. 


The R. P. Campbell fencing trophy, named in 
honor of the captain of our first fencing team, to be 
awarded every year to the member of the first team 
who has done the best work during the season’s 
matches, was awarded to Captain T. S. Nabstedt. 

The prizes awarded to beginners for excellence in 
form went to H. E. Hugo, L. P. Hollander, Jr., and 
D. Rothacker, Jr. 


The Rifle Club 


Under the supervision of Mr. Easton an enthusi- 
astic group of marksmen has held ‘‘shoots” nearly 
every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon during ~ 
both fall and winter terms. The club has affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association, and many of the 
boys have begun to qualify for the various marks- 
manship awards and medals offered by that body. 
Eight local students are now entered in a competi- 
tion in prone shooting with members of clubs all 
over the country. ; 

The Exeter Davy Crocketts have had only two 
matches this year, both with the New Hampshire 
State second team, in both of which they lost. 

With the aid of thedirector of athletics the clubis 
gradually assembling an equipment that will place it 
on a par with similar clubs in schools like Exeter. 


Boxing 


Although there was no boxing team, over thirty 
boys worked regularly with genial Pal Reed and 
greatly enjoyed the training. At the end of the 
winter term a series of bouts was held in the gym- 
nasium. Medals in the various classes were awarded 
as follows: A; 
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110-lbs.—G. P. Allen. 

120-lbs.—R. T. Woodward. 

130-lbs.—J. W. Wolcott. 

140-lbs.—R. J. Leonard. 

150-lbs.— J. B. Moore. 

160-lbs.—C. R. Gaylord. 

180-lbs.—A. C. Barker, Jr. 

There were no knock-outs, but all the decisions 


were close. 
Swimming 


The honor of being the first team of the year to 
score a victory over Andover goes to Coach Fowler’s 
battling mermen. For the last two years Exeter 
has had strong swimming teams, but they were up 
against record-breaking Andover teams and lost; 
this year Captain Bosworth’s swimmers came into 
their own. 

The preliminary season was successful. Strong 
Yale and Harvard Freshmen teams barely defeated 
our boys, and the team finished four points ahead of 
Andover in the Harvard Interscholastics, where 
both teams fell behind the star aggregation from the 
Tome School. Huntington, Dartmouth Freshmen 
and Worcester were “‘splashed,” and all signs point- 
ed to a close meet with a strong Andover team. 

The meet was exciting throughout, and the issue 
was not settled until the last event was over. Carter 
of Exeter set a new school record in winning the 
50-yard free-style, and Metcalf of Andover set a 
new meet record in the too-yard breast-stroke. 
Captain Bosworth tied the Exeter record in the 
too-yard back stroke, while the Andover Medley 
Relay trio equalled the meet record in their event. 
After eight of the nine events had been run off, 
neither team had a winning score; the 200-yard 
relay would be decisive. The Exeter quartet 
(Carter, Cosby, Greenwood, Cpatain Bosworth) 
faced a hard task, but they were equal to it. Carter 
turned in an eye-lash lead in the first lap, and his 
team mates held it throughout. The final score was 
Exeter, 38; Andover, 28. Congratulations are 
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due Coach Fowler, Captain Bosworth and the mem- 
bers of the winning team. 
Summary : 


50-Yard Free-Style— Won by Carter (E.); second, 
Mahoney (A.); third, Price (A.). Time—0:25. 
(New Exeter record.) 

100-Yard Free-Style—Won by Greenwood (E.), 
second, Cosby (E.); third, Gilbert (A.). Time— 
0:58.8. 

100-Yard Breast-Stroke—Won by Metcalf (A.); 
second, Heidrich (A.); third, Pach (E.). Time— 
1:08. (New meet record.) 

100-Yard Back-Stroke—Won by Bosworth (E.); 
second, Rohman (E.); third, Lomas (A.). Time— 
1:07. (Equals Exeter record.) 

200-Yard Free-Style—Won by Heywood (A.); 
Bene Merrill (K.); third, Kendall (A.). Time— 

150-Yard Medley Relay—Won by Andover 
(Hardwick, Heidrich, Kendall); second, Exeter 
(Hogan, Houston, Furniss). Time — 1:26.6. 
(Equals meet record.) 

200-Yard Relay—Won by Exeter (Carter, Cosby, 
Greenwood, Bosworth); second, Andover (Price, 
Hardwick, Metcalf, Heywood). Time — 1:40. 
(New Exeter record.) 

Dive—Won by Howard (E.); 
(A.); third, Sexton (H.)- 


second, Mahoney 


The All-Class amphibians ‘‘made it unanimous” 
for the afternoon by defeating the All-Club tank- 
men, 49 to 17. 

S. W. Pach, ’38, of Bronxville, N. Y., was elected 
captain for next year. 

The Waldo Holm Memorial Trophy, given for 
progress, clean sportsmanship, and team spirit was 


‘awarded to Captain Arthur S. Bosworth, Jr., of 


Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 

On Tuesday evening, March 23, in the Big Room 
of John Phillips Hall, Principal Perry presented the 
E certificates, trophies and medals to the members 
fo the winter sports teams. As usual, it was a very 
pleasant get-together. Coach Harlow of the Har- 
vard football team spoke at length and very much 
to the point on the subject of training. Mr. Oswald 


Tower of the Andover faculty, one of the country’s 


authorities on basketball, spoke entertainingly on 


that subject, and ¥Coach Ferrell of the Harvard 


basketball team was the third guest speaker. 


EARLY SPRING ON THE RIVER 
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NEWS OF THE ALUMNI 


Branch Associations 


The Western Pennsylvania Association annual 
meeting occurred February 3, 1937, at the Harvard- 
Yale-Princeton Club in Pittsburgh. The meeting 
was unusually well attended. Dr. Perry, Mr. 
Rounds, and Mr. Henry L. Scribner, 1878, were the 
speakers. 

The officers elected for 1937-1938 were: President, 
Warren I. Bickford, ’97; Vice-President, John A. 
Howard, ’24; Secretary, A. Roger Jewett, ’24; 
Treasurer, Donald B. Straub, ’24. | 


The annual meeting of the Western Reserve Asso- 
ciation of the Alumni of Phillips Exeter Academy 
occurred February 4, 1937, at the University Club 
in Cleveland. Dr. Perry, Professor Tufts and Mr. 
Rounds were the speakers. 

Officers elected for 1937-1938 are as follows: 
President, John S. Fleek, ’11; Vice-President, Henry 
L. F. Kreger, ’12; Secretary-Treasurer, Erle F. 
Whitney, ’03; Executive Committee, F. W. Krebs, 
’08, Dean A. Perry, ’27, Troy Coombs, 718, A. C. 
Ingraham, ’27, A. H. Alexander, ’10. About 4o 
alumni and parents attended. 


The Western Association of the Alumni of Phillips 
Exeter Academy held its annual meeting in Chicago, 
February 5, 1937, at the Union League Club. 
About sixty alumni and their wives attended. Dr. 
Perry, Professor Tufts, Mr. Rounds and Mr. 
Souders were speakers. 

Officers elected for the coming year (1937-1938) 
are as follows: President, Hyde Gillette, ’24; Vice- 
Presidents, Richard H. Clinton, Jr., ’25, David T. 
Sanders, ’15, Lewis W. King, ’24; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Robert L. Osgood, ’26; Executive Committee, 
Ralph Sargent, ’15, Mitchell D. Follansbee, ’25, 
Jeffrey R. Short, Jr., ’32, Duane L. Clinton, ’21, 
Fitzroy K. Davis, ’29, Sidney S. Gorham, Jr., ’24. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy Alumni Association 
of Southern Michigan held its annual meeting at the 
University Club in Detroit February 8, 1937. 

Officers elected were as follows: President, Will- 
iam R. Kales, ’89; Vice-President, Alton T. Rob- 
erts, ’00; Second Vice-President, Brewster Loud, 
Jr.) (253 woceretary, sDaniele Wo normith iri ze. 
About 45 members and guests attended. 


The annual meeting of the Phillips Exeter Alumni 
Association of Western New York was held Febru- 
ary 2, in the Saturn Club, Buffalo, N. Y. The guests 
of honor were Ezra Pike Rounds and Professor James 
A. Tufts. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
David W. Baker, ’16; Vice-President, Robert A. 
Cooley, ’28; Secretary and Treasurer, Harwood S. 
Nichols, Jr., ’25. 

Exeter in the Colleges 
Harvard 


A. H. Schlesinger was elected in March to Phi 
Beta Kappa with the junior eight. Schlesinger is 
executive assistant and editor of The Advocate. 
Earlier in the term announcement was made that 
honorary John Harvard Scholarships had been 


_ granted to the following students of the First Group: 


R. S. Schaaf and A. M. Schlesinger; and Harvard 
College Scholarships have been awarded to the fol- 
lowing students of the Second Group: B. M. Abel, 
R. F. French, F. L. Friedman, A. L. Nash, and W. 
Sammons. Among the freshmen on the Dean’s list 
after mid-year examinations were R. S. Bart, T. F. 
Bradshaw, D. S. Cohen, A. A. Dole, R. L. Gustin, 
Jr., H. F. Hinckley, Jr., G. W. Holtzlander, W. M. 
Hussey, D. R. Noyes, M. F. Perkins, A. P. Saxton, 
J. O. Seamans, H. K. Westheimer. Bart made an 
all-A record. 

T. H. Calhoun is an editor and “The Moviegoer”’ 
of The Harvard Crimson; S. A. Miller is on the edi- . 
torial board of The Harvard Lampoon; and H. P. 
Coolidge is ‘‘Pegasus” of The Harvard Advocate. 

Perry J. Culver, manager of the basketball team, 
and T. W. Stephenson are members of an under- 
graduate committee of five to consider plans to 
develop intramural sports in the college. On the 


_ various house committees are P. J. Culver, chair- 


man, and L. S. White, of Lowell House; C. R. 
Allen and T. H. Bilodeau of Winthrop House; N. 
G. Benchley, of Dunster House; and W. H. Wright, 
Jr., of Leverett House. Culver and White have also 
been elected members of the permanent class com- 
mittee. T. H. Bilodeau was elected to the Class 
Day Committee. ‘ 

H. W. Danser, Jr., is chairman of the Phillips 
Brooks House. Wilbur L. Cummings, Jr., is presi- 
dent and R. O. Jones on the executive committee, of 
the Flying Club. M. S. Variell is president, and R. 
A. Dowd, treasurer of the Turmwaechter Verein. 
Palmer Jackson is vice-president of the Chess Club. 
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J. W. Kaufman is a member of the debating team, 
and T. W. Stephenson is president of the debating 
council. C. D. Duffy, Jr., is treasurer of the band. 
W. Sammons, Jr., is secretary of the Harvard 
Memorial Society. 

In the various winter sports teams there was a 
good sprinkling of Exonians. J. H. Herrick and L. 
S. White played basketball against Yale. T. W. 
Stephenson was on the J.V.’s. J. J. Colony, captain, 
swam on the relay team against Yale. On the box- 
ing team were P. Olney, captain, and Henry Lloyd. 
C. R. Allen and W. S. Jameson played regularly on 
the hockey team. On the squash-racquets team that 
played against Yale were H. de Kruif, D.. F. Keyes, 
R. M. Dorson, captain. Dorson won the National 
Intercollegiate Championship. Winner of the Na- 
tional Amateur Championship again was G. G. Glid- 
den. L. J. P. Leboeuf fenced against Yale. T. H. 
Bilodeau was presented, when the varsity baseball 
season opened in March, with the Barrett Wendell, 
Jr., Trophy, for the best offensive play in the 1936 
season, and the Wingate Memorial Cup for being 
the best all-around player. 

On the freshman teams W. A. Cordingley, Jr., 
and C. A. Legg, Jr., won numerals in basketball. 
H. A. Curwen and W. H. Rines were on the swim- 
ming team. G. A. Richter, R. E. Lewis, and P. E. 
Iman, Jr., captain, were members of the wrestling 
team. A. P. Saxton was on the boxing team, S. 
Hoar on the relay team, and R. S. Gorham on the 
hockey team. 

R, L. Gregg, B. A. Helfat, and B. F. Bart, chosen 
assistant managers of varsity cross-country, varsity 
lacrosse, and varsity wrestling teams respectively, 
will be managers of those teams next season. 


Princeton 


On the honor roll in March are O. W. Acton, C. E. 
Jauch, Jr., R. M. Johnston in the senior class; R. E. 
Anderson, Jr., J. F. Burket, F. B. Satterthwaite, 
Cer eolles|r. J. N. Walter, EE. J, Wilson of the 
yumiomclass- J. C, Cornwall, L.’R. Driver, 5., G. 
Etherington, J. M. Fritz, E. H. Hager, H. W. Haz- 
are ii etiecinbotham, H: Johnson, J. L. C. 
Lashe,*Charles Latham, Jr., J. .L. Rowe, R.. T. 
Statler, P. J. Wood in the sophomore class; J. M. 
Klein, Jr., S. H. Lytle, L. A. Minnich, Robert West 
of the freshman class. Minnich made First Group. 

J. C. Appel is literary editor of The Tiger, and 
on the business board are D. W. Sidford and J. J. G. 
Deemer. K. A. Spitz is associate editor and J. F. 
Cline business manager of Bric-a-Brac, university 
year book. 

H. W. Hazard is on the Whig-Clio financial staff 
and also on the debating panel. 

E. J. Kaufman is assistant manager of the Glee 
Club. 


Recent winners of managerial competitions are 
N. M. Stahle, who will be manager of varsity wrest- 
ling next year, and W. M. Edmonstone who was elect- 
ed assistant manager of hockey. W. B. Johnson, Jr., 
manager of the cross-country team, is somewhat 
unique in that he has already won his letter as mem- 
ber of the team. R. B. Livingstone was one of 
twelve freshmen recently elected to compete for 
varsity football managership. 

R. B. Parker, captain of golf, is president of The 
Orange Key. Parker also, with J. C. Appel, won 
letters for playing basketball against Yale. K. A. 
Spitz was regular on the fencing team; T. E. Bar- 
nicle played regularly on the hockey team; and J. 
T. Gifford and C. H. Toll, Jr., were members of the 
varsity wrestling team. ‘Toll placed second in the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Wrestling Championship 
matches, in the heavy-weight division. On the 
freshman wrestling team was S. H. Lytle. F. W. 
Binns and S. J. R. Froelich were out for the fresh- 
man swimming team; R. Mechauer, J. G. Schaefer, 
and B. S. Sweezy for the basketball team; and F. 
L. Kellogg played regularly on the freshman squash 
team. 

Yale 

A. J. Draper and J. L. Jack are listed as having 
been elected to Phi Beta Kappa.. Both are seniors. 
Jack and R. A. Harman were rated as “‘scholars of 
the first rank” for the academic year 1935-36. “‘Schol- 
ars of the second rank” were Draper, B. L. Kohlman, 
Se on Wilson). |. Os beattic: Ros. Bilheimer, 72.0: 
Heintz, N.S. Kerr, W. G. Metzger, P. E. Roche, and 
Ee Pa sackett.. A. 5S.) Moses, J» Schureman, H? O. 
Smith, Jr., D. M. Leavitt, J. K. Morgan, and T. B. 
Slick were “scholars of the third group.” About 
thirty-five Exonians were on the Dean’s list. 

D. V. Sutphin is secretary of the Interfraternity 
Council; N. S. Kerr is a member of the student’s 
advisory committee. B. R. Fisher was on the 
Junior Prom Committee. 

Connected with the Yale Dramatic Association 
are L. Godchaux, who is stage director, and J. S. 
Hinrichs and M. Whitmore, who this year became 
associate members. 

On the various publications are W. P. Carter, 
editor of The Vale Scientific Magazine; D. M. Leav- 
itt, circulation manager of The Yale Literary Maga- 
gine; T. EE. Sloan, circulation manager for 
1937-38 of The Yale Record; C. W. Verity on the 
business board of The Yale News; and M. Ramus, 
who was recently elected to the 1940 editorial 
board of The Review. 

The most conspicuous athlete this winter among 
the Exonians was R. H. Beckwith, regular on the 
basketball team. W. G. Metzger played with the 
J. V.’s against Harvard’s J. V.’s. L. C. Anthony 
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swam against Harvard; and M. A. Grasson was for 
the second year a member of the fencing team. In 
hockey, F. C. Irving was on the J.V.’s; and Eliot 
Brown was a regular with the freshmen. G. E. 
Cookman and O. M. Bate were on the varsity squash 
racquets team; and on the freshman team were J. 
Ferguson, G. J. Harding, and R. W. Houk. 


Dartmouth 


In the March meeting of the Dartmouth chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Dexter A. Smith was elected to 
membership. ‘Twenty-four Exonians are on the 
scholastic honor roll, among them eight freshmen— 
J. H. Browne, J. B. Burnap, E. W. Czerny, D. W. 
Mellor, F. W. Miller, F. K. Newbert, J. N. Weinberg, 
J. F. Willson. 

W. G. Coe is leader of the Dartmouth Band and 
a member of the Council on Student Organizations. 
O. D. Collins was director of the Winter Carnival 
for the Outing Club. E. W. April is chairman of 
Wheeler Hall, W. O. Thomas, chairman of Wood- 
ward Hall, and H. J. Griswold, chairman of Topliff 
Hall. Griswold is also on the news board of The 


Dartmouth, on the business board of which are C. F. ~ 


Burnap, B. R. MacMannis, and J. M. Mathes. 
Connected with the Players are W. O. Thomas, 
head usher; E. J. Griffng, property manager; 
and G. H. Adams. J. W. Huck is assistant manager 
of Musical Clubs publicity. 

In athletics, as managers, are D. F. M. Todd, 
manager of cross-country; and O. A. Gordon, 
assistant manager of track. Gordon is also a mem- 
ber of Green Key. 

J. M. Donovan ran the hurdles again this past 
winter; P. E. G. Clark and J. A. Feeley won their 
letters at hockey; E. P. Wells was a member of the 
skiteam. In freshman athletics, J. R. Sullivan won 
his numerals in basketball. 


Amherst 


C. B. Skinner and Thomas P. Whitney have 
been elected to Phi Beta Kappa; Whitney leads 
the junior class. With these on the Dean’s list is 
R. M. Howland, who is also editor-in-chief of The 
Amherst Student, member of the Student Council, 
and Secretary-Treasurer of his class. 

L. E. Hurtz is on the business board of The Am- 
herst Student; and J. F. Eaton is active in The Am- 
herst Press. 

C. H. Plimpton is a member of the varsity squash 
team and boxing in the 165-pound class. F. C. 
Whitmore won his letter this winter in swimming. 


Williams 


E. L. Vogt, J. M. Deely, Jr., G. T. McKay, E. K. 
Dodd, D. Pratt, J. K. Savacool, and O. B. Wood are 
all on the Dean’s list. 


W. Rolfing is business manager of The Gulielmen- 
sian; G. C. Williams is on the editorial staff of The 
Record; and G. T. McKay is co-editor of The Purple 
Cow. 

L. Means and D. F. Hendrie swam on the varsity 
team this winter, and O. B. Wood on the freshmen. 
Hendrie was elected captain for 1937-38. 


Brown 


Austin Peck is business manager of Sir Brown, the 
college magazine, and is also sports editor of The 
Brown Daily Herald. A. H. Crosbie is on the 
board of Liber Brunensis, the college year book. 
R. D. O’Brien, in addition to his activities in ‘Sock 
and Buskin,” is on the vigilance committee and a 
cheer-leader. Herbert Lawrence is leader of the 
College Jazz Orchestra. 

A. H. Crosbie was on the varsity squash team, 
and W. H. MacLeod swam with the freshman team. 


Cornell 


J. M. Batten is referred to as ‘“‘the outstanding 
member of his class” in Cornell. He is president of 
the Student Council, member of the Willard Straight 
board of managers. He expects to return next year 
for graduate study. E. A. Acton is on the Fresh- 
man Advisory Committee. A. Coors is also on this 
committee, and served as chairman of the Junior 
Prom Committee. 

P. M. Price is a member of the business board of 
Cornell Engineer. W.S. Rockwell is assistant man- 
ager of freshman crew. 

C. B. Mosher is captain of varsity wrestling. 


MATST: 


The Dean’s list of undergraduate students of high 
scholastic standing at the Massachusetts Institute - 
of Technology covering the first term of the school 
year 1936-37, shows that among the preparatory 
schools represented on that list, Boston Public 
Latin School leads with seventeen graduates, Phil- 
lips Exeter follows with fifteen graduates, and Phil- 
lips Andover Academy ranks third with seven. 

The Exeter men listed are as follows: 


First year students, Class of 1940—M.1I. T. 


Howard E. Schweibert. 
John L. Danforth. 
Charles S. Godfrey. 
Paul M. Butman. 
Walter H. Farrell 
William W. LeRoy. 


Second year students, Class of 1939-—-M.I.T. 


Walter B. Parker. 
Stuart V. Arnold. 
Norris F. Dow. 
James P. Hunsaker. 
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Third year students, Class of 1938—M. I. T. 


Louis F. Dubois. 
Lewis W. Hull. 
Daniel S. Scott. 
Robert E. Sessler. 


Fourth year students, Class of 1937—M. I. T. 


Foone)| = CCoihn, 

R. B. Wooster is vice-president of the Sophomore 
class and member of the T. C. A. Cabinet, of which 
P. A. Stoddard is president. J. A. Newman is on 
the executive committee of the Nautical Association. 
J. F. Allen, member of the Dramashop, is in charge 
of scenery construction. F. T. Ellis is assistant 
manager of fencing and was a member of the varsity 
squash team. 

A. A. Devoe won his numerals as member of the 
sophomore relay team; and C. S. Godfrey and E. 
G. Hellier won freshmen numerals in winter track 
events. G. E. Coorssen was on the freshman relay 
team. 


NEWS OF THE CLASSES 


Gertrude E. Starks, Secretary of the Alumni 


Members of the Alumni or their families are 
earnestly requested to send in such items concerning 
themselves or other Alumni as marriages, births of 
children, deaths, changes of occupation, books pub- 
lished, scholastic and professional honors, to Secretary 
of the Alumni, Exeter, N. H. 


Obituaries 


Frederick W. Murphy, football coach at Exeter in 
1904, and 1910, died in Brooklyn, N. Y., January 22, 
1937- Mr. Murphy graduated from Brown in 1899 
and from Harvard Law School in 1903. He coached 
football at Exeter, Amherst, Missouri University 
and Brown for several years before beginning law 
practice in New York, where he and David L. Fultz, 
a former football teammate, maintained a law 
partnership for more than thirty years. Until five 
years ago he was an official at important college 
football games every season. He was president of 
the Touchdown Club, an organization of former 
football stars and a member of the American Bar 
Association and the New York County Law Associ- 
ation. He is survived by his mother and a sister. 

1866—Dr. Charles D. Alton died Friday, January 
8, 1937, at his home in Hartford, from heart trouble. 
He was o1 years of age, and had retired from active 
business only last March (1936). He had been with 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
since 1876, and at the time of his retirement he was 
medical referee for that concern. In Hartford he 


was recognized as the dean of the medical profession. 
His contributions to insurance medicine in which he 
was a pioneer have been far famed. 

1866—Channing Folsom died at his home in 
Newmarket, N. H., February 27, 1937. He gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth in 1870, and had been super- 
intendent of public instruction for the state of New 
Hampshire since 1898. Previous to that he was for 
16 years superintendent of schools in Dover, N. H. 

1886—Lloyd E. Razee died March 15, 1937. Mr. 
Razee was a savings bank official in Holliston, Mass. 
His will, filed March 18, 1936, instructs that the 
Razee homestead and the residue of his estate be 
used to establish a teachers’ rest and retirement 
home. Mr. Razee did this in fulfillment of the 
wishes of his deceased wife, Elizabeth R. Razee, 
who was a public school teacher in Massachusetts 
for many years. The home and funds, about 
$14,000, are left in the hands of trustees with instruc- 
tions to offer both to the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association. Mr. Razee attended his soth reunion 
at the Academy last spring and will be remembered 
by his classmates as an enthusiastic and helpful 
member of 1886. 

1873—Dr. George H. Sanborn died in Henniker, 
N. H., January 23, 1937. He received his degree of 
M.D. from Bowdoin College, and had practised 
medicine in Henniker almost continually for the 
past 60 years. In 1926 he received a medal from the 
New Hampshire Medical Society testifying to the 
completion of half a century of continuous active 
practice in the state. He is survived by five children 
and five grandchildren. 

1884—Herman T. Shepard, whose home has 
been in West Epping, N. H., died in January this 
year. 

1887—Charles W. Aiken died September 1, 1936, 
after a short illness in the hospital at Franklin, 
N. H. At the time of his death he was prominent 
as an engineer in the soap manufacturing industry. 
He was a graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Mrs. Aiken and a daughter survive 
him. 

1887—Charles C. Dana, freight traffic manager 
for the Santa Fe Railroad, died recently in the 
Chicago Memorial Hospital, of pneumonia. After 
graduating from Princeton in 1891 he served as a 
cub reporter on the New York Sun for six months 
and then entered the service of the railroad as a clerk 
in the general manager’s office in Topeka. In 1922 
he went to Chicago as freight traffic manager. He 
is survived by his wife. 

1887—William C. Downs died March 1g, 1936, 
at Camden, S. C. He graduated from Harvard in 
1890, and for a year after graduation was associated 
with the New York Herald. Since then he had 
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travelled extensively through Brazil, Argentine, 
Peru and Bolivia. From 1914 to 1916 he was Com- 
mercial Attache (U. S. Department of Commerce) 
in Melbourne, Australia, and from 1916 to 1918 he 
acted in the same capacity in the American Embassy 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Since his retirement from 
active business in 1932 he had visited France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Portugal and Germany. 
From 1910 to 1912 he held an appointment to the 
Graduate School of Business Administration of 
Harvard as lecturer on “The Economic Resources 
of Central and South America.” His athletic record 
is interesting and it was his wish that his medals 
and cups be given to Harvard University, where they 
have been accepted; and in April, 1937, they will be 
placed in the Dillon Field House in Cambridge. Mr. 
Downs held the Harvard quarter mile record for 
twenty-four years until it was broken by William J. 
Bingham (Exeter 1912), present Director of Ath- 
letics at Harvard. 

1889—Mrs. Frank N. Graves, wife of Frank N. 
Graves, custodian of the Phillips Exeter Academy 
gymnasium, died at the Exeter Hospital, February 
13, 1937. Besides her husband, Mrs. Graves leaves 
two daughters, Mrs. C. W. Martin, of Newburyport, 
Mass., and Miss Hazel W. Graves, of Exeter. 

1889—Millard H. Mayers died January 3, 1937, 
after an illness of three months. He was 67 years of 
age and for forty years he had been in pharmaceuti- 
cal work in Denver, Col. 

1891—Richard B. Strong died recently at his 
home in Terre Haute, Ind. Associated in business 
for a number of years with his father, Joseph Strong, 
he subsequently owned and operated the Joseph 
Strong Wholesale Company. | 

1894—Leroy D. Peavey died at his home in 
Wellesley Hills, March 25, 1937. Nearly thirty 
years ago he joined the Babson Institute and was 
made vice-president and general manager in IgIo. 
He became president upon the retirement of Roger 
Babson, the organizer. Mr. Peavey graduated from 
M. I. T. in 1898 and since that time has lived in 
Malden, Mass., where he was active in church and 
historical organizations. He leaves his wife and 
five children, one son and four daughters. He was 
born in Exeter, March 11, 1876. 

1897—Dr. John G. O’Meara died November 22, 
1936, in St. Joseph’s Hospital in Providence, R. I. 
He had been a member of the state legislature and 
was a member of the staffs of the Homeopathic 
Hospital and St. Joseph’s Hospital at the time of his 
death. He graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania, Department of Medicine in 1899. 

1898—Bruce Henry Green, Professor of Organic 
Chemistry at Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, 
Ohio, for 28 years, died December 20, 1936. Prof. 


Green graduated from Brown University in 1902 
when he joined the faculty of Wilberforce as an 
instructor. In 1908 he gained a full professorship. 
In rors he studied at the University of Chicago, and 
in 1933 received his A.M. degree from Wittenberg 
College. He is survived by his wife anda son, Bruce 
H. Green, Jr. 

1899—Robert W. Easley died March 22, 1936, in 
Knoxville, Tenn. He is survived by his wife and 
two sons, Elwell L. and Robert W., Jr. 

1907—Peter P. Cooney died at the home of his 
sister, Mrs. Patrick Shields, 612 North Washington 
Avenue, Scranton, Penn., March 1, 1937. Cooney 
graduated from Princeton University in 1912. As 
a member of the 27th Division of the U. S. Army he 
saw service over seas during the World War and at 
its close was decorated for valor. Since then he has 
been a co-proprietor of a wholesale leather business 
in Scranton and served as Democratic committee- 
man of his district. He is survived by two brothers 
and two sisters. 

1920—Milton D. Sanford died in Fall River, 


_Mass., November 6, 1936. 


1933—William D. Craig, Jr., died at a hospital in 
Valdosta, Ga., Monday, December 14, 1936, as a 
result of injuries suffered the previous day when the 
motorcycle which he was riding enroute to Miami, 
Fla., was wrecked by an automobile. Since leaving 
Exeter, Craig had attended Tri-State College and 
Pennsylvania State College. He is survived by his 
parents and two sisters. 


) 


Personals 


1865—The Reverend John K. Browne has re- 
cently become Harvard University’s oldest alumnus. 
Mr. Browne served for thirty-seven years as a 
missionary at Harpoot, Turkey. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1869, and in 1872 he received an 
A.M. degree from Andover Theological Seminary. 
He was ordained a Congregational minister and in 
1875 went to Turkey, where he served until 1912, 
when he returned to this country. Ten years ago, 
after having lived in San Francisco since 1912,-where 
he acted as interpreter for the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, he returned 
east to make his home in Auburndale, Mass. 

1886—Augustus N. Hand, judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, was one of the 
speakers at the annual dinner of the Yale Law 
Journal, held March 11, 1937. 

1888—Thomas W. Lamont has been appointed a 
member of the Art Commission of New York City 
to serve until January 1, 1940. 

1894—Carl F. Gould served as technical adviser in 
the selection of an architect for the new Oregon 
State Capitol at Salem. 
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1897—Burt Z. Kasson was elected May, 1936, as 
president of the Fulton County National Bank & 
Trust Co., Gloversville, N. Y. 

1897—Harris M. Richmond was elected president 
of the Bar Association of the county of Middlesex, 
Mass., at the annual meeting on February 3, 1937. 

1900—John T. Jones is now associated with The 
Wilson Packing Company in Sao Paulo, Brazil. He 
writes that he will be glad to welcome any Exeter 
men visiting in that country. His address there is 
Caixa Postal 1538, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

tgo1—According to an article published recently 
in the Saturday Evening Post, John Dore, elected 
mayor of Seattle, Wash., in 1936, on the promise of 
a labor administration, is making good his promise. 

1903— Joseph H. Nuelle, connected with the New 
York Ontario & Western Railway since 1908 and 
President since 1930, has submitted his resignation 
to become president of the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Company. 

1904—It was announced on April 1, that Jay R. 
Benton had been elected president of the Boston 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Mr. Benton, 
a former attorney-general of Massachusetts, has 
been vice-president of the company for the past 
year and a member of the board of directors for 
several years. 

1904—Peter H. A. Flood is consul general in 
Tunis, in northern Africa. During his recuperation 
at Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, D. C., 
from injuries received in France during the World 
War, Flood took the consular examinations and 
passed with high honors. His first appointment was 
in 1920, as vice-consul at Southampton, England. 
Since then his assignments have taken him to Ire- 
land, Beserta, Algeria, Mexico City and Tampico. 
From Tampico he was ordered back to Washington, 
where he was with the Mexiacn Claims Commission 
of the Department of State. This work being com- 
pleted he has been ordered to Tunis. Although his 
official duties will be in Tunis, he and his sister, who 
acts as his hostess, will make their home in Carthage. 

t911—Dr. Howard W. Haggard was the speaker 
at the morning service at Community Church in 
Symphony Hall in Boston, Mass., February 7, 1937. 

1912—Robert G. Nathan was married this fall to 
Mrs. Lucie-Lee Hall Skelding, of New York City. 

1913—Raymond E. Ashley and Mrs. Ashley 
announced the birth of Peter Ashley July 4, 1936. 

1916—Julius H. Wolfson is an assistant district 
attorney of Middlesex County, Mass. Wolfson 
graduated from Harvard in 1920, and from Harvard 
Law School in 1923. 

1917—Carl V. Chandler is with the bond depart- 
ment of the Boston office of Goldman, Sachs and 
Company. 


1917—Samuel A. Duncan is a travelling com- 
mercial agent with the air express division of the 
Railway Express Agency at Newark, N. J. 

1917—George McL. Harper, Jr., is head of the 
department of classics at Williams College. 

1917—Francis T. P. Plimpton has been elected 
treasurer of Barnard College. He succeeds his 
father, who was one of the original trustees of 
Barnard College and had been treasurer for forty-, 
three years. 

1918—Werner Janssen and Ann Harding, well 
known screen star, were married January 17, 1937, 
in the Caxton Hall registrar’s office in London, Eng. 

t1919—Phillips W. Goodell has been appointed a 
senior staff accountant of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago. 

t919g—Uzal H. McCarter and Miss Virginia M. 
West, of Middleburg, Va., were married January 23, 
1937, in Camden, S. C., at the winter home of the 
bride’s parents. They will live at 277 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

t919—Donald M. Oenslager and Miss Mary 
Osborn Polak were married, Wednesday, March 17, 
1937, in New York City. 

1919—Wallace E. Stearns was appointed co- 
director of the Young Republican Division of the 
Republican National Committee in charge of organ- 
ization work in the Eastern States with headquarters 
in the Liggett Building, 41 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

1920—Douglas G. Bonner is a partner of the firm 
of Bonner and Gregory, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 14 Wall Street. 

1921—Daniel J. Danker, Jr., who has been with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company (advertising 
agency) since graduating from Harvard in 1925, 
was elected vice-president of the concern in Jan- 
uary. 

1921—William C. Reed and Miss Mary Wilder 
Howland were married February 13, 1937, in Ashe- 
poo, S..C.. After March 1, they will be at home at 
157 East 72nd Street, New York City. Reed gradu- 
ated from Williams in 1925 and is now with the 
Irving Trust Company of New York. 

1921—Oliver Shaw is Foreign Sales Manager for 
The Mennen Company of Newark, N. J. His home 
address is 81 Maple Street, Maplewood, N. J. 

1922—Arthur J. Patek, Jr., and Mrs. Patek have 
announced the birth of a son, David. 

1922—John V. D. Southworth is teaching Ameri- 
can and European history at the Birch Wathen 
School in New York City, He is also carrying on 
research and editorial work in the educational text- 
book field. His address is 47 Claremont Avenue, 
New York City. 

1922—The engagement of Francis B. Turner and 
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Miss Celia M. Rogers of West Newton, Mass., has 
been announced. 

1923—John H. Forbes and Mrs. Forbes an- 
nounced the birth of John Barrington Forbes, De- 
cember 5, 1936. A daughter, Margaret is now 
almost two years old. 

1923—-George H. Stackpole, Jr., and Miss Eleanor 
A. Wood, of Exeter, N. H., were married Saturday, 
September 19, 1936, in Haverhill, Mass. Stackpole 
is a graduate of New Hampshire State University 
and is now a salesman for the E. S. Mahadey Surgi- 
cal Supply House. 

1923—Howard P. Travis has joined a partnership 
for the general practice of law under the firm name 
of Royse & Travis, with offices at 1003 Railway Ex- 
change Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

1923—Leonard S. Walworth and Mrs. Walworth 
have announced the birth of a daughter, Suzanne, 
in September, 1936. 

1923—-Charles E. Wyzanski, as Special Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States opposed John 
W. Davis, former Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, in the Supreme Court the first of February as 
Davis argued that the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
was unconstitutional. For 45 minutes Wyzanski 
argued, marshaling facts and citing precedent- 
setting cases by page and number without once 
referring to notes, a feat which has attracted wide 
attention. 

1924—Richard T. Bruere has received from Har- 
vard University the Charles Eliot Norton Fellow- 
ship, which will enable him to study for a year at 
the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, 
Greece. 

1924—H. Sherwood Flather was married August 
1, 1936, to Mrs. Louise Wall Little, of Cleveland, O. 

1925—Clyde Bingham is supervisor of The Boys’ 
Club at 111th Street, New York City. The Club 
has five thousand members. 

1925—The engagement of William L. Broad and 
Miss Hilda Wright has been announced. Broad is 
with the law firm of Mackenzie, Smith and Mitchell, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

1925—F. Kent Smith and Miss Viola Elizabeth 
Gillette were married in New York City, January 16, 
1937. Smith graduated from Harvard in 1929 and 
has been playing in a long series of Broadway 
successes. At present he is playing the part of 
Morrel in Shaw’s Candida with Catherine Cornell. 

1926—Harlan M. Ellis, and Miss Zelia James 
Perkins, of New Orleans, La., were married Febru- 
ary 24, 1937. 

1926—Rogers Follansbee has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales for The Air-condition- 
ing Corporation of Chicago, distributing agents for 
the General Electric Company. 


1926—The engagement of Clarence E. Galston 
and Miss Constance E. Matthiessen, of Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., was announced January 11, 1937. 
Galston graduated from Harvard in 1930 and from 
Harvard Law School in 1933. He is now with the 
firm of Spence, Hopkins, Walser & Hotchkiss, at- 
torneys in New York City. 
1926—Dana H. Howe was one of seven- New 
England men appointed by the War Department to 
attend the Army air corps primary flying school at 
Randolph Field, Texas, March 1, 1937. 
1926—William Koren, Jr., has been appointed an 
assistant instructor in history at Harvard. 
1926—Edward C. Weist has been appointed an 
instructor in the Department of Classical Languages 
and Literatures at Mt. Holyoke College. 
1927—The engagement of Henry D. Addison and 
Miss Louise May Alcott has been announced. 
1927—John J. Carver is a manager for the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Company with 
offices at 325 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 
1927—Dr. Standiford Helm and Miss Margaret 
Ann Myers were married January 1, 1937,in Bloom- 


‘ington, Ind. Helm graduated from Princeton in 


1931 and from Northwestern University Medical 
School in 1935. Heisa fellow of the Mayo Founda- 
tion in Rochester, N. Y. 

1927—Arthur H. Spiegel and Miss Eleanor Fried- 
man were married, January 1, 1937, in Banning, Cal. 

1927—John N. Trainer, Jr., and Miss Alice Stone 
were married September 12, 1936. They are living 
in Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

1928—The marriage of Warren H. Child, Jr., 
and Miss Lois T. Petersen, of Cohasset, Mass., has 
been announced. They are living on South Main 
Street, Cohasset. 

1928—Royal S. Copeland, Jr., and Mrs. Cope- 
land announced the birth of their second daughter, 
February 15, 1937. 

1928—The engagement of Stephen P. Duggan, Jr., 
and Miss Beatrice V. Abbott has been announced. 
Duggan is with the law firm of Simpson, Thacher & 
Bartlett, New York City. . 

1928—Heywood Fox is now with the American 
Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 

1928—The engagement of John Sherman and 
Miss Margaret Bradley of Milton, Mass., was an- 
nounced December 25, 1936. Sherman graduated 
from Yale in 1933 and Yale Law School in 1936. He 
is now with the firm of McKeehan, Merrick, Arter 
and Stewart, laywers, in Cleveland, Ohio. 

19290—The engagement of Ernest P. Bernuth and 
Miss Sophie Kilbreth, of Hewlett, L. I., was an- 
nounced January 1, 1937. Bernuth graduated from 
Princeton in 1933. 

1929—Fitzroy K. Davis attended the Moscow 
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Theatre Festival in Russia in September, and later, 
in Leningrad he was temporarily jailed by the 
Soviet Government for making a sketch of a public 
building without an official permit. After spending 
three weeks in Helsingfors recovering from his 
Russian experiences, he went to Germany. 

1929—The engagement of Robert C. Gordon, Jr., 
and Miss Nancy Kennedy, of Chambersburg, Penn., 
has been announced. 

1929—James E. Heap, Jr., and Mrs. Heap an- 
nounced the birth of a daughter, Judith, September 
30, 1936. 

1929—John Heard, Jr., is with the Graton & 
Knight Company, belting manufacturers, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

1929—Benjamin B. Priest has passed his bar 
examinations after having graduated from Yale in 
1933 and Harvard Law School in 1936. He is now 
connected with the law firm of Hale, Sanders, 
Byrnes and Morton, Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

1929—The engagement of John W. Putnamand 
Miss Susan Hallowell Morse, of Weston, Mass., was 
announced December 23, 1936. Putnam graduated 
from Harvard in 1933. 

1929—John M. Roberts and Mrs. Roberts have 
announced the birth of a daughter, Katharine 
Patricia, December 22, 1936. 

1929—Charles W. Tozier and Miss Virginia Tarr 
were married Christmas Day in Salem, N. H. Tozier 
is teaching at Worcester Academy. 

19290—Townsend K. Wellington, Jr., and Miss 
Barbara T. Murray, of North Bennington, Vt., 
were married January 16, 1937. Wellington gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1933. 

1929—Donald J. Zinn is on the staff of the Zoo- 
logical Department at Rhode Island State College. 

1930—Lewis W. Dunton, Jr., and Miss Mary E. 
Gable, of Lancaster, Penn., were married Septem- 
ber 15, 1936. They are living at 2 Columbus Road, 
Peabody, Mass. 

1930—William Gomez, Jr., graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in April, 1936, and went 
to Colombia, S. A., where he is in the banking and 
real estate business in the interest of his family. 

1930—The engagement of Russell Hastings, Jr., 
and Miss Mary Holt, of Buffalo, Wyo., was an- 
nounced January 10, 1937. Hastings graduated 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

1930—George Huff, who has worked for Fleet- 
wings and for Pitcairn Autogiro Co., is now with 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation, at Long Is- 
land City. 

1930—Erik Miller is working with Carrier-Bruns- 
wick International, Incorporated. He and Mrs. 
Miller are at present in Cairo, Egypt, where they will 
be indefinitely and where Miller will be active in 


introducing the process of air-conditioning. His 
first work will be to install air-conditioning equip- 
ment in the Egyptian Parliament and the Bureau of 
Standards. 

1931—The engagement of Edward G. Crosby and 
Miss Elizabeth O. Powell, of Providence, R. I., was 
announced February 18, 1937. 

1931—John C. Crosby is working for the Herald 
Tribune in New York City. 

1931—The engagement of H. Alan Gregg, Jr., to 
Miss Anne Ten Broeck has been announced. 

1931—The engagement of Robert H. Maddux 
and Miss Virginia M. Adams, of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been announced. Maddux graduated from 
Harvard in 1935. 

1931—David Merrill reports returns from his 
questionnaire are coming slowly but (he hopes) 
surely. If you haven’t sent yours, please hurry it 
along. He needs your support. 

1931—John E. Orchard and Mrs. Orchard an- 
nounced the birth of a son, William Orchard II, 
November 19, 1936. 

1931—The engagement of Herbert Rowell and 
Miss Marion Slayton, of Waltham, Mass., was an- 
nounced January 3, 1937. Rowell attended Yale 
University. 

1931—Arthur L. Sachs received the degree of 
M. F. A. at Yale in June, 1936, and is now playing 
in New York in ‘‘Howdy Stranger.”” Early this last 
fall he appeared in “Daughters of Atreus’’ and 
“Tronsyien. 

1931—Charles M. Swift is with Kidder, Peabody 
Company at 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

1932—Paul Donham and Miss Louise Killam, of 
Providence, R. I., were married August 27, 1936. 

1932—William W. Gallagher, Jr., and Miss Joan 
Sears, of Quincy, Mass., were married January 30, 
1937. Gallagher graduated from Harvard in June, 
1936. 

1932—Robert M. Henry and Miss Irene Rudy, 
of Paducah, Kentucky, were married in Rye, N. Y., 
February 13, 1937. Henry is now with E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company in Newburgh, N. Y., 
where they will live after March 1. Heisa graduate 
from Yale and attended Coppet College in Switzer- 
land, 

1932—Hugh A. MacMillan, Jr., received the 
David Williams Chever Scholarship at Harvard 
Medical School March 11, 1937. This award is for 
the year 1937-38. 

1932—The engagement of Bernard F. Merriam, 
II and Miss Polly Dudley, of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
was announced January 3, 1937. Merriam gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1936. 

1932—William F. Prestley was one of the students 
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at Harvard Medical School to receive a George 
Haven Scholarship. The award was made March 
II, 1937 and it was given for the current academic 
half year. 

1932—The engagement of Horace U. Ransom, Jr., 
and Miss Elizabeth Allbright, of Allston, Mass., has 
been announced. 

1932—Milner W. Wallace is working for Radio 
Corporation of America in Newark, N. J. 

1933—-Thomas H. Bilodeau and Leavitt F. White 
were among those men nominated for the position 
of marshal of the senior class at Harvard. 

1933—John F. Bliss, Jr., was with the industrial 
relations department of the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company at 26 Broadway, New York City until 
March 1, 1937, when he was sent to either China or 
India for four years. 

1933—The engagement of J. Paul Chubet, III, and 
Miss Margaret S. Davison was announced February 
16, 1937, in Hamilton, Bermuda. Chubet is a senior 
in Princeton University. 

1933—-The engagement of John D. Dorr and Miss 
Dorothea Minner, of Allston, Mass., was announced 
January 10, 1937. 
in June, 1936. 

1933—Raymond P. Larkin has been promoted 
from the rank of Cadet Second Lieutenant to Cadet 
First Lieutenant in the Princeton R. O. T. C. 

1933—-Thomas W. Stephenson was one of the men 
nominated for orator of the senior class at Har- 
vard. 

1933--Chester E. Tenney and Miss Phyllis 
Churchill of Cohasset, Mass., were married Febru- 
ary 20, 1937. 

1933—-The engagement of Fletcher P. Thornton 
and Miss Margaret Kendal, of Summit, N. J., was 


Dorr graduated from Harvard © 


announced January 2, 1937. Thornton graduated. 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1933. He is now with Proctor and Gamble in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

1934—W. H. Blanchard, who played football 
with the West Point team for two years, has been 
elected captain of hockey for the season 1937-38. 

1934—Herbert S. Fitz-Gibbon, Jr., and Miss 
Mary North, of Sea Cliff, Long Island, N. Y., were 
married at Newark, Del., December 25, 10936. 
Fitz-Gibbon is studying at Washington and Lee 
University at Lexington, Va. 

1934—Robert H. Wallace is a senior at Purdue 
University, where he is specializing in Electrical 
Engineering. He is a member of the varsity swim- 
ming team. 

1934—The engagement of Robert B. Young and 
Miss Barbara Fellows, granddaughter of former 
governor Charles M. Floyd, of New Hampshire, 
was announced December 24, 1936. Young is a 
sophomore at Yale University. 

1935—Nicholas S. Kerr won the Berkeley Col- 
lege (Yale University) Tennis Championship this 
fall. Saturday, March 10, 1937, he won his major 
Y by placing in the I. C. 4A. sixty-yard dash in New 
York City. 

1935—Robert M. Lawrence is a member of the 
editorial board of the Olio, the Amherst College 
annual publication. He is also a member of the 
soccer team. 

1935—Edmund W. Ogden, Jr., is a freshman in 
the Engineering Department at the University of 
Kansas. 

1936—William A. Cordingley, Jr., Maurice S. 
Decker, Jr., and Bertram H. Schur were among 
those nominated for class offices at Harvard recently. 
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EDITORIALS 


Only a few students 
and parents at first 
will be much interest- 
ed in the announcement in this number of 
the BULLETIN of the simplification of the 
curriculum for the coming year. Even when 
closely examined, this does not appear to be 
drastic. Seventeen major courses or sixteen 
major and two minor courses have been sub- 
stituted for seventy-three hour credits as 
requisites for the diploma. No other re- 
quirements arealtered or abated. Each year 
a student must study at least four major 
subjects. Having credit for eight courses 
will make a student a member of the 
Lower Middle class; twelve, of the Upper 
Middle; seventeen, of the Senior. All in all, 
the transition from hour-credits to courses 
must seem to be largely a matter of book- 
keeping devised to put on the same basis 
school credits toward graduation and units 
of admission to college. And this was the 
original intent of the Problem Committee 
which recommended the change. 

Yet the advantages of the new system ap- 
pear in any discussion of admission to 
Exeter, promotion from class to class, trans- 
fer to or from another school, oradmission to 
college. Instead of entering into a long ex- 
planation of hour credits, the Director of 
Admissions may now say that a student 
“lacks one course of Lower Middle stand- 
ing.” Conversation concerning courses js 
sounder and more dignified than one con- 
ducted in the jargon of credits. The atti- 
tude of all participants is more wholesome. 

Already it appears that the benefits of the 
new system are more potent than was at 
first suspected. Almost anything which re- 
stores the process of learning to its original 
and natural simplicity is welcome. Of late 
years the machinery of education has be- 


Progress Toward 
Simplicity 


come horribly complex. Socialized recita- 
tions, correlation of courses, courses in 
orientation—omniscience for everybody. 
Tests for scholastic aptitude, tests for scho- 
lastic achievement, tests for vocational 
guidance. Pedagogy has discovered itself 
to be a centipede, and, like the thousand- 
legged creature of fable, it is becoming so 
self-conscious of all its legs that locomotion 
is a painful and embarrassing process. 
Years ago, Dr. Johnson said about all 
that we have in mind to say, in a para- 
Panel, “i dow ILes OL VEN KonMe like gals 
told that in the art of education he per- 
formed wonders; and a formidable list is 
given of the authors, Greek and Latin, that 
were read in Aldersgate Street by youth be- 
tween ten and fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
Those who tell or receive these stories should 
consider that nobody can be taught faster 
than he can learn. The speed of the horse- 
man must be limited by the power of his 
horse. Every man that has ever under- 
taken to instruct others can tell what slow. 
advances he has been able to make, and how 
much patience it requires to recall vagrant 
inattention, to stimulate sluggish indif- 
ference, and to rectify absurd misapprehen- 
sion.” 

A simplification in the methods of college 
admission also is urgent. All processes of 
the College Board have now become so 
occult that parents, schools, and even the 
colleges are tempted to exclaim with 
Alice, ““Who cares for you? You're noth- 
ing but a pack of cards.” The day may 
come when colleges will put upon schools 
full responsibility for the preparation of 
students. The day may come when a col- 
lege will dare ask of a school, “Is this boy 
ready for college, or is he not?”’, and the 
school will be as willing to answer “‘No” as 
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to answer ‘“‘Yes.”’ At present both school 
and college rejoice to discover that “credit” 
can be given for a study which a boy “had” 
back in the eighth grade, or that a boy has 
“passed” an examination in a subject of 
which his teacher too well knows his abys- 
mal ignorance. It is easy to find fault. It 
is difficult to make constructive criticisms 
that do not sound like nostrums. Specifi- 
cally what the writer recommends is an 
extension of the “highest fifth’ plan at 
M. I. T. and of the limited “highest 
seventh” plan at Harvard. Why might not 
the privilege of admission without examina- 
tion to all colleges be granted all members of 
the highest quarter or even the highest third 
of the graduating class of accredited 
schools? A system of inspectorship or of 
occasional examinations could check abuse 
or possible laxness. 

Already portents give hope for the dawn 
of general certification to college, although 
that day is still distant. The recent changes 
at any rate foreshadow a simplification of the 
Exeter curriculum. What was recognized 
by a few persons at the time the new sys- 
tem was voted by the faculty became gener- 
ally apparent when the schedules for next 
year were prepared. It is that a consider- 
able number of boys will satisfy the re- 
quirements for class standing or graduation 
by taking only four courses—in some in- 
stances, only sixteen hours. While sched- 
ules contain such courses as English 5, 
French 4, or Chemistry 5 (to specify only a 
few) there is little danger that the year will 
be too easy or too meagre. Evidently cer- 
tain of the minor courses will suffer; some 
may atrophy away entirely. Yet there is 
every reason to believe that more and better 
work will be done in those fewer courses 
chosen than in an enforced program of 
twenty-one or of even eighteen hours. 
Next year, fewer students need complain, as 
one did recently, ‘“There is plenty of liberty 
at Exeter, but no time to use it.’’ All this 
implies a certain trust and confidence all 


around, but it is an experiment which, it is 
hoped, is the beginning of a new policy. 


Among the various 
Class Day parts this 
year, so much interest 
seemed to be shown in the Oration and the 
Poem that the BuLLETIN applied to the 
authors for copies. Just as the magazine 
was going to press these arrived, in the same 
mail, accompanied by apologetic notes. 
“Since I lost my only copy of my oration 
about a week before Class Day, I was 
forced to write it down from memory before 
I could send it along to you. Hence the 
delay,’ the class orator wrote. The poet, 
among other things, said, “I am enclosing 
my poem for better or for worse. It was 
never written to be read, but rather to be 
heard.” Needless to say, the informal 
nature of the pieces which gave the authors 
some misgivings was one of the things 
which most pleased the audience that heard 
them. The editor accepts them gratefully. 
An official publication is often improved by 
what the cook calls “shortening.” Itis also 
refreshing to hear undergraduates being 
serious and sincere—and there is no doubt 
that these boys are both—without being 
too solemn about it. 


Class Day Parts 


Thousands of gradu- 
ates of the Academy 
will recognize familiar 
figures in the accompanying snapshots of 
three members of the staff of the Exeter 
News-Letter—John Templeton, the proprie- 
tor; Judge Shute, veteran reporter; and 
Harry Spalthoff, printer extraordinary. And 
the meaning of these pictures will be some- 
thing of a test of the reader’s Exeter edu- 
cation. 

It was not long ago that passersby on 
Water Street would glance in at the window 
of the News-Letter with covert fascination 
for a glimpse at another familiar figure, that 
of Charles E. Atwood, as he sat ruminating 
over rolls and rolls of galley proofs. Mr. 


Souvenirs of 
the News-Letter 
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JOHN TEMPLETON AND HARRY SPALTHOFF 


Atwood, a graduate of the Academy in 1877 
and of Harvard College in 1880, was for 
many years co-editor of the News-Letter 
with Mr. Templeton, and of the BULLET N 
with Mr. Cushwa. He sat in the window, 
where the light was better, and read proofs; 
and Mr. Templeton occupied the small desk, 
made smaller still by accumulated copy 
and cheques, but never by bills, and ad- 
ministered the affairs of the local news- 
paper and of the active printing office back 
stage. When Mr. Atwood died in 1932, 
Mr. Templeton moved into the vacant 
chair, and it is his episcopal white sleeves 
and hair in the window which now serve as 
a sign-board to the News-Letter. 

Of course, the boy who spends one year 
or four at the Academy thinks of members 
of the Faculty as largely co-eval with him- 
self. Presumably their coming had _ pre- 
ceded his, but their survival after his 
graduation, in spite of what reason tells 
him, remains a matter of wonder and of 
doubt. ‘‘Are you sfil] teaching?” they con- 
tinue to ask instructors of even a dozen 
years’ service. Boys may come and boys 
may go, teachers come and go, but John 


Templeton and Judge Shute remain, both 
more Exonian than anything except perhaps 
Professor Tufts. 

It was eighty-three years ago this October 
that Mr. Templeton was born in Neilston, 
Scotland. He came to this country when he 
was eight years old, and after early school- 
ing in Lawrence, Mass., went to work for 
the Lawrence Daily Eagle as a printer. 
There he got acquainted with Albert C. 
Perkins, then principal of the Lawrence 
High School, who in 1873 became principal 
of the Phillips Exeter Academy. A year 
later Mr. Templeton moved to Exeter as 
journeyman printer on the News-Leiter, 
then conducted by Charles Marseilles, 
Exeter, 65. In 1888, Mr. Templeton bought 
the News-Letter from the estate of William 
B. Morrill, successor to Mr. Marseilles, be- 
ginning an ownership of forty-nine years, 
and continuing a connection with the paper 
of sixty-three. During this time Mr. 
Templeton has been the staunch friend of 
the Academy and of hundreds of young 
editors of the Exonian, the Monthly, the 
Pean, the E Book, and of the Review. The 
debt which certain of these amateur business 
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JOHN 


TEMPLETON AND JUDGE SHUTE 


men still owe Mr. Templeton could be esti- 
mated quite definitely in dollars and cents; 
for the rest it is inestimable. The Academy 
is proud to feel that it owes Mr. Templeton 
a debt for a kind and courteous friendship 
which can never be repaid. 

Judge Shute’s association with the 
News-Letter for nearly sixty years may be a 
matter of surprise to many Exonians. This 
began when, as a young graduate of Har- 
vard in the class of 1879, Henry A. Shute, 
Exeter, ’75, was studying law in the office 
of Judge Stickney. Both the law office and 
the office of the News-Letter were located on 


the second floor of Ranlett’s block, at the 
present time the site of the First National 
Store. Here to while away the tedium of 
Blackstone, Shute began writing for his 
friend, John Templeton. Although accord- 
ing to Mr. Templeton, the Judge has never 
received any recompense for these fifty- 
odd years of literary labor, it was in the 
columns of the News-Letter that ‘‘The Real 
Diary of a Real Boy” and Judge Shute’s 
literary career began. The first installments 
of “The Real Diary” appeared in 1895 and 
concluded the following year. Begun and 
continued entirely as a diversion, it later 
established its author among the foremost 
humorists and interpreters of boy life. 
Eighteen volumes of novels, short stories, 
essays and reminiscence have been one by- 
product of this friendship with Mr. Temple- 
ton. 

Harry Spalthoff is the man to whom edi- 
tors and business managers of school publi- 
cations now go with ideas for a new cover 
for the Review or copy for advertisements in 
the Exonian. He it is who can work 
wonders with type, turning most unbusiness- 
like business copy into advertisements that 
look like the Ten Commandments fresh 
from Sinai. Despite his Teutonic name, 
Harry Spalthoff served his apprenticeship 
as a printer in London and joined the Mid- 
dlesex regiment for a four-year service dur- 
ing the World War. The regiment was on 
the East Coast defense, and Mr. Spalthoff 
was an instructor on the Lewis gun. In 
1920 he came to this country, and in 1921 
to the News-Letier in Exeter. 

It is very pleasant every now and then 
to stop for a moment to felicitate ourselves 
on our friends, and to follow the advice of 
W. H. Auden, who says 


Let us honour if we can 
The vertical man, 
Though we value none 
But the horizontal one. 


It is a good world that has in it vertical men 
like Judge Shute and John Templeton. 
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JOHN TEMPLETON 


HENRY A. SHUTE, 775 


It was the Fall Field Meeting of 1874, or 
the Spring Meeting of ’75 of P. E. A., and it 
was being held in the new Athletic Field on 
Linden Street. 

There was no admission fee, and students 
and townies had gathered by scores. Some of 
the strongest and oldest of them were doing 
stunts of putting up heavy dumb-bells. 

Among the townies were our old friends, 
Frank (Sammy) Ricker, Jim and John 
Robinson, known as Chitter and Slant Eye, 
Pierce Lane, a brawny blacksmith, 


“The muscles of his brawny arms 
Were strong as iron bands,” 


Frank (Curley) Conner, and other huskies. 

Of the students, there were Amen of ’75, 
later Dr. Amen, who “‘put up” Phillips Exe- 
ter, when a dozen or more years later it had 
suffered a serious lapse in efficiency and 
reputation, and Hapgood, also of ’75, a man 
much older than his classmates and wearing 
whiskers of the Old Bandbox Thompson 
variety that lent probability to the fear that 
a field mouse might jump out of them at any 
moment. There were two Burleighs from 
Maine, and Trickey, of ’76,a gigantic fellow, 
as good-natured as he was powerful. 

In the crowd of interested spectators 
watching the unscheduled contest there was 
a young man in his twenties, but looking 
older as his good-natured face was embel- 
lished with a pair of huge, jet-black side- 
whiskers, known as “brazoulas.’”’ He also 
wore a drooping and luxuriant moustache of 
a style later known as the ‘“handlebar’’ 
variety. He was broad shouldered and had 
rather long and powerful arms. He had a 
kindly expression which his fierce whiskers 
belied. At his side stood the late Andrew 
White, manager of the Exeter News- 


Letter, a veteran of the Civil War, and a very 
able journalist. 

Several of the contestants had been able 
to put up the heaviest bell with the right 
hand, and two or three with the left. But 
not a man could hold it at a right angle to 
the body for the least fraction of a second, 
in spite of bursting efforts. Then Mr. White 
asked the young man to try, and after some 
persuasion the latter stepped forward, 
stooped, grasped the heavy dumb-bell with 
his right hand, raised it easily to his shoul- 
der, thence straight above his head to the 
length of his arm, then, spreading his legs 
farther apart, slowly lowered it, stillat arms’ 
length, until at right angles to his body he 
stopped it and held it for at least a half 
minute. Then he did the same with his 
left hand. As he walked away, evidently 
embarrassed at the gasps of astonishment, 
everyone asked his name of Mr. White, who 
said, ‘He is the new foreman of the Exeter 
News-Letter and he came here from the Law- 
rence Eagle. His name is John Templeton.” 

It was four years later that I first met 
John. It was in June, 1879. I had gradu- 
ated from Harvard, skating on very thin ice, 
and had entered the office of the late William 
W. Stickney, who was then eighty-three 
years of age, and who spent seven hours 
each week-day in an office, mainly occupied 
in sound and somewhat sonorous slumbers. 

As his office was in Ranlet’s Block and the 
News-Letter office was on the same floor, 
with the composing and printing office on 
the third floor, and as Judge Stickney was a 
dear old man for whom I had the greatest 
respect and much affection, he was not the 
man needed to inculcate in mean enthusi- 
asm for the law, and I sought diversion in 
occasionally reading proofs for the paper. On 
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the other hand, my acquaintance with John 
Templeton, my realization that he was by 
far the ablest, most modest and hardest 
worked man in the outfit, was perhaps the 
best example I had ever had. I have always 
regretted that I did not follow the example, 
but John was travelling at a far higher rate 
of speed than I could accomplish. | 

And when, a few years later, the long 
illness of Mr. White threw on John’s shoul- 
ders the personal management of the paper 
from typing, press work, setting up the 
paper after having proof-read, added to 
and expurgated all contributions, and 
personally written the best articles, I be- 
gan to realize the sort of man he was. In 
1888 he bought the News-Letter from the 
estate of the late proprietor, Mr. William 
B. Morrill. John bound himself to the pay- 
ment of a very large sum of money upon 
terms of periodical payments, which might, 
if the paper was judiciously managed, give 
him a chance to make good in a business for 
which he had worked at high pressure for 
fourteen years. 

It seemed, to some of his friends, a des- 
perate chance; to some a foolhardy risk. 
But John loved the work and had come to 


love the town, its people and its institutions. 
And in a remarkably few years he made of 
the Exeter News-Letter a paper that is re- 
garded by newspaper men as one of the 
finest weekly newspapers in the United 
States. 

He has barred from its columns question- 
able stories, cheap politics, and cheap ad- 
vertisements. And he has made it a paying 
venture, which, however, he regards as of far 
less importance than to have produced a 
clean, interesting and reliable weekly. This 
he has done, and is still doing, reading proofs, 
correcting, pruning, writing his weekly 
column, and rewriting contributions of 
others, and here may he remain for years 
and years. 

The town has never had a better citizen 


or one more devoted to its interests. If any 


graduate, undergraduate, or anyone inter- 
ested in P. E. A. wishes to know what John 
thinks of the Academy, and what the Acade- 
my thinks of John, he can do no better than 
to ask Dr. Perry, its principal, to tell the 
story ofhis firstmeeting with JohnTempleton. 

And the proudest man in Exeter in seeing 
himself photographed with John Templeton 
of the Exeter News-Letter willbe Shute of ’75. 


LARZ ANDERSON 


1866-1937 


Larz Anderson, ’84, who died at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, on April 13, 
was one of the most distinguished of Ameri- 
can diplomats during the early part of the 
century, and a generous benefactor to 
public and educational institutions in this 
country. During his lifetime Mr. Anderson 
made substantial gifts to Exeter, particu- 
larly at the time of the building of the three 
dormitories on Court Street, and recently 
Mrs. Anderson sent an additional gift of 
$10,000 in memory of her husband and the 
portrait of Mr. Anderson by DeWitt M. 


Lackman which hung in their home in 
Washington. 7 . 
Larz Anderson was born in Paris, France, 
August 15, 1866, the son of General Nicholas 
Longworth and Elizabeth Kilgour Anderson. 
After attending schools abroad, at the age 
of sixteen Mr. Anderson entered the Phillips 
Exeter Academy, graduating two years 
later. In 1888 he received his A.B. cum 
laude from Harvard. After two years spent 
in travel abroad he entered the Harvard: 
Law School. Toward the end of his first’ 
year President Harrison, in 1891, named him 
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xe 


LARZ ANDERSON, ’84 


This portrait by Lackman has been presented to the Academy by Mrs. Anderson 
and has been hung in the Chapel 


second secretary of the American Legation 
at London under Robert T. Lincoln, Exeter, 
60. He remained there the following year, 
when the legation was advanced to an 
Embassy. In 1894, President Cleveland 


named him first secretary at the Embassy in 
Rome, where he was later charge d’affaires. 
Here, on several occasions in the absence of 
Ambassador MacVeagh (whose son Wayne 
MacVeagh, Jr., of the class of 1888, died_in 
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1893), he handled matters skillfully in several 
crises that arose over the lynching of certain 
Italians in this country. 

In 1897, Mr. Anderson was married to 
Miss Isabel Weld Perkins, daughter of Com- 
modore George H. Perkins, U.S. N. /At 
the outbreak of the war with Spain he 
volunteered for service and was commis- 
sioned captain and assistant adjutant- 
general of volunteers at Camp Alger. 
After the war he traveled in Ceylon and 
India. In 1910, Mr. Anderson was a mem- 
ber of Secretary-of-War Dickinson’s party 
on an official visit to the Philippines. In 
1911, he was appointed envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Belgium, 
where he was cordially received by King 
Albert and where he satisfactorily adjusted 
several questions of long standing, especially 
one concerning discrimination against Amer- 
ican oils. In November, 1912, Mr. Ander- 
son became ambassador extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Japan. In this 
capacity his knowledge of the country and 
acquaintances in Japan enabled him to be of 
unusual service. In 1913, with the change 
of administration, Mr. Anderson withdrew 
from public office, the first of the American 
diplomatic corps to retire after having 
passed in order through all the grades of his 
time in the diplomatic service. 

Mr. Anderson is probably best known as 
minister to Belgium and to Japan, and for 
the leading part which he took in Red Cross 
work in Belgium during the World War. To 
Harvard men, his name is known as that of 
the donor of $200,000 for the bridge across 
the Charles at the Stadium, given in honor 
of his father, a graduate of Harvard of the 
class of 1858 and a colonel of the 6th Ohio 
regiment in the Civil War. At the age of 
twenty-seven Colonel Anderson was brevet- 
ted Brigadier and Major-General. Among 
his associates, it was often jestingly said 


that Mr. Anderson’s brilliancy in the role of 
diplomat was due in large part to his dis- 
tinguished ancestry. His great-grandfather, 
Richard Clowe Anderson, was a colonel in 
the Virginia militia during the Revolution- 
ary War and an aide de camp of the Marquis 
de Lafayette. Afterwards he became 
surveyor-general of Kentucky. Richard 
Anderson married for his first wife a sister 
of Chief Justice Marshall, and for his second, 
the daughter of William Clarke, of the 
Lewis and Clarke expedition. His son 
Larz, grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, graduated from Harvard in 1822 
and married a daughter of Nicholas Long- 
worth, of Cincinnati, the philanthropist 
and first millionaire of the West. Another 
son of Colonel Richard Anderson was the 
Major General Robert Anderson, of Fort 
Sumter fame, another was Governor 
Charles Anderson, of Ohio, and a fourth son 
was first minister to the Central American 
states. 

After Mr. Anderson’s death, it became 
known that it was he who in 1927 had been 
the donor of the $500,000 Chapel of St. 
Mary in the Washington Cathedral; and 
his funeral was the first one to be held in 
that chapel. 

The Weld, the Florentine villa in Brook- 
line, Mass., which Mr. and Mrs. Anderson 
made their summer home for many years, 
contains a fine and rare collection of objects 
of art which the owners have frequently 
opened to the public. This residence also 
has been the scene of distinguished gather- 
ings of persons prominent in diplomatic, 
literary, and artistic circles. Mrs. Anderson 
is well known as an author of novels, short 
stories, books of travel and plays. Boston 
and Washington have lost a gracious and 
hospitable host in the death of Mr. Ander- 
son, and Exeter one of her most distinguished 
sons of the last half century. 
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THE FINE ARTS AT EXETER 


THomas M. Foips 


Even today some preparatory schools 
look upon art instruction either as a branch 
of manual training or as a safety valve for 
emotionally unstable students. More than 
one school offers instruction in drawing and 
painting primarily as a sop to the influential 
parents of talented boys; and more than 
one headmaster looks distrustfully at art 
because it is outside the range of his own 
experience. He does tolerate music, since 
its connection with church ritual simply 
cannot be overlooked, but art, particularly 
the most vital painting and architecture of 
our own time, has no such traditional 
sanction. To him most of it seems meaning- 
less, shghtly immoral, or at any rate highly 
unnecessary in a practical curriculum de- 
signed expressly for college entrance prep- 
aration. In his school, therefore, art is 
little more than a hobby for the aesthete or 
the manually gifted, as a vital part of the 
average boy’s education it has no place at 
all. 

Colleges and public high schools, however, 
have not been quite so slow as the prepara- 
tory schools in recognizing the importance 
of art courses in a well balanced education. 
Most of the leading universities in the 
country long ago established fine arts as a 
major subject, with popular introductory 
lecture courses open to hundreds of students 
who had never before come into close contact 
with the arts. The burden of pioneering in 
the secondary level was accepted willingly a 
good many years ago by many public high 
schools and developed with such intelligence 
and enthusiasm that art has since become a 
vital part of every student’s cultural back- 
ground. Certain preparatory schools, to be 
sure, have always required some sort of 
studio work as part of a boy’s training, 
especially in the two lower years. And one 


school even as far back as 1930 established 
art appreciation, combined with music, as a 
compulsory one-year course. But these are 
the exceptions; the fact remains that the 
progress of art in most of the preparatory 
schools has been painfully slow. 

Perhaps the most formidable obstacle 
still blocking this progress is the deep- 
rooted suspicion that art is too advanced a 
subject for most boys—that if the average 
student must develop his taste for form and 
color, he had better wait until college. Yet 
during this impressionable period he is con- 
stantly exposed to such inferior examples of 
art that any natural good taste he may 
already have had is more than likely 
to be misguided before he reaches college. 
Any boy whose critical judgment is not 
badly warped by the specimens of cheap 
commercial art, moronic comic strips, blat- 
ant billboards, and the thousands of trite 
calendar pictures flooding the market today 
must be a very unusual person indeed. He 
cannot help being exposed almost daily to 
the downright ugliness of many modern 
magazine illustrations. He is very lucky, 
moreover, if he escapes the dulling influence 
of commonplace architecture and mediocre 
public monuments. Only in industrial de- 
sign is his natural taste for beauty given a 
change; here the contemporary progress 
towards streamlining in trains and automo- 
biles has had a beneficial effect on his sense 
of form. But otherwise his normal feeling 
for beauty is either checked in its growth 
or even deformed. The pictures he hangs in 
his room are a sufficient proof of the bad 
taste he has acquired. 

Most of the colleges realize how necessary 
it is to combat these influences in a student’s 
life while he is still in secondary school. For 
the college history-appreciation course, 
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“WwW. P. A. WORKMAN” 


Colored crayon study by Hugh Rendle- 
man, Senior Year. Created without ref- 
erence to a model. ‘Trousers bright warm 
blue; hair and pail fairly bright orange. 
Fine Arts 2, spring term, 


“NEGRO LABORER” 


Colored crayon study by Jason Harvey, 
Upper Middle Year. Right edge of box 
deliberately slanted inward to pyramid 
the design. Some edges of the figure, 


however, are distorted by this reproduc- 
tion. Fine Arts 2, spring term. No model 
used for this study. 
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without fundamental training behind it, 
can make little headway against the strong 
prejudices most students have already 
formed in their childhood and ’teens. One 
might as well expect to teach in one year the 
appreciation of English literature to a per- 
son whose previous reading has been con- 
fined to dime novels. Such a course, in 
fact, is actually harmful unless it is followed 
up by further study. It makes little lasting 
impression on most students — merely 
makes them blink at hundreds of bewilder- 
ing masterpieces, gives them critical 
clichés and names or dates to remember, 
and leaves them with the satisfied feeling 
that they have art safely cubby-holed in the 
backs of their minds. Yet if visual training 
had been properly integrated into their 
secondary school education, most of these 
same average students would never have 
been satisfied with one elementary course, 
swallowed whole and forgotten. 

Naturally art appreciation has far more 
thana corrective value in modern education; 
undoubtedly its chief aim is inspirational. 
Who can deny, for example, the immense 
intellectual and emotional lift a boy derives 
from a penetrating study of, let us say, a 
great modern work of architecture—a study 
of its masses; the relationship of their 
planes and volumes to one another, their 
situation in space, and their functional 
meaning in a unified design? Such study 
has no similarity to the la-dee-da approach 
of the dilettante, for it involves emotional 
perception of the most vigorous kind. 
Moreover, it develops thinking power— 
the power to analyze complex masterpieces 
and to learn the secrets of their strength, 
how they were originally organized step by 
step, and what they now express. If this is 
not a basic educational study, then what is? 

Our slowness to recognize the immense 
value of art training for the average boy 
has at the same time robbed the specially 
gifted one of many opportunities to develop 
his talents. A few years ago at Phillips 


Exeter, for example, the only provision for 
such a boy was a Wednesday afternoon 
drawing class supervised by an art student 
from out-of-town. The handicaps this in- 
structor had to face made it impossible for 
him to give more than dull routine instruc- 
tion. For he could never count on the 
regular appearance of all members of the 
class, since most of them were claimed by 
athletics, dramatics, or other forms of 
highly organized extra-curricular activity, 
nor could he, coming to Exeter only one day 
a week, hope to develop a program of study 
with any sort of educational philosophy be- 
hind it. And so what could such a course 
offer? Two hours of unimaginative pencil 
drawing, sometimes from life, sometimes 
from very bad plaster casts—little more 
than this. No wonder, then, that many 
talented Exeter boys shelved their desires 
to draw and paint until they reached college. 
Even today they would suffer from the same 
neglect in many other schools. 

But conditions have changed at Exeter 
during the past two years. Three optional 
minor courses carrying diploma credit have 
been added to the Academy curriculum. 
Fine Arts 1, now beginning its third year, 
offers a critical, appreciative approach to 
the arts; Fine Arts 2, one year old, offers 
training in drawing, painting, or modelling 
to all boys, regardless of their previous ex- 
perience; Fine Arts 3, opening this fall, 
offers advanced instruction to the more 
talented students who have completed a 
year of Fine Arts 2. There are ten or 
twelve Juniors, Lowers, and Upper Middlers 
who will be benefited by the more special- 
ized training offered in this new course. 

Naturally the course in appreciation has 
had the most general appeal, because it 
places no premium on manual ability. 
During its first two years in the curriculum 
this course has brought more than eighty 
boys into close contact with hundreds of 
examples of painting, architecture, sculp- 
ture, and such allied arts as photography, 
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magazine cartoons, and advertisements— 
indeed, nearly all phases of art within the 
range of every day experience. By the end 
of the winter term nearly every one of these 
boys had frankly admitted his keen ap- 
preciation for one phase or another of the 
fine arts. Curiously enough, Greek sculp- 
ture and architecture, seventeenth century 
painting, and modern art were preferred over 
all other fields covered during the year. 

In this course a student passes scarcely 
beyond the threshold to the world of art; 
yet he does learn to use his eyes intelligently 
and to overcome some of his old prejudices. 
According to tests given him when he 
entered Fine Arts 1 his judgment was then 
naif, prejudiced, and lacking in imagination. 
At that time he enjoyed, let us say, only pic- 


tures of boats, preferably realistic ones in | 


unimaginative, common place color schemes. 
But the year of Fine Arts 1 has opened his 
eyes to design of line and form and color; 


Original composition in oil by Robert 


B. Russell, Senior Year. Underpainted 
and then glazed in the Rembrandt 
manner. THis Ss phovee rap he tars to 
Show the contrast of thick lights 


against thin darks. Fine Arts 2, spring 


term, 


now he no longer tolerates the mediocrity 
and ugliness he once did; he insists on 
qualities far more stimulating and satisfy- 
ing; he demands, in short, that a picture 
stand on its own merits, quite apart from 
the subject it represents. It is interesting 
to note, furthermore, what effect this train- 
ing has had on his choice of pictures for his 
room. Instead of the banal, overcrowded 
posters, ten-cent store.pictures of clipper 
ships, and other examples of hideous color 
and form, he is quite likely to substitute a 
good reproduction of a first-rate painting. 
In the closing months of this last spring 
term, for instance, a few boys in Fine Arts 1 
purchased large framed colored reproduc- 
tions of paintings by Rembrandt, Diirer, 
Renoir, Degas, and contemporary American 
artists to hang on the walls of their rooms. 

The student in Fine Arts 1 did not acquire 
this taste for first-rate art by reading names 
and dates in dry-as-dust textbooks, but 


Original composition in oil by H. Gil- 
bert Francke, Jr., Lower Middle Year. 
Notice organization of parallel planes: 
upper left trouser leg, woman’s head, 


clothing on left, and 
Fine Arts 2, spring 


arm, and back, 
Farment on mMieSie 
term. 
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PICTURE STUDY 


Instead of reading textbooks, students 
in Fine Arts 1 study large photographs 
and colored reproductions accompa- 
nied by specially typed labels or 
pamphlets. An outside assignment 
Such as the one shown here takes 
nearly an hour to complete, 


from a thorough study of the finest photo- 
graphs and reproductions of art available. 
Twice a week he came into the library to 
scrutinize these and accompanying typed 
pamphlets—all of them arranged on a long 
study table, as the accompanying photo- 
graph shows. In this way he learned to 
identify at sight the artist, style, and century 
of paintings and statues which had never 
been shown him in class. What is more, he 
learned how to probe into the secrets of 
these masterpieces, to diagram their compo- 
sition, and explain the aims of their creators. 
With this training behind him he can now 
prove that such-and-such a Hollywood 
cameraman combines Rembrandt’s tech- 
nique of lighting with Vermeer’s arrange- 
ment of forms, and he can show you how 
skillfully or clumsily this feat has been 
accomplished. Now he realizes why Peter 
Arno’s cartoons are considered top-notch, 
why a good abstract painting is a true work 
of art, or why the Chicago Tribune tower is 
a bad adaptation of the Gothic style. At 
the same time he may disagree with these 
criticisms; for Fine Arts 1 makes no at- 
tempt to standardize his taste, but instead 
to let it feast on the greatest art the world 


can offer. It shows every student how to 
recognize the very brush work of a great 
master and how to distinguish it from the 
clumsy touch of a follower. 

Creative manual work, on the other hand, 
is fully as important as appreciation in the 
secondary school curriculum, though it 
does place more emphasis on special ability. 
Yet any boy in the Academy may elect 
Fine Arts 2. Indeed, when this course was 
first offered a year ago, thirty-six boys, 
many of whom were beginners, hopefully 
joined the classes in drawing and painting. 
Only a dozen of these had done more than 
average scribbling, and no more than four 
or five had received previous instruction; 
the rest could not draw the proverbial 
straight line. Yet by the spring term most 
of them had learned to draw and design 
three-dimensional forms with a fair amount 
of assurance. The June exhibition of the 
year’s best work was fresh, virile, and con- 
vincing. 

For a course in drawing and painting, if 
properly taught, should develop a student’s 
analytical and observational powers to a 
very high degree. Hence even the average 
boy, though he may lack manual skill, can 
profit enormously from such training as this. 
In Fine Arts 2 he is not told to imitate 
slavishly an object before his eyes—as he 
would have been in the old-fashioned art 
course; instead, he learns to analyze its 
geometric form, to note its relationship 
with other objects near it, and then he 
learns how to reconstruct it into a three- 
dimensional drawing with more solidity 
and unity than the real object itself has. 
All of the drawings and paintings reproduced 
along with this article, for instance, were 
done entirely without models; yet they 
show a fundamental understanding and 
powerful expression of forms in three- 
dimensional space. Naturally such results 
as these are not dependent merely on a 
student’s manual skill or on his cleverness at 
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“setting a likeness,’ but even more on his 
analytical powers and creative imagination. 
It is no mere coincidence, therefore, that 
most of the highest marks in Fine Arts 2 
were obtained by students who did well in 
other subjects. 

Of course there are other ways of stirring 
up interest in the arts. One of the most 
successful ones used at the Academy is the 
bulletin board display, placed in prominent 
classroom corridors. Another is the presen- 
tation of special art lectures supplementing 
the work of ancient history and other classes. 
Occasional lectures by visiting artists and 
critics and frequent exhibitions in the 
school library of paintings and reproduc- 
tions, also open the average boy’s eyes to 
form and color. Although the Academy is 
not in the immediate vicinity of any art 
museum, it does have an impressive collec- 
tion of over two hundred and fifty large 
framed colored reproductions hanging on the 


walls of its class buildings and dormitory 
common rooms. 

Yet whether casual acquaintance with 
good pictures or occasional attendance at 
lectures makes much impression upon the 
thinking habits and taste of most students 
is doubtful. The principles underlying 
forms and colors, the knowledge of which 
are essential to a genuine appreciation of art, 
cannot be grasped by passive sightseeing, 
at least so far as the average boy is con- 
cerned. Like mathematics and literature, 
art can be absorbed only through intensive 
study. 

At present the Academy courses can serve 
only eighty out of seven hundred students. 
To reach these others, more equipment and 
additional instructors are necessary; and, 
above all, art must be recognized as a 
fundamental, not an ornamental, subject. 
For without knowledge of it, no boy has 
learned how to use his eyes. 


Large charcoal composition of solid 
forms around a central pivot by Rob- 
ert A. Bastille, Lower Middle Year. 
Note feeling for structural organiza- 
tion and clarity of rendering. Fine 
Arts 2, fall term, problem 4. 


Large composition in colored crayons 


by Peter Grey, Lower Middle Year. 
Note feeling for dramatic organiza- 
tion of lights and darks. Binewartse:: 
spring term. 
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CLASS ORATION 


NELSON R. GIDDING, ’37 


We are living in an age of commercialism, 
an age which hopelessly confuses and com- 
posites Disraeli, Rothschild, and Voltaire 
with George Arliss of Warner Brothers—an 
age which cannot speak such fundamental 
words as Life and Time without connoting 
two current periodicals. Commercialism, of 
course, has also advanced civilization in 
some ways. 

It has spurred on scientific research so 
that today we gargle with more powerful 
antiseptics, write with smooth-flowing and 
automatically cleansing inks, smoke men- 
thol-cooled and cough—proof cigarettes, and 
eat vitaminized foods that make us great 
champions like Dizzy Dean. It has led us 
to the perfection of machines which enable 
us to talk with our friends in Europe, to 
travel from coast to coast by air and drag 
our homes behind our automobiles into the 
deserts of Arizona or the Rocky Mountains 
of Colorado. It has stimulated us to thwart 
the elements and dig a canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama, to bottle up billions 
and billions of gallons of water in Boulder 
dam, and to fling the longest suspension 
bridge in the world across the Golden Gate 
of San Francisco. But the influence of 
commercialism, unfortunately, has been far 
from entirely wholesome. 

Fifty years ago a man resigned from the 
United States patent office because he didn’t 
think there was anything new to invent. 
He was wrong on two counts; first, because, 
as we all know, modern progress was just 
beginning, and second, because, as modern 
high pressure business men have since dis- 
covered, you don’t have to invent or 
originate new things. All you have to do is 
commercialize things of the past. This 
fact was first recognized by women’s stylists, 
especially in millinery, when, in the gay 
nineties, milliners had designed a bonnet 


that looked something like the last round 
of a cock-fight, and in so doing had prac- 
tically made the poor ostrich extinct, they 
found themselves at an impasse. Inventive 
genius, could not think of anything new. 
Originality had been exhausted. And then 
someone conceived the diabolical idea of 
commercializing the dress of the past and 
transforming it into up-to-date styles. This 
presaged our modern spirit of commercial- 
ism. The headgear of the priests in the 
Greek Orthodox Church was made into a 
smart chapeau for semi-formal teas; the 
tall hat of the London chimney sweep was 
moulded into a popular fashion. And then 
gradually the movement got out of control. 
In fact, it has become so bad that one 
often doubts if the woman’s hat should be 
worn upon the head. 

This was only the beginning of com- 
mercialism and the lighter side of it. Com- 
mercialism has permeated the field of 
education. We are all familiar with com- 
mercialized athletics which many of our 
universities harbor and foster. Less well 
known are the various courses, such as 
undergraduate business administration, 
which shelter certain students until they 
attain their degrees. The fault, however, is 
not so much with the institutions as with 
the students who attend them. They flock 
to undergraduate business administration 
and other courses because they are seeking 
something that will materially aid them in a 
materialistic world. Some learn Spanish, 
believing that the United States will, one 
day, do a great deal of business with South 
America; others take current events courses 
to be familiar with present day business 
conditions. We all know the person who 
says, ‘Now, I’m a practical man and I 
don’t see what good Latin and Greek will 
do you. They’re dead languages.” He is, 
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of course, about as practical as a gardener in 
a subway station. 

If Spanish seems to be the most useful 
language one year, then five years later 
Russian might seem vital to the up-and- 
coming business executive. No man can 
predict the future; no one can tell what 
knowledge will be mest useful twenty years 
after he has graduated from college. The 
man who is interested only in commercial 
courses and the campus woman-hater are 
similar in one respect. A few years out in 
the world, and they both realize they have 
been missing half the fun in life. The pur- 
pose of the higher education is not to in- 
crease one’s earning capacity, but one’s 
learning capacity, one’s capacity to dif- 
ferentiate between important things and 
trivialities, between sound ideas and non- 
sense. Now Greek will not be of any use at 
all on the stock exchange, but it does place 
one in contact with great ideas, inspiring 
men, and a noble civilization. That is its 
value—a value which can neither be bought 
nor sold, a value disregarded and spurned 
in a commercial world. 

The method and motive of study among 
students today has also become commercial. 
Just as tourists drag themselves through 
the Louvre merely to be able to say, 
“Tveseen the Mona Lisa’, so students drag 
themselves through college merely to be able 
to say, “I took history under Professor 
Brown or English under Professor Smith.” 
As many students have been scared into 
taking a college education by the popular 
idea that only college men can get good jobs 


as have been scared into buying special soaps | 


so they won’t offend. Now it isn’t the soap 
that effects the cure, but the simple process 
of washing; nor is it the college that edu- 
cates the man, but the studying and work 
the man does. Many boys enter college 


equipped with a new typewriter, a. sub- 


scription to the Saturday Evening Posi, a 
few friends from their former school, and a 
check from dad. By reclining in one place 
for four years—and my meaning is anatomi- 


cal as well as geographical—they expect to 
emerge with a diploma, a slightly used 
typewriter, a complete knowledge of 
English literature, many friends who all 
through life will ever seek to aid them in the 
business world, and also, incidentally, a 
check from dad. Their minds are only 
occupied with what material things they 
can bring out of college. The commercial 
spirit does not recognize the value of 
thorough and conscientious work, divorced 
from any desire of reward. This substitu- 
tion of material values for spiritual ones is a 
very dangerous thing. For instance, you 
tell a girl that her beauty makes all time 
stand still, and she is flattered; but try 
telling her that her face would stop a clock. 
Among students today there must always 
be some ulterior motive for study, either a 
higher mark, a fatter check, a trip, or some 
form of honors. We must strive to keep our 
minds and souls free of this spirit of com- 
mercialism in education and the com- 
mercialism that is all around us. For a life 
based on purely commercial values is like 
unto a tube of tooth-paste. Soon all is 
squeezed out, and it is thrown away. 

One must live, not to see how much he can 
get, but how well he can live, and auto- 
matically he will absorb of life’s riches 
what he deserves to receive. A commercial 
world is like the thousands of bill boards it 
has erected. The institutions commercial- 
ism has reared soon become passé, and again 
something new and more gaudy has to be 
slapped up in their place. To work for the 
sake of worthy accomplishment, to use our 
minds for the sake of high thinking and high 
ideals, to live for a fuller life and not a 
financially richer one, that is our challenge 
to commercialism. And if such a creed is. 
upheld by the youths starting out today, 
the symbolical bill-board of commercialism, 
whose ephemeral displays.must be.changed 
every week to satisfy a bored world, will be 
replaced by.lasting edifices erected for the 
thrill of genuine accomplishment in a good. 
job, well done. 


CLASS POEM 


CHARLES H. STERN, 737 


I wonder if the child is father of the man, 

Though doubtless once upon a time ’twas 
Tue 

For since this stream-lined age of ours began, 

I think step-father of the man would rather 
do. 


Ever have a gin fizz? 

What the devil do you bid? 

None of your damn biz! 

Now that babe’s what I call a well-built kid. 

I’ve got a Ford! 

I’ve got a Chevy! 

But sophisticated babes act so damned 
bored. 

I can do sixty! I can do seventy! 

Then you pour in a jigger of rye. 

Who’s gonna lend me a cigarette? 

Here’s mud in your eye! 

Oh yeah? How much’ll you bet? 

And then what did the travelling salesman 
say? 

You can have Myrna Loy—TI’ll take Alice 
Faye! 


Yet a single word of hurt admonishment 

Which springs from out a parent’s wounded 
heart, 

Will work a wonder of astonishment; 

For lo, he turns and heals the painful smart. 


And when in whispered confidence he hears 

Of sacrifices suffered for his sake, 

Then all the frothy bombast disappears— 

The heart that could but flutter, now doth 
ache, 


What though in church he plays at tick- 
tack-too, 

Or dozes till the organ bids him rise? 

Some times there are when sorrows overflow, 

And heavenward he lifts agnostic eyes. 


And so the child is father of the man, 

And, just as once upon a time, ’tis true; 

For let this stream-lined age do what it can, 
The same men are we now that once were vou. 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOL 


WILHELM SEGERBLOM, ’92 


Retirements from the Faculty 


At the close of the academic year, four members of 
this year’s teaching staff will retire from the Acade- 
my Faculty: Mr. Wilhelm Segerblom and Mr. Carl 
P. Swinnerton of the Science Department; Mr. 
Ernest C. Bartell of the English Department 
and Mr. Marcel Jorré of the French Department. 

Mr. Segerblom, who has taught Chemistry for 
thirty-eight years, plans to devote his time to edi- 
torial work and research in chemical education. 
Although born in Sweden, Mr. Segerblom came to 
Exeter with his parents when he was two years old, 
and, except for his years at college, he has spent his 
life in Exeter. He attended the public schools and 


the Academy here. After graduating from the 
Academy in 1892, he attended the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for one year and then trans- 
ferred to Harvard, where he received his A.B. 
degree in 1897. In 1899 he began teaching Chem- 
istry at Exeter, for many years being head of the 
Department of Chemistry. During this time Mr. 
Segerblom gathered together the notable chemical 
collection which is now stored in the Thompson 
Science Building; was the author of First Year 
Chemistry, Qualitative Analysis, Tables of Properties, 
and sundry pamphlets and articles in scientific publi- 
cations; and served as reader, examiner, and secre- 
tary of a commission of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board on the revision of the definition of the 
requirements in Chemistry. Mr. Segerblom is a 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, a charter member of the New 
Hampshire Academy of Science, serving as its 
president in 1914-1915, and a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. In 1924 he helped found the 
Journal of Chemical Education, of which he has since 
been a departmental editor in charge of high and 
secondary school Chemistry. For many years Mr. 
Segerblom has contributed to publications in this 
country translations and abstracts of articles in 
Swedish, Norwegian, and German. 

Mr. Carl P. Swinnerton, who has been teaching 
Chemistry, came to the Academy three years ago 
from the Culver Military Academy. He received 
his A.B. from Harvard in 1921 and his master’s de- 
gree in education in 1923. Subsequently, he taught 
at the Naugatuck (Connecticut’ High School and at 
the State Normal School in Keene, N. H. Mr. 
Swinnerton has lived in Whitefield House and his 
cheerful assistance to the Outing Club has been 
warmly appreciated. 

Mr. Ernest C. Bartell, a member of the English 
Department for the past eight years, has resigned to 
take charge of personnel work in the Allegheny Steel 
Company. Mr. Bartell graduated from Princeton 
in 1927, a member of Phi Beta Kappa and recipient 
of the M. Taylor Pine prize for all round excellence. 
He was also a member of Tiger Inn, the Senior Coun- 
cil, the Vigilance Committee, and treasurer of his 
class. For three years he played center on the 
University football team. At Exeter, besides teach- 
ing English, Mr. Bartell has had charge of the Chris- 
tian Fraternity and has been assistant coach of the 
Academy football team and of the Academy golf 
teams 
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Mr. Marcel Jorré, who first came to the Academy 
in 1932 as visiting instructor in French, has been a 
member of the French Department for the past five 
years. Mr. Jorré, a graduate in English of the Uni- 
versity of Dijon in 1927, was an assistant in French 
and a student at the University of Edinburgh from 
1928-1930. In 1930he received the Agrégé d’Anglais 
from the Sorbonne and taught English in a lycée 
in Flanders. The year before he came to Exeter he 
spent in military service. Mr. Jorré is returning to 
France before the expiration of his leave to qualify 
for promotion in the French department of educa- 
tion. An accomplished pianist, Mr. Jorré has taken 
part in many student and Faculty concerts. In 
addition he has served as adviser to Les Cabotins. 

In the October number of the BULLETIN there will 
be printed the names and records of the eight new 
members of the Faculty for the year 1937-1938. 


Lectures 


On Sunday, April 11, Professor Gaetano Salve- 
mini lectured on “‘The Rise of Mussolini ’’to alarge 
gathering in the Big Room of Phillips Hall. When 
in 1925 Professor Salvemini was arrested as an op- 
ponent of Fascism, he resigned his chair in the 
Italian Chamber and accepted a position as Pro- 
fessor of History in the London School of Economics. 
He came to this country in 1933 and for the last 
three years has been a lecturer in history at Harvard. 

Dr. John A. Killian, of New York City, spoke on 
“The Latest Developments in the Chemistry of Nu- 
trition”’ on Sunday evening, April 18, in the Science 
Building. Dr. Killian’s lecture dealt chiefly with 
the need of vitamins and calcium in the diet. 

Mr. Carl Sandburg, well-known poet and biog- 
rapher of Lincoln, gave one of the most entertaining 
lectures of the year, on April 25, in the Academy 
Chapel. The program, ‘An Evening with Carl 
Sandburg,” consisted in part of readings from his 
book The People, Yes, and of American folk songs, 
which he sang to the accompaniment of his guitar. 

Dr. F. E. Manuel of Harvard spoke in the Big 
Room on Tuesday, May 18, under the auspices of 
the Cum Laude Society. His lecture, entitled 
“France Seeks a Way Out,’ presented clearly and 
forcefully the political situation under the Blum 
government. 

During the spring term, Mr. Harrison M. Lakin 
presented three Thursday morning Chapel talks on 
foreign affairs. Dr. Chilson H. Leonard of the 
Faculty discussed Thomas Mann. Other members 
of the Faculty spoke on current events. 

The Lantern Club held two open meetings during 
the spring term. Professor Charles B. Gulick of 
Harvard discussed fashions in ancient cookery, 
illustrating his remarks with excerpts from his.own 


translation of the Greek writer, Athenaeus. Mr. 
Harold T. Pulsifer, of Brunswick, Me., former editor 
of the Outlook, and a poet in his own right, read some 
of his poems and told innumerable literary anec- 
dotes. 

On Saturday evening, May 15, Mr. Charles 
Hovey, son of the present owner of the Rainbow, 
showed two reels of excellent color movies of the 
Rainbow, Yankee, and Weetamoe and lectured on the 
coming cup races. After the lecture, Mr. Hovey 
answered questions about the cup defenders. 

On Alumni Day, in the Academy Chapel, Dr. 
Stanley King, President of Amherst College, ad- 
dressed the school and the Alumni in the Academy 
Chapel. After telling extremely well some stories 
illustrating sound qualities that characterize Exeter 
graduates, President King warned students against 
expecting practical returns from a college education. 
Its real purpose and value lie in quite different 
directions. 


At the Phillips Church 


The following were the Academy preachers during 
the Spring Term: “April, 11, the Kevastenrye.. 
Coffin; April 18, the Rev. Henry H. Tweedy; April 
25, the Rev. Dixon Hoag; May 2, Mr. Frank W. 
Cushwa; May o, the Rev. Palfrey Perkins; May 
16, the Rev. Paul G. Favour; May 23, Dr. J. Edgar 
Park; May 30, the Rev. Charles E. Park; June 6, 
the Rev. Everett M. Baker; June 13, Dr. Percy G. 
Kammerer; June 20, the Rev. Herbert Hitchen; 


June 27, Dean Charles R. Brown. 


Theatre 


Closing one of the fullest and most successful 
seasons in its history, the Dramatic Association pre- 
sented Robert Sherwood’s “Petrified Forest,” on 
the evenings of April 29 and 30 in the Academy 
Chapel. Mr. John Mayher, assisted by Mr. Folds 
and Mr. Scott, had the direction of the play. Of the 
eight one-act and three full-length plays of the year, 
this one represented, as far as production itself is 
concerned, probably the most nearly unified piece 
of work done at the school. 

Louis A. Cerutti, of New York, a Senior who had 
never before appeared in a play at the Academy, 
acted with considerable skill the part of the patho- 
logical killer, Duke Mantee. Cerutti portrayed this 
intense and dramatic character with a restraint and 
sincerity which might have won praise for an ex- 
perienced college performer. Faced with a difficult 
task, H. Robert Perry, Jr., of Marblehead, acquitted 
himself well as the whimsical philosopher, Alan 
Squire. Hisease and assurance won the immediate 
appreciation of the audience. Donald B. Tower, of 
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SCENE FROM “THE PETRIFIED FOREST” 
One of the Twelve Plays Presented by Students in the Academy this Year 


New York, acted the part of Gramp Maple, the 
penurious octogenarian, with humor and insight. 
Deserving special mention was Bayard Osborn’s 
interpretation of the character of Gabby Maple. 
Osborn, a junior from New York, should develop 
within the next two years into one of our most 
capable young actors. Robert W. Mazur, of Brook- 
line, added much to the humor of the play in the 
character of Boze Hertzlingcr, the hard-hitting half- 
back from Nevada Tech. Nicholas Katzenbach, of 
Trenton, N. J.,and John B. Rosenbaum, of Glencoe, 
Ill., played Mr. and Mrs. Chisholm; Horace G. 
Cleveland, Jr., of Darien, Conn., and John F. 
Magee, Jr., of Easton, Pa., took the parts of Jackie 
and Ruby of Mantee’s crowd; Robert Barnet, of 
Boston, gave an entirely adequate performance as 
Jason Maple, the proprietor of the Bar-B-Q; and 
Joseph Seacrest, of Lincoln, Neb., played Pyles, the 
gangsters’ Negro chauffeur. There was music by 
Mamie’s Music Masters. 

Praise is due George H. Hanford, the president of 
the Association, for building the set, a realistic por- 
trayal of the Black Mesa Bar-B-Q in the Arizona 
desert. His assistants—Alfred A. Knopf, Jr., W. 
Wallace Marshall, Thomas W. Ford, James E. 
Dwyer, Jr., Philip M. Neagle, and Thomas M. 
Dugan—took charge of lighting and assembled the 
properties. 

On Saturday afternoon, April 24, in the Little 
Theater, the Association presented the last one-act 
plays of the season, “The Ghost of Jerry Bundler” 
by W. W. Jacobs and Charles Rock, and ‘The 
Medicine Show” by Stuart Walker. The former was 
under the direction of Hudson Ansley, of Sala- 


manca, N. Y., and the latter of Charles Avery, of 
Katonah, N. Y. Dr. Eugene Finch assisted with 
the direction of both plays. The policy of the 
Association is to use the one-act plays as a means of 
developing actors for the longer productions. Tak- 
ing part in ‘‘The Ghost of Jerry Bundler’” were the 
following: Newbold Landon, Baltimore, Md.; Peter 
Grey, Palisades, N. Y.; Maurice Orton, Northamp- 
ton; | Mass" Rowertebetchlev ar Portwenteserince, 
Haiti; James Walton-Black, New York City; 
Charles Bridge, Franklin, Ohio. The following boys 
had parts in “The Medicine Show”: Ross Buckley, 
San Antonio, Texas; David Boffey, New York City; 
William Gilger, 2d, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Moving Pictures 


During the session 1936-1937, fifty-one feature 
pictures were shown on Saturday evenings in the 
gymnasium, including one Russian and one German 
picture, two French pictures, and three British. Be- 
sides these, there were twenty-seven news reels, 
twenty “Mickey Mouse” cartoons, thirty sport 
reels, nine ‘‘March of Time,” ten travel pictures, and 
eleven musical reels. 

The pictures of the spring term ended with ‘‘Day 
at the Races,” starring the Marx Brothers. Other 
popular features were ‘“The Last of Mrs. Cheney,” 
“Fire over England,” ‘‘Wake Up and Live,” and 
“Shall We Dance?” 


Music 


The music of the spring term was almost entirely 
a home product. On April 17, the annual Andover- 
Exeter Musical Clubs concert was held at Exeter. 
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The two clubs rehearsed in the afternoon, attended a 
banquet in Merrill Hall, and, then, gave their joint 
concert. 

On Sunday, May 2, the last concert of the school 
series was given by the Wellesley College Choir and 
the Academy Glee Club. The program was am- 
bitious but highly successful. The two choirs per- 
formed in singing choruses by Decius, Bach, and 
Handel, in folk songs, and, in addition, in groups of 
their own. It is always a stimulating experience for 
the Academy Glee Club to sing with this most musi- 
cal and expertly trained group. 

The final trip of the Musical Clubs was to Dana 
Hall, Wellesley, on May 8. The clubs gave a con- 
cert in the afternoon, followed by a dinner and a 
dance for which Mamie’s Music Masters played. It 
was the first visit of the clubs to Dana Hall, and 
both the audience and the performers felt it was a 
highly pleasurable one. 

On May 28, as part of the program of the New 
Hampshire Federation of Music Clubs, which was 
holding its annual convention at Exeter, Mr. 
Landers gave an organ recital and the Academy 
Choir presented a program of a cappellamusic. Mr. 
Landers played selections by Handel, Bach, Schu- 
mann, Vierne, and Jongen, and the choir sang 
choruses by Buxtehude, Drozdoff, Nikolsky, Parry, 
and others. 

As part of the commencement exercises, two con- 
certs were given. The first, a Faculty concert, on 
Saturday, June 26, was combined with the Merrill 
Prize Speaking Contest and given by Mrs. Bartell, 
Mr. Millrood, and Mr. Landers. There was great 
interest in this concert since it was the last appear- 
ance of Mrs. Bartell in Exeter for some time. Mrs. 
Bartell has given freely and enthusiastically of her 
time and her voice to the music of the Academy and 
the town. Her going will be a great loss to both. 
The second concert was on Sunday afternoon, June 
27, by Mr. Landers and members of the Senior 
Class. Mr. Landers played organ works by Bach, 
Grieg, Lully, and Vierne. Solos and concerted 
groups, consisting of a male quartet, a string trio 
a clarinet sonata, and vocal and piano music, com- 
pleted the program. 


Debating 


The Exeter debating team for the fourteenth con- 
secutive year defeated Andover, on April 21, in 
Bulfinch Hall at Andover. The Academy team, 
coached by Mr. Robert Kesler, took the affirmative 
on the topic, “Resolved: That it (Fascism) can happen 
here.” Alexander D. Hargrave, of Rochester, N. Y., 
the first speaker for the affirmative, described the 
conditions leading to Fascism in Italy and Germany. 
Richard B. Kline, also of Rochester, showed the 
existence of similar symptoms in this country. Nel- 


son R. Gidding, of New York, who has figured 
prominently for the last two years in almost every 
important school and society debate, described in 
detail the situation in Louisiana under Huey Long. 
The Exeter alternate was Newbold R. Landon, of 
Baltimore. The Andover speakers were Lyford, 
Gordon, and Chessman. 

In the Golden Branch on April 14, the négative, 
maintained by Newbold Landon, Theodore Kiendl, 
and Theodore Loomis defeated the affirmative, 
Charles S. Bridge, Samuel Case, and Robert Wickser, 
on the topic, ‘‘Resolved: That Democracy is a 
failure. 

On May 5, Ronald Parsons and Willard Dalrymple 
took the affirmative, and Charles Price and Richard 
DeKorn the negative, in a G. L. Soule debate on the 
topic, “Resolved: That this house approves of the 
National Labor Relations Act.” 

The Golden Branch awarded ninety-five dollars in 
prizes at its annual banquet on June 9g at the Inn. 
Nelson R. Gidding received the prize for the most 
notable contribution towards the advancement of 


_ debating. Other prizes were awarded to Robert B. 


Black, Newbold R. Landon, Edward P. Edmunds, 
Walter T. Goodale, Donald L. Grant, Alexander D. 
Hargrave, Philip McEnteer Neagle, Axtell Byles, 
and Richard B. Kline. 


The Review 


The spring issue of the Review, published on June 
16, marks a departure from the conservative tradi- 
tion of the magazine, and an enlargement in its 
scope. In an attempt to widen the circle of readers 
by increasing the variety of the contents, and to por- 
tray more accurately and fully the life of the school, | 
a total of six pages is devoted to candid camera 
shots of students and faculty, cartoons, and the best 
student drawings and photographs of the year. 
The pages are nearer in size to those of such maga- 
zines as the New Yorker, and the cover has been en- 
livened by a design in color. An editorial page at 
the beginning contains comments and anecdotes 
somewhat in the vein of that magazine, and the 
following pages are lightened by the inclusion of a 
good deal of humorous verse. The advantages in 
this change are obvious, and it is understood that 
they foreshadow no alteration in the essential literary 
character of the magazine. 

Of the longer stories, the most distinguished are 
Hudson R. Ansley’s “God has Needles and God has 
Yarn,” the best story of the year, a fully and vividly 
realized, though perhaps slightly diffuse, study of a 
frustrated marriage; and Nelson R. Gidding’s 
“Everybody Gets a Prize.”’ Of the shorter sketches, 
Julian C. Smith’s ‘‘Commencement” deserves praise 
for its competent handling of mood, and Philip S. 
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Jastram’s “Dark Horizon” for its vivid description. 
Charles H. Stern’s “Trial by Jury-Box’” shows 
sympathy and humor in its appreciation of the 
psychology of a middle-aged man at a ball game. 

By far the most competent verses are those of 
George L. Richardson, 3d, whose ‘‘Poet’s Birdbook”’ 
shows a rather remarkable keenness of observation 
and a goodly number of fine taut lines. Other 
writers contributing to this number of the Review 
are Robert Benchley, Jr., John T. Bonner, Robert P. 
Stephens, Belton C. Copp, 4th, Julian C. Smith, and 
Howard E. Hugo. The Review Board is to be con- 
gratulated on the best issue of the year. 


Gifts and Exhibitions 


By far the most important addition to the Acade- 
my’s collection of pictures is a large original oil 
painting, ““The Way Down to the Sea,” by the con- 
temporary English painter, Augustus John. This 
picture is a gift to the school from Mrs. John F. Mc- 
Bride in memory of her husband, John F. McBride, 
86. At present it hangs in the Treasury Room of 


the Davis Library, where it can be seen by everyone 
entering the building. Unfortunately, however, this 
room is too small to provide an adequate setting. 

Exhibitions during the spring term included 
original paintings by such eminent American 
artists as Gilbert Stuart, Eakins, Sargent, Bellows, 
Luks, Marin, and Winslow Homer. One of the most 
interesting student shows was an exhibition of photo- 
graphs, most of them representing work by members 
of the Photography Club under Dr. Andrew Long- 
acre’s direction, though a few of them were contrib- 
uted by students outside this group. What sur- 
prised most of the spectators was the skill many of 
these boys have acquired in selection of subject- 
matter, elimination of non-essential details, and in 
the technique of developing the prints themselves. 
First prize in the exhibition was won by Masaaki 
Kawaguchi, 737. | 

The final exhibition of the year was the com- 
mencement show of drawings and paintings by 
students in Fine Arts 2. Especially interesting were 
crayon figure studies by Jason Harvey and Hugh 


Photo by he aVVollamSOnnd Ire 


“CINEMADDICTS” 
An Informal Snapshot of Students at the Saturday Night Movies in the Gymnasium 
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Rendleman—vigorous and solid compositions in 
three dimensions. The most ambitious paintings on 
display were three oil compositions by H. Gilbert 
Francke, Jr., David Turner, and Robert Russell. 
Nearly all of the work exhibited was created without 
reference to models, although most of the winter 
term had been devoted to drawing directly from life. 


The Davis Library 


The Davis Library has recently received several 
‘interesting gifts from alumni. Thomas W. Lamont, 
’88, has presented the Library with original profileo- 
graphs of Benjamin Abbot, William Woodbridge, 
and Gideon Lane Soule; and Vernon Munroe, ’g2, 
has presented a profileograph of John Phillips. 
These profileographs are the work of Charles Willson 
Peale, the famous American portrait painter and 
engraver. They are now on exhibition in the main 
reading room in the Library. 

Albert Lee, ’87, formerly managing editor of 
Harper’s Weekly, Collier’s Weekly, and, later, of 
Vanily Fair, has presented the library with a collec- 
tion of manuscripts, letters, prints, books, and photo- 

“graphs from his editorial days. ‘This collection in- 
cludes such items as Roald Amundsen’s original 
manuscript account of his discovery of the North- 
west passage in the Gjoa in 1903-1905, with a map 
drawn by Amundsen; a letter from Jack London in 
1906 commenting on his methods of work and on 
what Collier’s paid him for his story about the 
Francisco earthquake; original manuscripts of 
stories, articles, and poems by Finley Peter Dunne, 
F. Marion Crawford, Robert W. Chambers, Oliver 
Herford, and others; and about 75 books on the 
World War. 


Cum Laude Society 


At the annual banquet of the Cum Laude Society, 
on Saturday, June 26, the chief speakers were Dean 
A. Chester Hanford, of Harvard College, and Pro- 
fessor Charles M. Hendel, of McGill University, 
both of whom have been elected honorary members 
of the Society. 

The following students were elected members 
during the spring term: Julian C. Smith, Jr., Wilbur 
J. Shenk, Jr., Donald C. Mackenzie, Jr., William R. 
Tully, Robert L. Brightman, John H. Barber, James 
E. Bennett, Jr., Frederick L. Smith, Edward L. Bur- 
well, William G. Gilger, 2d, Edward H. Brown, John 
K. Bagby, Richard M. Schreiber, Mortimer P. 
Reed, Jr., Theodore Shohl, G. Lamar Crittenden, 
James N. Rothschild, David De Kruif, William T. 
Cushwa as of the class of 1936, Newton W. Alle- 

“bach, Dana C. Chase, Abbott C. Combes, 3d, Joseph 
G.,. Fogg, Jr.. Harry D.. Kingsley, Douglas D. 
Rothaker, Jr., Edward A. Wearin. — 


OUTING CLUB IN THE SNOW ON MT. 
PASSACONAWAY, MAY 16 


Outing Club 


The Outing Club made three successful trips dur- 
ing the spring term. On April 15, seventeen students 
accompanied by Dr. Phillips, Mr. Sweet, and Mr. 
Williams, hiked eighteen miles through Barn Door 
Gap in Strafford. Twenty club members with Mr. 
Swinnerton, Dr. Phillips, and Mr. Williams jour- 


_ neyed eighty-five miles by automobile and climbed 


Mountains Whiteface and Passaconaway, in the 
White Mountains, on Sunday, May 16. ‘Three 
weeks later. fifteen students and Mr. Williams 
chartered a boat to the Isles of Shoals, six miles off 
Portsmouth, where they explored the rocks, went 
swimming, and ate a picnic lunch, before returning 
to Exeter late in the afternoon. 


Ski Club 


The activities of the Ski Club under the leadership — 
of Walter T. Goodale, of Weston, Mass., with Mr. 


. Bates and Mr. Hatch as faculty advisers, continued 
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this year into the spring term. During the spring 
vacation, five members of the club spent four days 
on the trails of Pinkham Notch. On April 10, Mr. 
Bates took four boys to Jackson, where they found 
skiing on the Tuckerman Ravine trails to be very 
good. They spent the night at a farmhouse near 
Abbott’s. On a trip to Wolfeboro early in the same 
month, several members enjoyed the last of the 
winter’s meagre supply of snow, practicing jump 
turns and gelindesprungs. The year’s activities 
ended with a clambake at Ogunquit, attended by 
twenty-five boys. New officers will be elected at 
the beginning of the winter term. Meanwhile, a 
Committee on Plans, consisting of Lloyd R. Bishop 
and Robert P. Hulburd, will carry on the business of 
the club. 


Southern Club Dance 


The Southern Club Dance on May 15, in the 
Thompson Gymnasium, was attended by one hun- 
dred and twenty couples and nearly two hundred 
stags, one of the best records in years for attendance 
at an Exeter dance. The Hudson-Delange orchestra, 
a favorite in college circles, and already familiar to 
Exonians from the Musical Clubs dance of last fall, 
played from the porch of an old colonial mansion 
surrounded with pine trees and hung with Con- 
federate banners. A blue canopy was used to con- 
ceal the rafters in the gymnasium, and a white picket 
fence to enclose the main part of the dance floor. 
One of the most popular song-hits of the evening was 
“Moon is the King,” written by two Exeter students, 
George H. Hanford and Alfred A. Knopf, Jr., and 
recorded recently by Brunswick. The chairmen of 
the committee were James H. Stephenson, of Wil- 
mington, Del., and Rolla D. Campbell, of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. The patronesses were Mrs. Perry, Mrs. 
Carhart, Mrs. Curwen, Mrs. Cushwa, Mrs. Folds, 
Mrs. Funkhouser, Mrs. Galbraith, Mrs. Hulburd, 
Mrs. Percy Rogers, and Mrs. Stringer. 


Brief Items 


Work on the grounds about the Academy was 
hampered during the early spring by wet weather. 
On the new playground opposite Merrill Hall, three 
or four acres are being cleared of shrubbery and 
rocks, and two old houses have been torn down. Ex- 
tensive planting has been done about Gilman House 
and in the Yard. 

The Pean, an attractive issue published during 
the third week in June, is dedicated to Philip FE. 
Hulburd, ’13, for eighteen years a teacher of mathe- 
matics in the Academy. This year Mr. Hulburd is 
Director of the Summer Session. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Gurdon Saltonstall an- 


nounce the birth of a son, William Gurdon Salton- 
stall, Jr., on June 7. 

As the BULLETIN goes to press, there are 227 more 
contributors to the Christmas Fund than there 
were last year at the same time, and the total con- 
tribution is greater by more than two thousand dol- 
lars. More than fifteen hundred gifts have been 
received, amounting to $11,106. 

During June, Dr. Perry made four commencement 
addresses away from Exeter, at the Presbyterian 
Hospital in New York, the Wheelock School in 
Boston, Abbot Academy in Andover, and the Girls’ 
School of Milton Academy in Milton, Mass. He 
also gave an address at the Groton School prize day 
exercises on June 18, Recently he has been elected 
president of the Thomas Bailey Aldrich Memorial 
Association. 

Arrangements are being made to do special work 
in speech study during the session 1937-38. A 
voice-recording instrument, which will be available 
for work in English and the other languages, has 
been acquired. Mr. E. R. Scott, of the English De- 
partment, is in charge. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Gray Funkhouser announce 
the birth of a daughter, Ann Louise Funkhouser, on 
May 15. 

In celebration of his fortieth year of teaching in 
the Academy, the Latin Department gave Dr. 
Kirtland a surprise party on Thursday, May 22. 

On June 26, in Portland, Me., Mr. George Russell 
Booth and Miss Mary Gertrude Hallowell were 
married. Mrs. Booth is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Hallowell, of Portland. Mr. Booth has 
taught mathematics at the Academy for the last 
two years. 

Late results of the Time Current Events contest 
show that in competition with sixty of the best 
schools in the country, the Academy won first place 
in three class divisions, the Upper, Lower, and 
Junior. 

Five members of Mamie’s Music Masters will 
play asa five-piece band on the S. S. Samaria, sailing 
for England on July 9. They will tour the British 
Isles and France, and play aboard the S. S. Britan- 
nic on the return trip. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul H. Linaberry announce the 
marriage of their daughter, Pauline Linaberry, to 
Mr. Albert M. Wilcox, Jr.,on Saturday, May 15, at 
the Phillips Church. 

Since the beginning of the year, forty-two town 
boys have become Boy Scouts in the troop sponsored 
by the Christian Fraternity as a part of its social 
work in this community. 

Mr. Crosbie, on leave of absence since September, 
returned on April 1 from a hunting and fishing trip 
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in Florida. He sailed on May 1 for a six-weeks’ stay 
in England. 

Mr. Barrett, on leave of absence for the session 
1937-1938, sailed on the S. S. Santa Clara, on July 
2, for Valparaiso, Chile. He will cross the Andes to 
Buenos Aires, and go from there to Rio de Janeiro. 
On August 3, he will leave Brazil for Capetown, 
South Africa. The next two and one-half months 
will be spent in traversing the interior of Africa, by 
rail, by lake and river steamers, and by automobile, 
to Cairo. He expects to arrive in Paris about 
November 1. 

A dinner in honor of Mr. Ernest C. Bartell, whose 
resignation from the Faculty is announced else- 
where in the BULLETIN, was held by the Department 
of English on June 21, at the Green Moors Inn, 
near Kittery. Other guests of honor were Mr. H. 
Hamilton Bissell, who will spend half of the year 
1937-1938 in study at Harvard, and Mr. George 
Greene, who will return to Lawrenceville, after 
spending a year in the Academy as a visiting in- 
structor under the Harkness Plan. 

Mr. Norman L. Hatch is on leave for the year 
1937-1938. Mr. Hatch will study at Oxford, and 
make a trip to Italy during the holidays. 

On the opening day of the fishing season, Mr. 
Bates and a few embryonic Izaak Waltons set out 
early in the morning and returned in time for break- 
fast with a catch of thirty-eight brook trout from a 
near-by stream. 


Spring Elections 


Included with the following list of next year’s 
officers to student organizations—a list which ac- 
counts for nearly all of the non-athletic and non- 
fraternity groups in the Academy—are the names 
and addresses of some of the faculty advisers. Sug- 
gestions from Alumni who are interested in the 
activities of any group will be welcome. 

Senior Class Day Officers: President, Norman Cos- 
by, New Rochelle, N. Y.; First Marshal, Axtell 
Byles, Ardsley-on-Hudson; Second Marshal, Ernest 
T. Stewart, Indiana, Pa.; Third Marshal, John G. 
Wilson, Littleton, Mass.; Valedictorian, Mather 
Pfeiffenberger, Alton, Ill.;. Orator, Nelson R. Gid- 
ding, New York City; Poet, Charles H. Stern, 
Brookline, Mass.; Historian, Olcott Gates, Woods 
Hole, Mass.; Permanent Class Secretary, G. Lamar 
Crittenden, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Class Officers: 1938, President, William L. Rod- 
man, Wynnewood, Pa.; Vice-President, Joseph O. 
Rutter, Irvington, N. Y.; Secretary, George W. 
Kirchwey, New Canaan, Conn.; 1939, President, 
Ward B. Chamberlin, South Norwalk, Conn.; Vice- 
President, James R. Sloane, Princeton, N. J.; Secre- 
tary, William M. Sloane, Princeton, N. J.; 1940, 


President, Charles T. Cowen, Waban, Mass.; Vice- 
President, William H. Ferguson, Denver, Col.; 
Secretary, John R. Shattuck, South Hingham, Mass. 

The Exonian: President, S. Warner Pach, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.; Advertising Manager, E. Mitchell 
Barrett, New York City; Managing Editor, Henry 
F. Wolff, Jr., New York City; News Editor, Thomas 
W. Ford, Youngstown, O.; Assignment Editor, 
William F. Reighley, Montclair, N. J.; Circulating 
Editor, Joseph V. McKee, Jr., Riverdale, N. Y.; 
Assistant Advertising Manager, John H. Hamilton, 
Dover, N. J.; Program Manager, Robert P. Hul- 
burd, Exeter, N. H.; Feature Editor, Franklin S. 
Judson, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Department Editor, 
C. Benjamin Brush, Jr., New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Associate Editor, Proctor H. Page, Jr., Burlington, 
Vt.; Sports Editor, Ward B. Chamberlin, 3d, South 
Norwalk, Conn. [Advisers: Mr. George Carhart, 
Wentworth Hall; Mr. R. G. Luckey.] 

E Book: Editor, Henry F. Wolff, Jr., New York 
City; Business Manager, Robert P. Hulburd, 
Exeter, N. HH’; Associates Editor, Francis <8; 
Clancy, Jr., Nashua, N. H. f[Adviser: Mr. Robert 
M. Galt, 71 Court Street.] 

The Review: Editor, Walter T. St. Goar, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Secretary, David B. Turner, War- 
ren, Pa. [Advisers: Dr. C. T. Lloyd, Peabody 
Hall; Mr. M. R. Williams; Mr. W. M. Bates.] 

Senior Council: President, William L. Rodman, 
Wynnewood, Pa.; Vice-President, Theodore I. 
Hilliard, Louisville, Ky.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
George W. Kirchwey, New Canaan, Conn.; S. 
Warner Pach, Bronxville, N. Y.; Joseph O. Rutter, 
Irvington, N. Y.; William K. Saunders, North Con- 
way, N. H.; Bruce P. Wilson, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
John F. Magee, Jr., Easton, Pa.; Eric Tz Franzen, 
Maplewood, N. J.; William F. Reighley, Mont- 
claire Ne |2 

Christian Fraternity: President, William L. Rod- 
man, Wynnewood, Pa.; Vice-President, Theodore 
I. Hilliard, Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, William K. 
Saunders, North Conway, N. H.; Treasurer, Joseph 
O. Rutter, Irvington, N. Y.; Cabinet Members, 
Bruce P. Wilson, Binghamton, N. Y.; William F. 
Reighley, Montclair, N. J.; S. Warner Pach, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.; Robert K. Robson, White Plains, N. Y.; 
George W. Kirchwey, 3d, New Canaan, Conn.; 
Robert P. Hulburd, Exeter, N. H.; Francis M. 
Hatch, Rochester, N. Y.; Robert F. Hendrie, Plain- 
field, N. J.; H. Nevin Gehman, Princeton, N. J.; 
Eric T. Franzen, Maplewood, N. J.; Frederic R. 
Childs, Lexington, Mass.; Ward B. Chamberlin, 3d, 


South Norwalk, Conn. [Adviser: Mr. W. G. 
Saltonstall, Webster Hall.] 
Dramatic Association: President, George W. 


Kirchwey, 34, New Canaan, Conn.; Vice-President, 
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John F. Magee, -Jr., Easton, Pa.; Secretary, W. 
Wallace Marshall, Plainfield, N. J. [Advisers: Mr. 
John Mayher, Wheelwright Hall; Mr. Edward R. 
Scott.| 

Musical Clubs: President, H. Nevin Gehman, 
Princeton, N. J.; Vice-President, John F. Magee, 
Jr., Easton, Pa.; Secretary, Richard W. Van Mid- 
‘dlesworth, New: Brunswick, N. J. [Adviser: Mr. 
A. A. Landers, Bancroft Hall.] 

Golden Branch: President, John F. Magee, Jr., 
Easton, Pa.; Vice-President, Newbold R. Landon, 
Baltimore, Md.; Secretary, Donald A. McLean, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Treasurer, Walter T. Goodale, 


‘Weston, Mass. [Adviser: Mr. John Mayher, 
Wheelwright Hall.] 
Chess Club: President, Willard Dalrymple, 


Brookline, Mass.; Vice-President, Philip S. Jastram, 
Providence, R. I.; Secretary, William D. Campbell, 
Wenham, Mass. [Adviser: Dr. R. S. Bartlett, 
Hooper House. | 

Rifle Club: President, Carl E. Sullivan, Foxboro, 
Mass.; Vice-President, Robert N. Blakeslee, New 
Haven, Conn.; Secretary-Treasurer, Douglas H. 


Kerr, New York City; Executive, William A. Dar- - 


tin, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Webster Hall.] 

G. L. Soule: President, Robert P. Brundage, 
Montclair, N. J.; Vice-President, James A. Fisher, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.;  Secretary-Treasurer, Willard 
Dalrymple, Brookline, Mass. [Adviser: Mr. P. E. 
Everett, 2 Tan Lane.] 

Lantern Club: President, Peter P. Grey, Palisades, 
N. Y.; Vice-President, Arthur H. Phillips, Wenham, 
Mass.; Secretary, William D. Campbell, Wenham, 
Mass.; Librarian, Edward H. Cook, Englewood, 
N. J. [Adviser: Mr. R. N. Cunningham, Merrill 
Hall.] 

Outing Club: President, Warburton K. Ver 
Planck, Salem, Mass.; Secretary, John H. Hamil- 
ton, Dover, N. J.; Quartermaster, Edward H. 
Cook, Englewood, N. J. [Advisers: Dr. Henry 
Phillips, Peabody Hall; Mr. M. R. Williams.] 

Southern Club: President, Dean C. Walker, Paw- 
huska, Okla.; Vice-President, Joseph A. Frates, 3d, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Secretary-Treasurer, Russell J. 
Leonard, Houston, Texas. 

Herodotan Society: President, Charles S. Bridge, 
Franklin, O.; Vice-President, Robert B. Black, 
Waban, Mass.; Secretary, Joe R. Seacrest, Lincoln, 


[Adviser: Mr. H. T. Easton, 


Neb.; Treasurer, Philip M. Neagle, Bronxville, 
N. Y. [Adviser: Mr. W. G. Saltonstall, Webster 
Hall. ] 


Radio Club: President, Charles E. Ruckstuhl, Jr., 
Scarsdale, N. Y.; Vice-President, James A. Fisher, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Secretary, Robert G. Betchley, 
Port au Prince; Haiti; Treasurer, Anthony L. Con- 


_rad,:2d, East Walpole, Mass. -[Adviser: Dr. R. S. 


Bartlett, Hooper House.| 

Cum Laude Society: President, Professor Frank 

W. Cushwa; Vice-President, Mr. George T. Major; 
Secretary, Mr. Robert N. Cunningham; Treasurer, 
Mr. John Mayher. 
Pean: President, Robert Benchley, Scarsdale, 
N. Y.; Managing Editor, James McBrier, Erie, Pa., 
Advertising Manager, Shelton V. Timberlake, Rye, 
N. Y.; Circulation Manager, David M. Davis, 
Harwichport, Mass.; Editorial Chairman, Ezra 
Pugh, Tulsa, Okla.; Art Editor, Joshua J. Miner, 
Plainfield, N. J.; Photographic Editor, Ralph 
Sargent, Chicago, Ill. [Adviser: Dr. C. H. Leonard, 
Abbot Hall.] 

Band: President, William M. Decker, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Librarian, Warburton K. Ver Planck, 
Salem, Mass. [Adviser: Mr. A. A. Landers, Ban- 
croft Hall.] 

Musical Clubs: President, H. Nevin Gehman, 
Princeton, N. J.; Vice-President, John F. Magee, 
Easton, Pa.; Secretary, Richard W. Van Middles- 
worth, New Brunswick, N. J.; Librarian of the 
Glee Club, Shelby V. Timberlake, Rye, N. Y.; 
Librarian of the Orchestra, Thomas A. Evans. 
Plainfield, N. J.; Concert Master, William S, 
Clough, Jr., West Orange, N. J. [Adviser: Mr. A. 
A. Landers.| 

Elections for the following organizations will take 
place in the autumn: Scientific Society [Adviser: 
Dr. R. S. Bartlett, Hooper House]; Photography 
Group [Dr. Andrew Longacre, Sleeper House]; 
James N. Hill Marine Society [Dr. C. H. Leonard, 
Abbot Hall]; Les Cabotins [Mr. P, E. Everett, 2 
Tan Lane]; Ski Club [Mr. W. N. Bates, Hoyt Hall.] 


Honors for the Spring Term 


During the spring term, six students made an 
average of A in their studies: John Amos Ordway, 
2d, Franklin, N. H.; Mather Pfeiffenberger, Alton, 
Ill.; Wilbur Jay Shenk, Jr., Cleveland, O.; Julian 
Cleveland Smith, Jr., Westmount, Que.; Burke 


~ Marshall, Plainfield, N. J.; Roger Coursen Ward, 


Summit, N. J. 

More than twenty percent. of the students in the 
Academy made either the first or second honor roll, 
averaging B or nearer B than C in all of their studies. 
There were seventy-one students in each group. 


Prizes and Awards 


On prize night, Saturday, June 19, in addition to 
the prizes for excellence in various subjects and on 
competitive examinations, announcement was made 
of the following awards: the Princeton Cup, given 
“to that student who is judged to have the best 
standing in scholarship, athletics, sportsmanship 
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and character’? was awarded to G. Lamar Critten- 


den, ’37, of Ridgewood, N. J.; the Edward F. 
Barnes Prize, for that boy who best exhibits the 
qualities of helpfulness and friendliness, was awarded 
to Axtell Byles, ’37, of Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
John M. Boots, of Seoul, Korea, received the Yale- 
Exeter Scholarship for the freshman year, and E. 
Langdon Burwell, of Buffalo, N. Y., the Harvard- 
Exeter Scholarship for the freshman year. The Mer- 
rill prizes in English Composition were awarded to 
Huntington Porter, Cambridge, Mass.; Nelson R. 
Gidding, New York City; Hudson R. Ansley, 
Salamanca, N. Y.; Frederick M. Beringer, Larch- 
mont, N. Y.; Charles H. Stern, Brookline, Mass.; 
and Ernest I. Stewart, Jr., Indiana, Pa. 

At Commencement announcement was made of 
the award of the General Excellence Prize to Mather 
Pfeiffenberger, of Alton, Ill. The Yale Cup was 
awarded to William R. Tully, of Allston, Mass. 

The Williams Cup, in memory of George Lynde 
Richardson, was awarded to Ernest T. Stewart, Jr., 
of Indiana, Pa. 

Other awards made at this time were as follows: 
‘Teschemacher Scholarships at Harvard to Charles 
H. Stern, Brookline, Mass., and Huntington 
Porter, Cambridge, Mass.; a Loewenstein Scholar- 


ship at Harvard to William R. Tully, Allston, Mass.; 
a Lindsay Crawford Scholarship at Harvard to 
Frederick L. Smith, Lancaster, N. H.; and an 
Arnold Prize Scholarship at Harvard to E. Langdon 
Burwell, Buffalo, N. Y. In the Merrill Prize con- 
test in declamation, the first place in forensics was 
won by Alexander D. Hargrave, of Rochester, N. Y., 
with Mark Twain’s “New England Weather.” 
Herbert C. Morris, Jr., of Germantown, Pa., won 


first in dramatics with excerpts from ‘“Journey’s 
End” by R. C. Sherriff. 


Commencement and Graduation 


Commencement activities began this year with 
the Merrill Prize contest in declamation and a 
Faculty concert, on Saturday evening, June 26, in 
the Academy Chapel. On Sunday, Mr. Landers, 
assisted by Roger B. Linscott, of Stoneham, Mass., 
Donald B. Tower, of New York, and H. Nevin 
Gehman, of Princeton, N. J., three members of the 
graduating class, gave a concert in the Phillips 
Church. 

On Sunday evening, June 27, Dean Charles R. 
Brown preached the anniversary sermon in the 
Phillips Church. 

Class Day exercises were held on Monday in the 


CLASS DAY OFFICERS 


Standing: Gates, Stern, Pfeiffenberger, Gidding 
Sitting: Stewart, Byles, Cosby, Crittenden, Wilson 
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Thompson Gymnasium. Norman Cosby, President 
of the Class Day Officers, gave a short address of 
welcome. The Class Marshals were Axtell Byles, 
Ernest T. Stewart, Jr.,and John G. Wilson. The Class 
Orator was Nelson R. Gidding, the Class Poet was 
Charles H. Stern, the Historian, Olcott Gates, and 
the Valedictorian, Mather Pfeiffenberger. FE. 
Lamar Crittenden has been elected Permanent Class 
Secretary. In the afternoon, the Principal’s recep- 
tion was held for members of the class, their families, 
and other guests. Monday evening was devoted to 
the June Ball, inthe gymnasium. 

Dr. Perry presided at the graduation exercises in 
the Thompson Gymnasium on Tuesday, June 29. 

The following boys received classical diplomas: 

Edmund Ruffin Beckwith, Jr.; William Gillies 
Broadfoot, Jr.; Winston Broadfoot; Henry Nevin 
Gehman; John Cheney Glidden; George Selbie 
Gordon, 3d; John Brooks Heald; Temple Rice 
Hollcroft, Jr.; Walter Robinson Howell, Jr.; Lewis 
Melville Jack; Donald Campbell Mackenzie, Jr.; 
Charles Howard Pease, Jr.; Robert Omer Rowe; 
Ernest Taylor Stewart, Jr.; Daniel Kemp Stuckey. 

The following boys received English diplomas: 

James Waugh Adams; Thomas Ross Aldrich, Jr.; 
Newton Webster Allebach; Charles Milton Allen, 
3d; David Way Allerdice, Jr.; Rayford Wardlaw 
Alley, Jr.; Douglas McDougall Anderson; Hudson 
Robbins Ansley; Alan Carey Appel; Richard Fenelon 
Arnold; John Richard Arnzen; James Thomas 
Aubrey, Jr.; 

John Kramer Bagby; John Howland Barber; 
George Carter Barnett; Robert Carey Bartlett; 
Fred Hurlburt Begole, 3d; James Eugene Bennett, 
Jr; Chapman Spencer Benson; Frederick Marshall 
Beringer; Robert Harold Bingham; Rutherfurd 
Glenn Bingham; John Tyler Bonner; John Ran- 
dolph Bonney; John Mead Boots; John Roscoe 
Borst; Arthur Sewall Bosworth, Jr.; John Gilpin 
Bright; Robert Lloyd Brightman; Edward Hoag- 
land Brown; Edmund Langford Buckley, Jr.; 
Joshua Bent Burnett; Edward Langdon Burwell; 
Hall Gerald Buzzell; Axtell Byles; 

Frank Callahan; Malcolm David Campbell, Jr.; 
Rolla Dacres Campbell, Jr.; Louis Andrew Cerutti; 
David Caverly Chamberlain; Chester Francis 
Chase; Dana Charles Chase; Charles Patrick 
Clarke; John Franklin Collins; Abbott Carson 
Combes, 3d; Norman Cosby; Gardner F. Cox, Jr.; 
Harvard Hersey Crabtree, Jr.; William Alexander 
Crawford, 2d; Gazaway Lamar Crittenden; Fred 
Taylor Cumings, Jr.; John Patrick James Cummins; 
Robert Miles Curtis; 

Douglas Barker Danser; Ralph Mead Darrin, jr.; 
Charles William Davis; John Fuller Davis, Jr.; 
Robert Quinton Davis; David DeKruif; John 


Patrick Devaney, Jr.; 
William Duane Draper; 
Edward Peck Edmunds; Donald Richard Elbel, Jr.; 
Richard Boyce Fellows; Richard Fowler Fisher; 
John Edward Flaherty; Joseph Graham Fogg, Jr.; 
Robert Wright Forsyth, Jr.; Thomas Lacey Fortune; 
John Stevens Francis; James Pine Furniss; 

Lee Parsons Gagliardi; Russell Merritt Garfield; 
Olcott Gates; Clayton Russell Gaylord; Nelson 
Roosevelt Gidding; William Grant Gilger, 2d; 
Walter Temple Goodale; Edwin Adams Gourley; 
Donald Lindsey Grant; Alfred Edward Gras; Allen 
Greenwood, Jr; Theodore Hervey Guething; Allen 
Farwell Gutermuth; 

Aubrey McEwan Haines; William Munroe Hana- 
van; George Hyde Hanford; John Livingston Han- 
naford; Arthur Warren Hanson, Jr.; Alexander 
Davidson Hargrave; Richard Penfield Harman; 
William Worth Harper, Jr.; James Norman Hendel; 
Gordon dePencier Hicks; Richard Devereux Hill; 
Fred Hirschhorn, Jr.; William Squire Holmes; 
Peter Charles Gilbert Hoppin; Peter Horton; Fir- 
man Andrews Houghton; Peter Wendell Howie; 
Howard Eppens Hugo; 

Robert Kinsley Jackson; Wistar Morris Janney; 
Linwood Hill Johnson, Jr.; Arthur Martin Joost, Jr.; 

Masaaki Kawagushi; Louis Fairbanks Kendall, 
Jr.; Hugh Kenworthy, Jr.; Harry Dwight Kingsley; 
Richard Bardwell Kline; Douglas Maitland Knight; 
Daniel Edward Koshland, Jr.; 

Thomas Lacey, 2d; Donald Gerth Lehmann; 
Arthur Frederic Leopold; Roger Bourne Linscott; 
Sherman Standish Locke; 

George Cameron Mackenzie; Neilson Murray 
Mathews, Jr.; Gordon Prevost McCouch; William 
Patrick McDermott, Jr.; Daniel John Melia; 
Charles Henry Mergendahl, Jr.; David Benson 
Moore; Joe Bart Moore; Herbert Cameron Morris, 
Jr.; Dean Weber Morse; 

Tracy Snow Nabstedt; 
Nichols; 

John Joseph O’Connor, Jr.; 
Oliphant; Maurice Amor Orton; 

Charles Harvey Palmer, Jr.; Sumner Harding 
Stevens Peck; William Henry Peiler; Harold 
Robert Perry, Jr.; Mather Pfeiffenberger; Shelton 
Pitney, Jr.; Richard Blackwood Plumer; Hunting- 
ton Porter; George Mather Prince; 

Francis Reginald Redfern, Jr.; Mortimer Porter 
Reed, Jr.; Henry Ward Reighley; Donald Hobbs 
Richards; George Lynde Richardson, 3d; Norman 
Franklyn Rohn; Douglas Dustin Rothacker, Jr.; 
James Newhall Rothschild; Robert Bernard Rus- 
sell; 

Charles Louis Safford, Jr.; Arthur William 
Schmidt, Jr.; Richard Martin Schrieber; John 


Henry Whitney Dodge; 


Gouverneur Morris 


Charles Winfield 
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Power Schroeder; John Logan Scott; Wilbur Jay 
Shenk, Jr.; Harwood Shepard; Merritt Butler 
Shobe; Theodore Shohl; Donald Mather Skidmore; 
John Richard Skuse; Frederick Linscott Smith; 
Julian Cleveland Smith, Jr.; Brooks Wood Spies; 
Charles Richard Stempf; Robert Paul Stephens; 
James Henry Stephenson; Robert Drew Sterling; 
Charles Herman Stern; William Gordon Stewart; 
Dinajati Suriyong; 

Donald Kenneth Taylor; James Gallagher 
Taylor; Henry Grant Theis; James Starbuck 
Thornton; Donald Bayley Tower; William Red- 
man Tully; Joseph Lord, Tweedy, Jr. 

Paul Van Battel, Jr.; 


Van Cranson Watton; Edward Anderson Wear- 
in; Richard Dodge Whittemore; Robert Allen 
Wilks; John Gregg Wilson; Kenneth Hawkins 
Wilson, 2d; John Hermon Woodruff, 2d; Reid 
Talmadge Woodward; Mortimer Dickinson 
Wright; 

As of the Class of 1936: (English diplomas) 
Henry Klaus; Jeremiah Lawrence Murphy, Jr.; 
John Augustus Pearson; James Manlius Perkins; 
William Marcus Salzer; Prescott Slade; John 
Elliot Stewart; Harold James Stokes; 

As of the class of 1929: (Classical diploma) 
Hobart Gibson Guion, Litchfield, Conn. 


ATHLETICS 


Tennis 


About 180 boys elected tennis for their required 
sport, and from this number two squads of twelve 
were eventually selected. Coaches Rogers and Cun- 
ningham directed the first squad, while Mr. Greene, 
visiting instructor from Lawrenceville, had charge 
of the second squad. Mr. Pearson supervised the 
work of the four class teams. 

The preliminary season was fairly successful. 
Five matches were won, and defeats were ad- 
ministered by the strong Choate and Harvard 
Freshman teams. Four boys took part in the Har- 
vard Interscholastics, but St. Goar, one of the best 
players on the team, went to the Infirmary with the 
measles the day before the tournament began, 
thereby spoiling any chance of winning it. 

The match with Andover was played on the lat- 
ter’s courts and proved unexpectedly close. In 
spite of the absence of St. Goar, the singles match<s 
were tied, and the outcome depended on the xesult 
of the last doubles match. Schulhof and White 
won this crucial match, and Andover gained the 
decision, 5 to 4. 
( The All-Class team maintained its unbroken string 
of victories by winning its match, 5 to 4. 
| Coach Rogers thinks that a ten-man team match, 
10 singles and 5 doubles, will be arranged for the 
1938 season. 
} W. T. St. Goar, 38, of San Francisco, Cal., will 
succeed W. F. Barnes, Jr., as captain. R. T. Boody, 
?39, of Dongan Hills, N. Y., will be manager. 

The summary: 


™ Singles—Thompson (A.) defeated Barnes, 3-6, 
6-3, 6-4; Wilhelm (A.) defeated Jastram, 6-2, 7-5; 
Fogg (E.) defeated Maxwell, 6-1, 4-6, 6-3; Leopold 
(E.) defeated Ehrman, 7-5, 2-6, 6-2; Cleveland (E.) 
defeated Schulhof, 7-5, 6-2; White (A.) defeated 
Hendrie, 6-2, 6-4. : 
(Doubles—Thompson and Wilhelm (A.) defeated 
Barnes and Hendrie, 6-3, 6-4; Cleveland and Fogg 


-and Hardwick 


(E.) defeated Maxwell and Ehrman, 6-4, 6-3; 
Schulhof and White (A.) defeated Jastram and 
Stern, 6-3, 6-2. 


The Upper Middlers annexed the class champion- 
ship. 
Golf 


A squad of about sixty boys chose the Jady Hill 
course for the scene of their spring term activities 
and worked out under Coach Carhart, who was 
assisted by Messrs. Bartell and Finch. There were 
no outstanding stars in the group, and the competi- 
tion for places on the team was keen throughout the 
season. A well-balanced team of good competitors 
was turned out, and only one preliminary match 
was lost. 

Victories were registered over the strong St. 
Paul’s team and the Harvard Freshmen, as well as 
in five other matches, but the Dartmouth Freshmen 
spoiled the perfect record. 

The annual match with Andover was played on 
the course of the Haverhill Country Club and was 
closer than was anticipated. Capt. Gagliardi’s 
niblickwielders won by the close score of 51% to 34. 
Granbery shot unusually good golf, and Beckwith 


‘completed an unbeaten season by defeating Hard- 


wick (A.) 3 and 2. This makes a string of six 
straight victories for Exeter. 
The All-Class team also defeated their All-Club 
rivals, 714 to 114. 
The summary: 
First TEAMS 


Singles—Granbery (E.) defeated Munger, 4 and 3. 
Capt. Brown (A.) defeated Jamison, 2 and 1; 
Leonard (E.) defeated McCann, 1 up; Elbel (E.) 
and Wigley, even; Williams (A.) defeated Capt. 
ee 2up; Beckwith (E.) defeated Hardwick, 
3 an ; é 

Best ball—Granbery and Jamison (H.) defeated 
Munger and Capt. Brown, 2 up; Leonard and Elbel 
(E.) defeated McCann and Wigley, 1 up; Williams 
(A.) defeated Capt. Gagliardi 
and Beckwith, {1 up, 
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W. L. Granbery, 3d, ’40, of Nashville, Tenn‘, and 
D. S. Jamison, ’39, of Greensburg, Pa., were elected 
co-captains for next year. Up to date no manager 
has been chosen. 


Track 


Coaches Carrell, Fowler and Lovshin directed the 
work of the track and field candidates and had very 
little veteran material to work with. A few out- 
standing performers were developed, notably in 
the field events, but the supporting caste was weak, 
particularly in the sprints and hurdles. 

In the preliminary meets both the Bowdoin J. V.’s 
and the Harvard Freshmen were too strong, while 
our neighbors, the New Hampshire Freshmen, barely 
nosed us out, 64 to 62. In the Harvard Interscho- 
lastics we finished second to the powerful Andover 
team, getting all the points we could reasonably 
count on. 

In the annual meet with Andover we were de- 
feated by the score of 87 1-3 to 38 2-3. In the track 
events Captain Russell won our only first place, cap- 
turing the 880-yard run, a distance he negotiates 
better than any man we have had since Bill Bon- 
thron. In the hurdles, both high and low, we could 
not match the record-breaking flights of Andover’s 
Donahue; nor could we challenge the Andover 
sprinters, Vietor and Robie. 

In the field events we fared better. In the javelin 
throw the veteran Lacey won easily, while ‘‘Tiny”’ 
Rendleman tossed the discus to a new record of 
139 ft., 8 in. Barker and Rendleman scored 8 
points in the shot-put, and Grimes annexed the pole 
vault. Russell and Rendleman were the high scorers 
for Exeter. 


The summary: 


120-yard high hurdles—Won by Don Donahue 
(A.); second, Dick Osborne (A.); third, William 
Rodman (E.). Time: 15.4 seconds. (New record.) 
100-yard dash—Won by Bill Vietor (A.); second, 


Ed Robie (A.); third, Alden Sleeper (E.). Time— 
10 seconds. 
Mile run—Won by Tom Lena (A.); _ second, 


Walter Falconer (A.); third, Joe Tweedy (E.). 
Time—4 minutes, 41.4 seconds. 

440-yard run—Won by Jack Kiley (A.); second, 
Robert Russell (E.); third, Norry Pierce (A.). 
Time—52.3 seconds. 

220-yard low hurdles—Won by Don Donahue 
(A.); second, Dick Osborne (A.); third, J. N 
Rothschild (A.). Time—24.4 seconds. (New meet 
and school record.) 

220-yard dash—Won by Bill Vietor (A.); second, 
Ed Robie (A.); third, Reed Murphy (A.). Time— 
22.2 seconds. 

880-yard run—Won by Robert Russell (A.); 
second. MacMain (A.); third, R. D. Campbell (E.). 
‘lime—2 minutes, 2.8 seconds. 

Javelin—Won by Tom Lacey (E.), distance, 
174 feet, 5 inches; second, Dick Howard (A.), 
160 feet, 7 inches; third, Alex Jackson (A.), 155 
feet, 7 inches. 

_Hammer throw—Won by Cape Burnam (A.), 
distance, 171 feet, 3 inches; second, Dave Davis (A.), 
164 feet, 8 inches; third, E. R. Alexander (E.), 
160 feet, 7 inches. 

Shot Put—Won by Alex Barker (E.), distance, 50 
feet, 11 1-2 inches; second, Hugh Rendleman (E.), 


47 feet, 6 1-4 inches; 


third, Joe Dempsey (A.), 
47 feet, 4 1-4 inches. 


Pole Vault—Won by Loring ‘Grimes 
height, 11 feet, 4 inches; second, Moo Macomber 
(A.), 11 feet; third, Bill Stevens (A.), 10 feet, 
8 inches. 

Running Broad Jump—wWon by Ray Huling (A.), 
distance, 22 feet, 3 1-2 inches; second, Don Swihart 
pes 20 feet, 5 1-8 inches; third, Jack Jackson (A.), 
20 feet. 

Discus—Won by Hugh Rendleman (E.), dis- 
tance, 139 feet, 8 inches; second, Don Herring (A.), 
135 feet, 2 inches; third, HE. R. Alexander (#.), 
119 feet, 8 1-2 inches. (New record.) 

Running high jump—Tie for first between Bob 
Brunet (A.) and Morrie Goule (A.), height, 5 feet, 
10 inches; third tie among Dan Swihart (A.), R. B. 
Russell (E.), and G. A. Boehn (E.), height, 5 feet, 
6 inches. 


The Andover All-Club team defeated the All- 
Class team bya wide margin. M.R. Rising, ’39, of 
Granville, N. Y., was chosen manager for next 
year, but no captain was elected. 

The Stephen Potter Memorial Medal, presented 
by friends among the Alumni to that member of the 
track squad who best combines sportsmanship and 
skill, was awarded this year to Captain Robert B. 
Russell, ’37, of New York, N. Y. 

The Orton Cup, given by the Senior Council in 
memory of Basil E. Orton, of the class of 1937, to 
that member of the Junior Class who has done the 
best work in track, was awarded this year to C. T. 
Cowen, ’40, of Waban, Mass. 


Crew 


Nearly ninety boys manned the Exeter navy when 
it took to the river this spring. Mr. Corning Ben- 
ton, the Themistocles of the Exeter fleet, acted as 
superviser, leaving the active coaching to Mr. H. 
H. Bissell and a staff of competent assistants. 

The two first fours were made up entirely of 
Seniors, most of whom had come up from the class 
crews. They were evenly matched and gave each 
other keen competition. 

The racing season opened with a victory for the 
first crew over Pomfret and one by the second four 
over Tabor; but Noble and Greenough divided the 
honors with us on the Charles River course two 
weeks later. 

Brooks School, defeated only once in its last 
thirty races, won from three Academy crews. If 
the tide conditions had been more favorable, Brooks 
might have established a new record for the Exeter 
course, so well did they combine power and precision. 

In the annual letter races with Middlesex our first 
crew lost, in spite of turning in a good performance, 
but the second crew won handily. 

The first crew was stroked by Captain Wilson 
and coxed by Kittredge, while Fellows, Cushwa and 
Allen pulled the other laboring oars. The second 
boat was manned by Thomson, Gaylord, Aldrich, 
Furniss, and Trabold, cox. 

The class season was one of the most pleasant in 
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recent years. Each class was represented by two 
fours, and three mixed eights took care of the rest 
of the squad. 

Messrs. Saltonstall (Seniors), Ham (Uppers), 
Curwen (Lowers), Bartlett and Phillips (Juniors) 
acted as coaches. Each crew received daily coach- 
ing, and considerable rivalry and class spirit were 
engendered. 

Each crew rowed two races in the four-day Steven- 
son regatta, and the Seniors finally “swept the 
river.’ The Curwen eight proved to be the class of 
the mixed eights. 

No captain was elected for next year, but W. 
Sloan and B. Hogg were chosen managers. 


Baseball 


The story of this season’s baseball team is in a 
large degree the repetition of last year’s chronicle, 
although the prospects seemed a bit brighter at the 
outset. There was the same vain search for a first- 
class pitcher and the same shuffling of players, 
especially in the infield. The team was unsteady, 
and hardly a game was played without one or two 
weird and disastrous innings. 

Eight preliminary games were lost and three were 
won. The best exhibition was staged in the victory 
(5 to 3) over Governor Dummer, when the team re- 
covered from a jittery first inning and played eight 
innings of air-tight baseball. 

The annual game with Andover was one of the 
features of our Alumni Day. It wasin many waysa 
repetition of last year’s contest. Coach Burdette’s 
team did not look to the scribe as good as his win- 
ning combination of 1936, but Harrison was in the 
box again, and the two runs presented by Exeter in 
the first inning were enough to sew up the game— 
the additional six runs were not needed. The Blue 
twirler gave a splendid exhibition, limiting Exeter 
to three singles and striking out nine men. Five 
Exonians reached first base during the game, and 
only one of them got as far as third. Capt. Cosby 
carried off the batting honors for Exeter with two 
hits, while Murphy, of Andover, with three safe 
smashes, was the Lou Gehrig of the afternoon. 


The box score: 


ANDOVER 

a.) b.h p.o. a. 

Dudan, 2b 5 1 il 2 
Peters, 1.f. i 4 O 1 O 
Woodward, c. 4 2 11 O 
Murphy, c.f. 4 3 3 (6) 
Endicott, r. 4 1 il (@) 
Hornblower r. O O O 0) 
Cobbs Lr: gy . O O O O 
Williams, r. O O O O 
Hazen, lb. . 4 1 8 O 
Anderson, 3b. 5 O 1 4 
O’Brien, s.s. . 3 iL 2, O 
Harrison, p. . 4 2 0 2 
Totals om 11 DAG 8 
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Runs—Dudan, Peters 2, Woodward 2, Murphy, 
Hazen, O’Brien. Errors—Kingsley, 3 Plumer, 
O’Brien. Two-base hits—Woodward, Murphy. 
Stolen bases—Murphy 2, Peters, Woodward, Jack- 
son. Sacrifice—Peters. First base on balls—Off 
Howell 5, off Franzen 3. Struck out—by Howell, 
by Harrison 9, by Franzen. Double plays—Schroe- 
der to Jackson; Kingsley to Thayer to Jackson, 
Kingsley to Jackson to Plumer to Saunders. Wild 
pitch—Franzen. Umpires—Gardella and Kelleher. 


*Batted for Field in 8th. 

Jem eLDayere ty) 35, oletpping NH. “was 
elected captain for next year, and J. C. Hoopes, ’38, 
of Harrisburg, Pa., was re-appointed manager. 

The Seniors won the class championship, and the 
All-Class team lost to the All-Club combination. 

The curtain was rung down on the season when the . 
All-Class team defeated the Faculty combination, 
6 to 4. O tempora; O mores. A few years ago the 
pedagogues were wise enough to call the games. 
while they were still ahead. 

The Dana J. P. Wingate Memorial Cup for ex- 
cellence in baseball was this year awarded to R. B. 
Plumer, ’37, of Miami, Fla. 


Lacrosse 


Over seventy candidates, including most of the 
members of last year’s winning team, reported to: 
Coaches Hatch and Kesler, and a well-balanced 
team of experienced performers was ready for the 
opening game. 

Seven preliminary games were played, and five 
of these were won, the victories over the Harvard 
and Dartmouth Freshmen being worthy of special 
mention. The Boston Lacrosse Club and Deerfield. 
Academy defeated our boys. 

The Andover game was exciting throughout, 
and produced some fine work by both teams. 
Andover led at the end of the first quarter by 1 to 0,. 
but Exeter cam2 back strong and established a lead 
of 3 to 2 at the end of the half. In the third period 
the lead was increased by one goal (5 to 3), and in 
spite of desperate rallies by the Blue the lead was. 
maintained, and the final score was 6 to 4 in our 
favor. Anderson, with three goals, was high scorer 
for Exeter; and Tower registered two markers for 
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Andover. The work of Capt. Hilliard, Anderson 
and Hirschhorn for Exeter was outstanding. Con- 
gratulations are due the coaches, captain and 
players on the third successive victory over Andover. 


The line-up: 
EXETER ANDOVER 
Anderson. woe eels coum Diet - Marshall 
Hilliard (Capt.) . 5, ON ; Macomber 
Cerutti (Hulburd) Was Tower 
Borst (Barnes) eee eee Ww Aes Sosman 
Arnzen (Gehman) Came Poynter (Capt.) 
Matthews .. o.. aiee he Richards 
Willers ae acme ur 4 Ab aele,. « Howard 
Crittenden (CHO. Jacobs 
Hirschhorn . es < a oes Craft 
Hiantocdmae Dae eer OUILCLS 


The All-Class team registered a 6 to 5 victory 
over their All-Club rivals. 
Capt. T. I. Hilliard, ’38, who has performed 


brilliantly on three winning teams, was re-elected 
for next season, and J. R. Towner, 738, of Win- 
chester, Mass., was chosen manager. 


Awarding of E’s 


The final athletic meeting of the year, at which 
the E’s were awarded, was held in the gymnasium 
under the direction of Director Martin W. Souders. 
Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, for many years principal 
of Andover and himself a ball player of parts both 
at school and college, was the guest speaker. He 
spoke both earnestly and humorously and told many 
interesting anecdotes about former Exeter-Andover 
contests. Refreshments were served by a group of 
faculty ladies, and the occasion was enjoyed by all 
who attended. 


Courtesy of the 1937 Pean 
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NEWS OF THE ALUMNI 


General Alumni Meeting, June 5, 1937 


The General Alumni Association meeting was 
held as usual on Alumni Day, June 5, 1937, at 10:30 
A. M., in the Chapel. 

Mr. Herbert C. Morris, ’99, President of the 
association, welcomed the Alumni and their families 
and appointed Gabriel I. Lewis, ’05, Recording Secre- 
tary pro tem. in the absence of Wolcott D. Street, 
723, the General Secretary. The oldest class attend- 
ing the meeting was 1882, represented by G.Rich- 
mond Parsons. The report for the general associa- 
tion for 1936-1937 was read and officers for 1937-38 
were elected. They are as follows: 

Honorary Chairman, Professor James A. Tufts, 
*74, New England; President, Herbert C. Morris, 
99, Philadelphia; Vice-Presidents, Howe Totten, 
89, Washington; Charles F. Eaton, Jr., ’19, Boston; 
Gabriel I. Lewis, ’05, New York; Robert C. Mason, 
05, Los Angeles; Warren I. Bickford, ’97, Pitts- 
burgh; Hyde Gillette, ’24, Chicago; Honorary 
Treasurer, Corning Benton, Faculty; General 
Treasurer, Hervey Kent, ’o9, Exeter; General Sec- 
retary, Wolcott D. Street, ’23, New York. 

At the call of the presiding officer, short addresses 
were delivered by the Honorable George H. Moses, 
former United States Senator from New Hampshire, 
and the Honorable James M. Morton, Jr., United 
States District Court Judge, in behalf of the class of 
1887, celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. William 
J. Bingham, Director of Athletics at Harvard, spoke 
for 1912, which was celebrating its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 

Dr. C. H. Leonard, instructor in English at the 
Academy, reported for the Friends of the Davis 
Library. 

Mr. Morris then turned the meeting over to Dr. 
Perry, who spoke briefly before introducing Mr. 
Thomas McKey Folds, instructor in Fine Arts, who 
explained Fine Arts I, an introductory course in the 
appreciation of architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
and Fine Arts II, an introductory course in free- 
hand drawing. 

Following this meeting the Alumni and students 
attended chapel at which Dr. Perry and President 
Stanley King, of Amherst College, spoke. 

Luncheon was served at 12:30 in Merrill, Lang- 
dell and Wheelwright dining halls. 

The baseball game was called for 2:30, and that 
event was followed by the tea at the Inn with Dr. 
and Mrs. Perry. 

This is the first time that the Academy has varied 
the usual procedure of having individual class re- 


union dinners Saturday evening, by having one 
large general alumni dinner at the Inn. It proved a 
very successful experiment. It was attended by 140 
Alumni and 23 members of the Faculty. Tables were 
reserved for individual reunion classes. This year 
1887 and 1892 vied for precedence in attendance. 
Of the original 55 members in the class of 1887, there 
were 25 attending the banquet. The classes of 1897, 
1902, 1907, and 1912 were also well represented. 
President Herbert C. Morris, ’99, acted as toast- 
master and introduced the speakers: Professor 
Tufts, ’74; the Reverend Minot Simons, ’89, a 
trustee; Mr. Robert McFarlane Galt, one of the 
newer members of the faculty; and Dr. Perry. 


787 Sets a Mark 


“The greatest class ever graduated from the 
Academy’’—we are using the words of its spokes- 
man at the General Alumni Meeting on Alumni 
Day—held the greatest reunion of a semi-centennial 
class which the Academy ever witnessed. This last 
assertion is borne out by everyone who observed any 
phase of ’87’s reunion on June 4, 5 and 6. 

The total attendance represented a percentage 
of the living members of the class which would 
have entitled them in perpetuity to the cup, if 
Exeter had such a trophy; and the record set by the 
class for attendance, enthusiasm, varied items of its 
program and its unexampled and undiminished re- 
gard for the Academy will constitute a trophy in 
recollection more valuable than any cup. 

The class dinner was held on Friday evening and 
the power of resistance among Exeter men is well 
exemplified by the fact that twenty-one speeches 
were made, without counting the various introduc- 
tory remarks made by the presiding officer, who was 
former Senator George H. Moses. 

At the General Alumni Meeting on the following 
day, the Semi-Centennial Class attended in a body 
and its spokesmen were Judge James M. Morton, 
Jr., of the U. S. Circuit Court, and former Senator 
George H. Moses. The solidarity of the class was 
again shown by their attendance as a group at the 
Alumni luncheon in Merrill Hall and by their at- 
tendance at the ball game, where even Exeter’s de- 
feat by Andover failed to quench ’87’s enthusiasm. 

At the Alumni dinner Saturday evening, the first 
to be held upon such an occasion and the first at 
which ladies were in attendance, presented 787 with 
their wives at one long table. At this function, the 
class speaker was Colonel William A. Barron. 

On Sunday a few hardy spiritual souls attended 
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church; and all of the class, with their wives, 
went to Hampton Beach for a genuine New England 
shore dinner which well rounded out both the 
occasion and the stomachs of those who attended. 

The reunion was carried out under the direction 
of a committee which admitted itself to be self- 
appointed—but at the Hampton Beach dinner their 
services were recognized by a motion made by 
Emory McMichael to the effect that the committee 
be continued in office and directed to arrange for a 
reunion five years hence instead of waiting twenty- 
five years as some of the more youthful of the 
class had thought would be the case. 

William A. Barron, 87. 


Those who attended were 


M. G. Nichols, Haverhill, Mass.; Emory Mc- 
Michael, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. Carlton 
B. Hurst, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Frederick H. 
Baker, Worcester, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Bar- 
rows, Boston, Mass.; Dr. John Oenslager, Harris- 
burg, .Pa.; “CurhssH? Page, Gilmanton, IN; eH: 
Glen C. Mead, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. W. McPher- 
ran, Duluth, Minn.; Judge W. A. McConnell, 
Beaver, Pa.; Joseph’ 1. Walker, Concord, IN. H.; 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Moses, Concord, N. H.; 
John J. Higgins, Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Hall, Cohasset, Mass.; Ezra Day Dicker- 
man, Leadville, Colo.; K. B. Emerson, Sharon, 
Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Cagle, Santa Barbara, 
Cal.; E. O. Burton, Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. 
William A. Barron, Newburyport, Mass.; J. P. 
Buchanan, Cleveland, Ohio; Ford Huntington, 
Stattsburg, Duchess City, N. Y.; Albert Lee, 
South Norwalk, Conn.; Judge and Mrs. James M. 
Morton, Jr., Boston, Mass.; Rev. A. S. Burrill, 
Wellesley, Mass.; J. A. L. Julian, Exeter, N. H. 


1997-1937 

Members of the class of 1907 returned June 5, 
for their thirtieth reunion. Those having the dis- 
tinction of coming the longest distance were James 
L. Jack and his wife from Indiana, Pa., and 
Daniel I. York, who flew from St. Paul, Minn. Hall 
Sargent arrived Friday evening, June 4, in a car 
registered from the State of Washington, but it is 
questionable if we can give him the long distance 
record. Others present were J: William Robson, 
Dr. Norman E. Titus, James A. Leddy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph H. Hoyt, Judge Richard E. Shute, and 
Clifford H. Vroom. ‘Together we attended the 
Alumni luncheon and ball game after which we were 
entertained at the home of Judge Shute. Our re- 
union was concluded after the General Alumni din- 

ner held at the Exeter Inn, in the evening. 
C. H. Vroom,’o7, Secretary pro tem. 


Exeter in the Colleges 


Harvard 


Of the Exonians who graduated from Harvard in 
June, the following received their degrees Cum 
Laude: P. J. Culver, R. M. Dorson; Ro Si reqch 
H. C. Gutermuth, A. T. Johnson, W. E. Kenney, L. 
J. Leboeuf, M. E. Lewis, J. M. MacLaurin, S. B. 
Mayo, S. B. Phillips, E. H. Riddle, H. J. Shirley, 
J. S. Thompson, M. S. Variell. 

Stephen Helburn, Ben D. Kimpel, John A. 
O’Keefe, Wheeler Sammons, Jr., Charles E. Tuttle, 
Jr., graduated Magna Cum Laude. 

In the final elections, B. D. Kimpel, J. A. O’Keefe, 
W. Sammons were elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

J. T. Sullivan, A..L. Johns, T; Ha Bilodeau 
Colwell played on the varsity baseball team. 
Bilodeau was captain of the team. Winning letters 
as members of the track team were S. H. Brennan, 
J. M. Case, J. Flower, J. H. Hermeky ests. en: 
On the lacrosse team were F. L. Downey, W. E. 
Elrod, J. C. Hunsaker, J. C. Taliaferro. J. D. Lan- 
non won insignia as member of the J. V. r5o0-lb. 


‘varsity crew; and Philip Dean rowed on the com- 


bination crew against Yale. R.M. Dorson was on 
the tennis team. 

Winners of numerals on freshmen teams this 
spring were A. A. Dole, J. A. Doughty, E. St. J. 
Greble, D. G. Halstead, R. E. Lewis, J. M. E. 
Mixter, and R. E. White in lacrosse; D. S. Burt, 
C. A. Legg, and H. K. Westheimer in tennis; W. A. 
Cordingley in golf; E. S. Merrill and R. S. Gorham 
in baseball; G. A. Downing, S. Hoar, F. R. Hollands 
in track; H. A. Curwen, as stroke, in crew. 

J. A. Doughty was captain of freshman lacrosse, 
and D. S. Burt captain of freshman tennis. Burt 
this spring repeated his feat of last fall by again win- 
ning the University tennis tournament. He and 
R. M. Dorson will play this summer on a Harvard- 
Yale team against an Oxford-Cambridge team. G. A. 
Downing will be a member of the Harvard-Yale 
track team, which in July is to meet an Oxford- 
Cambridge track team in this country. 


Yale 


Among the scholastic honors announced at Com- 
mencement this June, R. A. Harman, J. L. Jack, 
B. L. Kohlman received high oration appointments; 
and A. J. Draper, J. Schureman, and W. A. Tyson 
received oration appointments. D. J. Spindler 
made general two-year honors, and J. O. Heintz, 
general one-year honors. S. C. Carroll won a 
Benjamin F. Barge prize in mathematics. 

B. L. Kohlman and R. F. Marcus played again on 
the baseball team against Harvard. R. F. Marcus 
was elected captain for 1938. T. Culbert won 
second place to J. H. Herrick, of Harvard, in the dis- 
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cus in the H-Y track meet. F. C. Irving, G. Iason 
and P. E. Roche were members of the varsity la- 
crosse team. H.R. Merritt played all season on the 
varsity golf team and will go to England this sum- 
mer with it. 

A. J. Alter played with the Freshman baseball 
team; and S. M. Meyer and D. P. Gates won 
numerals in rowing—the first as a member of the 
combination crew, the latter on the r5olb. freshman. 


Princeton 


T. E. Barnicle was re-elected this spring president 
of his class, and J. T. Gifford was re-elected secre- 
tary. D. W. Sidford was elected chairman of the 
Junior Prom Committee, succeeding W. K. Coors. 
E. J. Kaufman was chosen manager of the Princeton 
Glee Club for 1938. 

W. K. Coors was on the varsity eight, and S. J. 
Stebbins and R. Stotler rowed on the varsity 150-lb. 
crew. John Chubet played for the third season as 
short-stop on the varsity baseball team. R. B. 
Parker was captain of the golf team, and J. E. Higgin- 
botham was on the lacrosse team. R. E. Eisner 
was elected captain of the polo team. R. W. Sut- 
phen and F. M. Killian were on the freshman la- 
crosse team; J. R. Thomas won his numerals on 
the track team; and R. West as member of the 
freshman crew. J. C. Appel was awarded the B. 
Franklin Bunn basketball trophy. 

There seems to have been a rush of Exonians for 
managerships. E. A. Myers will be manager of 
crew for 737-38; W. H. Smith will be an assistant 
manager of baseball; S. G. Etherington, assistant 
manager of tennis; Charles Latham, alternate 
manager of the track team; D. W. Sidford, junior 
manager and secretary of the Rugby Club; W. W. 
Spruance assistant manager of polo; and P. D. 
Oviatt, an assistant manager of track. 

John Cline has been elected business manager of 
The Nassau Herald. 


Williams 


E. L. Vogt graduated Magna Cum Laude, with 
highest final honors in Latin. He received the Rice 
Prize in Latin. Sophomore honors were awarded 
ieee odd Do Mes Pratt, Jz K. Savacool. In 
addition to these, J. M. Deely, G. T. Kay, and O. B. 
Wood will be on next year’s Dean’s list. 

W. G. Cumber was a member of the track team, 
and O. B. Wood was on the freshman track team. 
L. G. Means was on the lacrosse team. 

G. T. Kay this summer will be one of the leaders 
of the Williamstown Summer Theatre. P. S. 
Wheelock is business manager of the 1938 Guliel- 
mensian. 


Amherst 


T. P. Whitney completed his course in three 
years, was elected to Phi Beta Kappa last winter, 
and took his degree Summa Cum Laude. Whitney 
was also pitcher on the varsity baseball team. 


Dartmouth 


Among the thirteen Exonians to graduate from 
Dartmouth in June, D. E. Butman won distinction 
in medical sciences, and A. H. Carter graduated 
Cum Laude. 

O. A. Gordon was selected to serve as an usher at 
the commencement exercises. He will be manager 
of the varsity track team for the 1938 season. J. M. 
Donovan, intercollegiate hurdles champion, was 
elected captain of track for the coming season. 
J. W. Huck was made manager of the Varsity Glee 
Club; B. R. MacMannis was chosen business mana- 
ger of The Dartmouth, and J. M. Mathes, Jr., was 
elected president of Green Key. G. O. Mudge was 
re-elected vice-president of the sophomore class this 
spring. F. B. Ewing and C. R. Warner were mem- 
bers of the Freshman lacrosse team. 


Brown University 


R. D. O’Brien has been elected to the executive 
board of Sock and Buskin for the coming year. He 
will also be production director of the ‘‘Brown- 
brokers,’ the undergraduate musical comedy 
organization. O’Brien is studying under the special 
Honors Program for exceptional students. 

B. L. Joslin received special recognition in the 
Department of Mathematics. He is on the Uni- 
versity honor list. 


Obituaries 


Gertrude E. Starks, Secretary to the Alumni 


Members of the Alumni or their families are 
earnestly requested to send in such items concerning 
themselves or other Alumni as marriages, births of 
children, deaths, changes of occupation, books pub- 
lished, scholastic and professional honors, to Secretary 
of the Alumni, Exeter, N. H. 


1881—Peter J. Casey, retired attorney-at-law, 
died at his home in Dorchester, Mass., April 16, 
1937. 

1882—George P. F. Hobson died from a heart at- 
tack at Squirrel Island, Maine, June 3, 1937. Mr. 
Hobson was born at Wiscasset, Maine, August 10, 
1861, the son of Isaac T. and Frances E. (Brown) 
Hobson. He graduated from Harvard in 1886 and 
from 1890 to 1933 he taught school in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. After retiring he lived in Augusta, Maine, 
for a time, and three years ago he was appointed 
librarian of the Davenport Library at Squirrel 
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Island, where he had his summer home and main- 
tained his legal residence. He is survived by his 
wife and a son. 

1882—Samuel H. Whitney, of Castine, Maine, 
died recently at the home of his daughter in Brook- 
line, Mass. Mr. Whitney wasa graduate of M.I. T. 
He leaves a daughter, Miss Catharine Whitney and 
a son, Richard IJ. Whitney, of Larchmont, N. Y. 
At one time he was president of the Whitney Glass 
Works, of Glassboro, N. J., which was founded by 
his great great-grandfather, Colonel Thomas Heston. 

1888—Henry R. Follett, former assistant United 
States attorney, member of the firm of Costello, 
Cooney & Fearon, died of pneumonia, April 8, 1937. 
He had practiced law in Syracuse for more than 44 
years. He is survived by his wife and a daughter, 
Mrs. Marjorie Follett Hoffman, of Hackensack, 
Ne Ie 

1889—Arthur Dillon died at his home in South 
Orange, N. J., June 5, 1937, after a long illness. He 
was a retired architect and former head of the New 
York City firm of Dillon, McClellan & Beadel. For 
a time he was associated with Edward Peirce Casey, 
of New York. He graduated from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the Ecole de Beaux 
Artsin Paris. He had drawn up the plans for many 
schools in or near the Oranges in New Jersey, and 
among many other monuments and memorials, had 
designed the Champlain Monument at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., the lighthouse on Lake Champlain at Pine 
Point, N. Y., and the War Memorial at South 
Orange. He is survived by four sisters. 

1890—Montcalm D. Bond died at his winter resi- 
dence, Indian Beach, Sarasota, Fla. Funeral 
services were held from his home, 49 West 5th Street, 
Oswego, N. Y., March 25, 1937. He is survived by 
his wife, Jean Painter Bond. 

1895—Bert N. Hodge died at home in Center 
Ossipee, N. H., March 12, 1937. He had been the 
R. F. D. carrier of Center Ossipee for the past fif- 
teen years. He is survived by four sons, a sister, 
and brother. 

1906—John Jay Hiatt died April 9, 1937, at the 
Soldiers’ Home in Chelsea, Mass., after a long illness 
with heart trouble. He was the youngest son of 
Joseph and Fannie (Cope) Hiatt and was born 
March 19, 1886, in Idaho Springs, Col. After his 
mother’s death in 1889, his father brought the 
family to Pennsylvania where Hiatt spent his early 
life. In September, 1903, he entered the Academy, 
where he was able to work and pay his expenses. 
While here he arranged his time in such a way that 
he participated in a wide range of school activities. 
He played on his class baseball team, managed the 
senior football team, and served on the athletic 
association. He was a member of the Academy de- 


bating team, president of the Golden Branch So- 
ciety during his senior year, managing editor of the 
Exonian, associate editor of the Pean, and Class 
Day prophet. He was also a Merrill Prize winner. 
For seven years immediately after graduation he 
worked in the clerical department of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad. In 1914 he became associated 
with a Boston realtor and for the rest of his life he 
was an active real estate broker and a member of the 
Boston Real Estate Exchange. On October 11, 
1918, he enlisted in the United States Army and was 
assigned to the Harvard Unit of S. A. T. C. Al 
most immediately he contracted influenza, and 
was confined in an infirmary until Armistice Day, 
1918. On December 4, 1918, he was honorably dis- 
charged and soon returned to his former business. 
His illness, while serving in the army, had weakened 
his heart and he had been constantly under medical 
observation and treatment since then. Last 
December his condition became critical and since 
then he had been confined to his bed. In January, 
this year, he was taken to the Soldiers’ Home and 


_ there was under the supervision of Dr. William H. 


Blanchard, Exeter, 1906, who is chief surgeon there. 
Everything possible was done for him. He married 
Miss Elsie Clifford, of Somerville, Mass., Decem- 
ber 11, 1919, and she, with a brother and three 
sisters, survive him. 


Personals 


1877—Mr. and Mrs. George A. Burdett cele- 
brated their 5oth wedding anniversary June 8, 1937. 
They will make their home this summer with one of 
their three daughters, Mrs. S. R. Dunham, Jr., in 
Dudley, Mass. 

1881—Charles A. Strong is the author of “A 
Creed for Skeptics,’ philosophical essays seeking 
to explain the origin of consciousness. It was pub- 
lished by MacMillan. 

1884-1933—Thomas H. Bilodeau, Exeter, 733, 
president of the senior class at Harvard, presented 
President James B. Conant with a bronze plaque in 
memory of the late Henry Pennypacker, Exeter, ’84, 
chairman of the Committee on Admission to Har- 
vard College and former headmaster of Boston 
Latin School. The plaque is the gift to the college 
from the class of 1937, the last to enter the college 
under Mr. Pennypacker. 

1887—The Stratford Company, Boston, has re- 
cently published ‘‘Portraits in Pottery,” written by 
Albert Lee. 

189i—H. Sheridan Baketel, a colonel in the 
Medical Reserve Corps of the United States Army, 
has recently written an article entitled “Pioneering 
in the Medical Reserve Corps.” It has been re- 
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printed from ‘The Military Surgeon,’’ Volume 80, 
Number 3, and published in pamphlet form. 

1891—Julian L. Coolidge, professor of mathe- 
matics and master of Lowell House at Harvard, has 
been promoted by the French Government from 
chevalier to officer of the Legion of Honor. 

1898—John Price Jones, of New York City, has 
had a major part in organizing the Citizen’s Com- 
mittee, of Johnstown, Pa., composed of business 
men and industrialists united to combat sabotage 
in that region, attributed to the C. I. O. In addition 
to raising a large fund for local advertising, the com- 
mittee has sent telegrams to over 200 similar com- 
mittees and Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
Middle West calling for a consolidation of action in 
the interests of property and “the right of every 
worker to pursue his occupation peaceably and 
within the law.” 

1903—In April, Ralph C. Runyon presented the 
Princeton University Library’s collection of Napole- 
onic material with a red cordon reputedly worn by 
Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Helena and a lock of the 
“Little Corporal’s” hair. With this gift he also 
included a letter written in 1841 by the original 
owner of the cordon and hair curl, the Countess 
Couedin de Kergualer, in which she says that both 
items formerly belonged to the Emperor. Another 
item of interest among Mr. Runyon’s gifts is an 
autograph of Bonaparte as first-consul. 

1905—Dr. Edward P. Dennis and Miss Mildred 
Torrance, of Erie, Pa., were married February 21, 
1937, in Binghamton, N. Y. Dr. Dennis is a gradu- 
ate of Amherst College and the Medical Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania. They will live 
in Frie. 

1906—Perry B. Strassburger is now vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of Kelsey, Pickering & Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

1908-1917-1934—The New York Times issue of 
March 13, 1937, announced the sixtieth anniversary 
of the Harvard Lampoon, ‘‘the oldest college comic 
in America, and sire of the old Life and of many of 
the country’s leading humorists and journalists.” 
Among the outstanding members of past boards of 
the magazine are two Exeter men, Robert C. 
Benchley, ’08, and John Cowles, ’17. It is also 
interesting to note that Nathaniel G. Benchley, ’34, 
son of Robert C. Benchley, ’o8, like his father, is 
president of the board. 

1909—F loyd G. Blair has been elected a director 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York. 

1909—Alfred L. Flesh and Miss Patricia Cunning- 
ham, who were married recently, will live in Piqua, 
Ohio, on their return from a motor tour of the British 
Isles and the Continent. 


1910—Dr. Rustin McIntosh was the co-editor of 
the revised edition of ‘‘Holt’s Diseases of Infancy 
and Childhood,” by the Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 

tgt12—Summerfield Baldwin is the author of 
“Business in the Middle Ages,” published by Holt. 

1914—William A. Quigley is the presiding judge 
at the Santa Anita Park racing meets at that track 
in California. 

1915—Dugald W. Campbell, a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Diego, Cal., visited 
Exeter recently. He came here on an 8000-mile 
automobile tour with his wife and family. 

1917—John Cowles has been elected a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Associated Press. 

1917—Samuel A. Duncan and Miss Mary Ellen 
Hopple were married May 30, 1937, in Englewood, 
N.J. Duncan is now interested in commercial 
aviation. 

1919—John H. Brewer is vice-president of Storrs 
& Bement Company, wholesale and retail dealers in 
paper in Boston. 

1919—Charles F. Eaton, Jr., announces the re- 
moval of the Boston office of Eaton & Howard, 
investment managers, to 24 Federal Street. 

tg1g—John Wilkie and Mrs. Wilkie announced 
the birth of a daughter, Dorothea Rhen Wilkie, on 
April 3, 1937. 

1921—Daniel J. Danker, Jr., supervises the radio 
programs of ‘“The Lux Radio Theatre,”’ as well as 
the radio programs of Rudy Vallee, James Melton, 
Joe Cook, Bing Crosby, Don Ameche and many 
others. His work as vice-president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company is the subject of a featured 
article in the Boston Sunday Advertiser of May 2, 
1937: 

1921—Sheridan Gibney, who, with Pierre Col- 
lings, wrote the original story and screen play of 
“The Story of Louis Pasteur,” has left Warner 
Brothers, with whom he was associated for five 
years, to join Twentieth Century-Fox. 

1922—Thomas P. Davis, Jr., is now with the 
National City Bank of New York in Yokahama, 
Japan. Previously his address has been Osaka, 
Japan. 

1922—William Post, Jr., is a member of the cast 
of “King Richard II,” which has been playing at 
the St. James Theatre in New York. 

1923—Paul C. Eaton is now an assistant pro- 
fessor of English and History at M. I. T. 

1923—Edward A. Hancock and Miss Elizabeth 
Tucker Wyman were married at Montclair, N. J.,on 
Sunday, June 13, 1937. Hancock graduated from 
Princeton University, the University of Illinois, and 
the Brooklyn Law School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. He is a member of the New York Bar and 
is on the legal staff of Rockefeller Center. 
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1923—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Hughes an- 
nounced the birth of a son, Michael Murray 
Hughes, on June 21, 1937. 

1923—Stanley Shepard, Jr., will assume his 
duties as headmaster of the Rutgers Preparatory 
School at New Brunswick, N. J., July 1, 1937. 

1923—Charles E. Wyzanski has offered his resig- 
nation as special assistant attorney general of the 
United States to become effective August I, 1937. 
At that time he plans to go to Europe for a much 
needed holiday and then back to Boston with his 
old firm of Ropes, Grey, Boyden and Perkins which 
he left when he joined the Department of Labor in 
1933. 

1924—Roger Jewett is now associated with 
Morris Brown & Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
members of the New York and Pittsburgh Stock 
Exchange, as statistician. 

1924—Donald B. Straub and Mrs. Straub an- 
nounced the birth of a daughter, Lucy Elizabeth, on 
May 3, 1937. 

1924—A daughter, Dorothy Denny, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry K. Weir, April 16, 1937. 

1925—Richard S. Holden and Miss Isabel Ander- 
son were married May 29, 1937, at Essex Fells, N. J. 

1925—Joseph E. Lowes, Jr., is director of circu- 
lation for Weekly Publications, Incorporated, pub- 
lishers of News Week. 

1925—Brooks Otis and Miss Christine Cheney 
were married May 22, 1937, at Birmingham, Ala. 
They are living at 5432 University Avenue, Chicago, 
Til. 

1926—Rogers Follansbee is engaged to marry 
Miss Nancy Avery, of Chicago, Tl. 

1926—Clarence E. Galston and Miss Constance 
E. Matthiessen, of Irvington-on-Hudson, were mar- 
ried May 18, 1937, in Harrison, N. Y. 

1926—William R. Hardy was awarded the degree 
of Master of Science in Engineering at Harvard at 
the Commencement Exercises in June. 

1926—The engagement of John E. Love and Miss 
Helen Louise Heim was announced May 28, 1937. 
Love is a graduate of Princeton. 

1926—The engagement of Dr. Frank L. Marting 
and Miss Laura Holmes Thayer was announced 
June 6, 1937. Marting graduated from the Yale 
Medical School and is now associated with the 
Children’s Hospital in Boston. 

1927—Joseph B. Birdsell and Miss Beatrice 
Gilbert, of Englewood, N. J., were married June 3, 
1937. Birdsell isa graduate of M. I. T. and Harvard 
School of Business Administration. After two years 


of business in New York he returned to Harvard to. 


study Anthropology and now will teach at Harvard. 
They will live in Cambridge. 

1927—Frederick E. Bissell, Jr., is engaged to 
Miss Susan DeForest Adams, of Dubuque, Ia. He 


is at present an instructor and tutor in the Depart- 
ment of History and Literature at Harvard 

1927—John J. Carver has been elected a member 
of the Cambridge City Council to fill an unexpired 
term. As a member of the council he has an- 
nounced that he will divide his salary and give half 
to provide carfare to the athletic field for high school 
athletes who are members of poor families and the 
other half to Sunshine Camp, an institution for 
Cambridge children afflicted with tuberculosis. 
Carver and Miss Mary Janet MacGillvray, of 
Somerville, Mass., were married June 16, 1937. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1930. 

1927—William S. De Lima is first officer on the 
American Clip per III which early in July flew across © 
from New York to Southampton. De Lima has 
made nine flights across the Pacific on the San 
Francisco-Manilla air route. 

1927—Horace D. Everett, Jr., author of “A 
Balanced Economy,” has recently published a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Does our Money cost too 
Much?” 

1927—The engagement of Alfred G. Genung and 
Miss Dorothy Helene Madsen has been announced 
recently. Genung graduated from Princeton in 
1931 and is now a member of the class of 1938 at 
Brooklyn Law School of St. Lawrence University. 

1927—William N. Locke received his Masters’ 
degree from Harvard, June 24, 1937. 

1927—William L. Peltz is an interne in the Boston 
City Hospital. He graduated from Harvard Medi- 
cal last June. 

1927—Henry M. Wheelwright, Jr., and Miss 
June Clansen, of Cheyenne, Wyo., were married 
on July 15, 1937. Wheelwright graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1931. 

1928—Robert W. Addoms and Miss Genevieve 
R. Murphy were married June 16, 1934. They are 
living at 95 Christopher Street, New York City. 

1928—The engagement of J. Raymond Boyce and 
Miss Doris Isabel Eddy, of New York City, was an- 
nounced May 28, 1937. Boyce is a graduate of 
Williams. j 

1928—William F. Brooks, Jr., and Miss Katherine 
Ross, of Middlebury, Vt., were married July 3, 
1937. Mrs. Brooks graduated from Radcliffe in 
1932 and from Mills College in California in 1933. 
Brooks graduated from Harvard in 1932 and from 
Harvard Law School in 1935. 

1928—The engagement of First Lieutenant L. 
Pembroke Brown, of Seventh Field Artillery, and 
Miss Barbara Frances Cary was announced April 
27, 1937. Brown graduated from Harvard in 
1931. 

1928—A daughter was born July 12, 1937, at 
New Rochelle, N. Y., to Robert B. Clement and 
Rosamond Crosbie Clement. Mrs. Clement is the 
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daughter of Laurence M. Crosbie, Exeter 1900, a 
member of the Academy faculty. 

1928—Douglas M. Compton and Miss Marie 
Eugenie Thebaud, of White Plains, N. Y., were 
married May 15, 1937. Compton graduated from 
Yale in 1932. They will live in New Haven, Conn., 
where Compton is in business. 

1928— Walter B. Dunn and Miss Alice E. Chap- 
man were married at Coral Gables, Fla., July 15, 
1937: 

1928—Thomas M. Page is engaged to marry Miss 
Jean P. Bradford, of Providence, R. I. Page gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1932 and is a member of the 
faculty at Pomfret School and coach of crew there. 

1928—John Sherman and Miss Margaret Bradley 
Moller were married June 19, 1937, at Milton, Mass. 

1928—Stafford M. Wheeler received the degree of 
M. D. at Harvard in June. 

1929—Ernest P. Bernuth and Miss Sophie Kil- 
breth were married April 17, 1937, at Hewlett, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

1929—Luke Gillespie received the degree of M.D. 
at Harvard in June. 

1929—William Ernest Gillespie received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy from Princeton at 
Commencement this year. 

1929—R. H. Hallowell was a member of the Union 
Boat Club crew which won the Steward’s Challenge 
Cup in the American Henley at Philadelphia, 
May 15. 

1929—J. William Knibbs, Jr., and Miss Lila 
Aimee Lopez, of New Rochelle, N. Y., were married 
October15, 19036, in Mt. Vernon, N. Y.. Knibbs 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1934 and is now con- 
nected with the Guarantee Trust Company of New 
York. 

1929—Richard W. Leopold spent the year 1936- 
37 doing research in England on a fellowship from 
Harvard University. He has been appointed in- 
structor and tutor in the Department of History, 
Government and Economics at Harvard for the 
year, 1937-38. 

1929—William F. Little, Jr., graduated Cum 
Laude from the Law School of Newark University, 
Newark, N. J., June 10, 1937. 

19290—Albert Merriman, Jr., received the degree 
of Master of Arts from Harvard at the Commence- 
ment Exercises in June. 

1929—John W. Putnam and Miss Susan Hallo- 
well Morse, of Weston, Mass., were married July 1, 
1937. 

1929—Rudolph Roell was ordained an Episcopal 
deacon at Christ Church, Ridgewood, N. J., May 
30, 1937. He is to be ordained to the rectorship 
early in the winter of 1938. 

19290—Peter Shuebruk graduated Magna Cum 
Laude and received the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
at Harvard in June. 


1930—Arthur J. Barrett and Miss Alice Parker 
Murphy, of Battle Creek, Mich., were married 
April 24, 1937, in New York City. Barrett grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1934. He is now with Proc- 
tor and Gamble Company. 

1930—Frank Bradley, Jr., is now working for 
the American Coffee Corporation at Manizales, 
Columbia, S. A. 

1930—Edgar M. Gemmell and Martha Tyson 
Manly Parker were married June 18, 1937, in New 
York City. 

1930—Stewart Hamilton, Jr., and Miss Amy 
Washburn, of Boston and Truro, Cape Cod, Mass., 
were married June 30, 1937, in Truro. Carter Wells, 
”30, acted as an usher at the wedding. Hamilton is 
a student at the Wayne University School of Medi- 
cinein Detroit. They will live in Detroit. 

1930—Albert M. Heintz is now with C. C. Moore 
& Company, Engineers at 450 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

1930—The engagement of Paul W. Howe and 
Miss Joan Hawthorne Deming has been announced. 
Howe attended Yale and is now with the Irving 
Trust Company, in New York. 

1930—Harold J. Mold and Miss Margaret 
Elizabeth Hermes were married, April 9, 1937, in 
IM Ge VcEion Ney 

1930—Warren Munger and Miss Nancy Kathleen 
Worman were married June 9, 1937, in Dayton, 
Ohio. 

1930—Carl Rogers and Miss Virginia Munro 
Gilman were married May 30, 1937, at Belmont, 
Mass. 

1930—The engagement of Eliot B. Willauer and 
Miss Katherine Wentworth Chamberlin, of Win- 
chester, Mass., was announced April 4, 1937. 
Willauer graduated from Princeton University in 
1934 and is now studying at the Princeton School of 
Architecture. 

1931—William Barnes, 2nd, has been appointed 
vice-consul in the U. S. Foreign Service at Amster- 
dam. Barnes graduated from Harvard in 1935. 

1931—George C. Bradley is working in London, 
England, with the First British American Company. 

1931—William M. Byam and Miss Audrey Wup- 
permann Brooks, were married Friday, April 9, 
1937, at Greenwich, Conn. They now live at Scott 
Circle, Purchase, N. Y. 

1931—H. Alan Gregg, Jr., and Miss Anne Ten 
Broeck were married May 8, 1937, In Quincy, Mass. 

1931—Lynn Kirtland was awarded the degree of 
Master of Arts at Princeton, at Commencement 
in June. 

1931—Otto A. Lemke, Jr., was one of the candi- 
dates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws at Mar- 
quette University in Milwaukee. 

193I1—Robert H. Maddux and Miss Virginia 
Adams, of Cambridge, Mass., were married June 
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30, 1937. Braman Gibbs, Exeter, ’32, was one of the 
ushers. Maddux graduated from Harvard in 1935. 

1931—Ross Vroom, Jr., received the degree of 
Doctor of Medical Dentistry from Harvard in June. 

1931—Robert Richter received the degree of 
M. B. A. from Harvard in June. 

1931—Henry J. Wynkoop, III, and Miss Flor- 
ence Meachem Hyde, of Greenwich, Conn., were 
married May 15, 1937. Wynkoop graduated from 
Yale in 1935, and has attended Yale Law School. 
He is now with the brokerage firm of Shields & 
Company, of New York City. 

1932—Robert N. Avery and Miss Margaret Ved- 
der Andrews were married December 24, 1936. 
Avery attended Cornell University and is now 
with the United States Gypsum Company in Phila- 
delphia, where he and Mrs. Avery are now living. 

1932—John L. Harman is completing his work at 
Harvard Divinity School this year and is planning 
to continue his work at Union Theological Seminary 
next year. 

1932—George D. Haskell, Jr., received the degree 
of Master of Arts from Harvard, June 24, 1937. 

1932—J. Peter Jaffe graduated from the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He is now with Haskins 
and Sells, accountants, in New York. 

1932—Cedric H. Kuhn graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
June 3, 1937- 

1932—Francis J. Lane is with the American 
Steel and Wire Company and is now living in 
Worcester, Mass. 

1932—Henry E. Mallinckrodt and Miss Grace 
Joy Adams were married June 29, 1937, in Albany, 
N.Y. Mallinckrodt is a senior at Harvard. 

1932—Horace U. Ransom, Jr., was among those 
who were awarded the degree of M. B. A. at Har- 
vard in June. 

1932—William O. Reed received the degree of 
Master of Science in Engineering from Harvard in 
June. 

1932—Francis X. Sommer received honorable 
mention for anatomical study at the School of 
Medicine at Yale, June, 1937. 

1932—Dana C. Wrightington is with the freight 
department of the Panama Pacific Line, Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company, at 1 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

1933—Edward Acton is taking the student train- 
ing course of the General Electric Company in 
Schenectady. 

1933—Bruce H. Billings has received an appoint- 
ment to teach Physics at Beirut College in Syria. 

1933—John P. Chubet and Miss Margaret S. 
Davison, of Princeton, N. J., were married June 


28, 1937, at Princeton. Three members of Chubet’s 
class, 1933, assisted at the wedding. E. Garfield 
Gifford, Jr., acted as best man; Thomas Bilodeau 
and Peter Olney were ushers. 

1933—A. Townshend Johnson, ’33, with F. 
Baily Vanderhoef, Jr., Exeter, ’34, under the aus- 
pices of the Fogg Museum at Harvard, headed an 
expedition for comparative study of Indian wall 
painting in the Bamian Valley in Afghanistan. The 
valley, from the third to the seventh century, A.D., 
was a center of Buddhist learning, and was the 
junction of trade routes between Greece, Persia, 
China and Japan. Photographs taken by the ex- 
pedition appeared in rotogravure recently in one 
of the New York newspapers. 

1933—At the June meeting of the trustees of 
Williams College, William R. Bennett, Jr., was ap- 
pointed assistant to Mr. Albert V. Osterhout, 
director of personnel work, faculty adviser of under- 
graduates activities, and graduate manager of 
athletics at Williams. Bennett graduated from 
Williams in June. 

1933—Peter Rutter is to be an instructor in 


English and History at M. I. J) next yearsy ie 


graduated from that institution this June. 

1933—Edward Savage, Jr.,and Miss Clarice Jane 
Freeman, of Terre Haute, Ind., were married 
March 5, 1937, in Harrison, N. Y. Savage is a 
senior at Yale University. 

1933—John D. Stewart, Princeton, 1937, will be 
a member of the teaching staff of the Princeton 
School of Public and International Affairs for next 
year. 

1933—Lyndon A. S. Wilson and Miss Jane Tyler 
Cave, of Paducah, Ky., were married June 29, 1937. 
Ashley F. Wilson, Exeter, ’29, attended his brother 
as best man. Wilson is in business with his father in 
Newark, N. J. 

1933—The engagement of William H. Young and 
Miss Edith Marie Rich, of Daytona Beach, Fla., 
and Arlington, Vt., was announced June 13, 1937. 

1934—Paul R. Applegate, Jr., received the W. B. 
Moore medal for working the hardest and making 
the most improvement in the 88o0-yard running 
event during the past track season at Princeton. 

1934—Richard W. Little has been appointed 
senior assistant in the Geological Laboratory at 
Wesleyan University for 1937-38. He is attending 
the Summer Camp Session of the University of 
Wyoming this summer. 

1935—Charles P. Augspurger won his letter at the 
University of Pennsylvania this spring as member 
of the golf team. 

1936—August C. Beltzner and Miss Doris Allison, 
of Joliet, Ill., were married: June 27, 1937. 
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EDITORIALS 


The special novelties of 
the one hundred and fifty- 
seventh year of the Acade- 
my which began on September 23 were the 
size of the enrollment and the proportion of 
old boys returning. A school of 724, of 
whom 417 are old boys, presents two records 
in one. The latter, of course, is a more 
definite source of satisfaction; the former 
depends on chance—upon the day in the 
spring when the Director of Admissions de- 
cides to close the lists, and then on the num- 
ber of applicants who withdraw after that 
time. The real objective is a school of 700, 
and the aim may prove to have been too 
high or too low, so to speak. 

The 417 last-year students returning 
mark definite progress in the long struggle to 
increase the sizes of the lower classes, to 
build the school up from the bottom. This 
number represents a gain of 24 from last 
year, and of 49 from 1935. And the dimin- 
ishing size of the Senior class is a healthy 
sign. Perhaps ideally there should be only 
as many vacancies in a school each year as 
there were Seniors and others leaving school 
in the year preceding; and, theoretically 
again, equal sizes for all classes. An arbi- 
trary division of approximately 175 in each 
class, is, however, neither practical nor de- 
sirable. For one thing, the present policy of 
admitting a rather large group of new boys 
each year to the Senior class brings more 
advantages, both to them and to the school, 
than could be spared. The Senior class, 
then, will always be disproportionately 
large. Also, the future of members of the 
two lower classes will always be more or less 
uncertain. Obviously, the Director of Ad- 
missions cannot both admit an unlimited 
number of one-year boys and at the same 
time provide room in the Senior class for 
natural promotions from lower classes. 


A Survey of the 
Enrollment 


And it is, of course, desirable—both for the 
school and the boy—that in a good four- 
year school as many boys as possible should 
come for four years. It cannot be had both 
ways. Hence the tendency toward equaliza- 
tion seems sound. Certainly conditions 
have improved enormously since the days 
when the school was more than “half new” 
each year. 

A comparison in the enrollment accord- 
ing to classes for the past four years may be 
of interest. 


1937-38 1930-37 1935-36 1034-35 


Senior 225 240 260 276 
Upper Middle . 207 178 173 202 
Lower Middle . 162 tet IA4 122 
{iiestleye? Cao ek 130 135 re 102 


The 1937-38 figures are of October 7, and 
before the official catalogue list appears in 
December, a certain number of changes will 
inevitably occur. The sizes of the two 
lower classes will probably increase. 

A second table indicates the number of 
students added to the four classes this 
autumn. The task of the Director .of Ad- 
missions is a very complex and difficult one. 
Aside from seeing to it that each candidate 
admitted qualifies for the class in which his 
age and previous training indicate that he 
should rank, Mr. Rounds must keep in mind 
something like the ideal proportions of the 
classes to each other and, so far as possible, 
the proportions of old and new boys in each 
class. Exeter has its own problems of immi- 
gration quotas. An analysis of the 1937-38 
figures from this angle follows: 


New Boys: Old Boys Total 
SeniG ie sient a. nen ee ri: AQ 176 225 
Upper Middle= 4. . = 76 Ci 207 
Lower. Middler7s) 5, 04 98 162 
UDIOD ae cetceree et eat 118 12 130 


A certain number of members of the 
Upper Middle class will go to college this 
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June as ‘‘Non-returning Uppers,” and of 
this number several are new boys. More- 
over, sundry members of the Junior class— 
perhaps most of the old boys at present 
listed there—will qualify next year as mem- 
bers of the Upper Middle class. Mobility 
in these figures is to be expected. 

The Academy enrollment by states and 
foreign countries varies but little from that 
of previous years. The proportion from each 
of the eight states sending the largest num- 
ber of boys remains about the same. New 
York continues to lead, as it has done since 
1932, when Massachusetts forged ahead with 
177 to 162 from New York. 


Academy Enrollment by States and Foreign 
Countries, 1937-38 


New York .: . . 187 North Carolinavan 4 
Massachusetts. . 128 indianase «0 fee 3 
New Jersey . . . 85 Kentueky ai ts 0. Re 
Pennsylvaniawe 51 Maryland =... . Q 
Gonnecticutem = <a 41 Missouri 55,05, 50 3 
New Hampshire . 40 Virginia: von ene 3 
Ohio Ty at es 22 Nebraska leoecu ee 2 
Illinois 19 South, Carolina #3.) 42 
Maine: vel e oe 13 Delawares 43) 65-7 I 
VEXAS tens eee eT Hawai Mooi: anos I 
Minnesota a evn sO Louisiana Pete I 
California: ...% 3s Philippine Islands . 3 
Coloradosiaene ean eo Canada tees mee 2 
eVichiga nieeeeenee tees Ghina Dis Wet cet e 2 
TOWast ce te ees a Brazile fasts Oe I 
Oklahoma 7 Colombia < 2-32 I 
Wisconsin veers iy Guba es. oe ave ee I 
Rhode Island .. 6 Hicland eee I 
Tennessee Eye LO Haitieea eee I 
Districk of Columbia 5 lrelands¢-= tak, eee I 
Vermont F ltalySaee oer eas I 
West Virginia. . 5 Mexicdiere scars cane I 
Vlioridae ee cces A Newfoundland ... 1 


Here follows a comparative table of dis- 
tribution from the leading Exeter states for 
the past few years: 


1930-37 1935-36 
New York . . TO 2a eNCWaY OF Kea LO 
Massachusetts . . 137 Massachusetts 150 
New Jersey". = 00, 90 NOw Jerseys ates es 
New Hampshire. . 46 New Hampshire. . 52 
Pennsylvania. . . 45 Pennsylvania... 47 
Connecticut) ) 4.25.30) mC OUneCliCut saya 70 
Ohio} Woo ete 194s Olio Vice at hark 18 
» Illinois’) f . 4 ace. U7 eel nols ae abe tees 19 


1934-35 1033-34 
New York . . . . 185 New YorG seers 
Massachusetts . . 163. Massachusetts 166 
New Jersey: ... 75 New Jersey supsmeeeees 
New Hampshire. . 55 New Hampshire. . 53 
Connecticut ». . 38 -“Connecticities ee 
Pennsylvania. . : 33 Pennsylvania. .. 38 
OIG Tiss, beeen 15 “Ohio =) aces 22 
Tinos ey. ee 14. lllincis 2] eee 18 


From this it can be seen that of the eight 
states from which the largest number of boys 
come to the Academy only three are in 
New England. Since no attempt is made to 
spread distribution artificially, its accidental 
compass plainly bespeaks the national 
character of the Academy. 


For the past dozen years 
or so, the usual answer to 
the question, ‘“What is the 
average age of the members of the gradua- 
ting class at Exeter?” has been “About 
eighteen years and a half,” and in the ab- 
sence of statistics, this figure has been 
generally accepted. Last summer a careful 
study of the ages of the 1937 Seniors showed 
these results: the age of the oldest boy in 
the class on Commencement Day was 20 
years, 9g months, 15 days. That of the 
youngest was 16 years, 21 days. The. 
average age was 18 years, 8 months, 8 days. 
The boy in the middle of the class in respect 
to age (the median) was 18 years, 5 months, 
23 days. Five boys were in their twentieth 
year; 45 in the 19-year group, go in the 18- 
year group; 56 in the 17-year group. - 


Average Age of 
Seniors 


The possible plight of 
the able student has been 
giving the Faculty particu- 
lar concern this autumn. Rapid advance- 
ment from class to class and, in conse- 
quence, the technical qualification for 
college a year or more earlier than ordin- 
arily would be possible has meant that a 
number of boys, instead of remaining in 
school to take advantage of advanced 


Protecting the 
Able Boy 
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courses, have hurried on to college. Another 
penalty which the bright boy has met comes 
as a corollary to the first. The work in 
fast sections as a general rule exceeds that 
in slower sections, in quantity as well as 
quality; and the standard of achievement 
set for a fast section has sometimes seemed 
disproportionately high. Thus boys in 
fast sections have complained with some 
justice that they have to work harder, and 
get lower marks, than they would have done 
if they had not been singled out for dis- 
tinction. Pupils, or teachers, may belittle 
the importance of marks, but the fact re- 
mains that college admission offices and 
prospective employers 
scan them narrowly. 

By no means is this predicament general 
or irremediable. Neither has it been the 
result entirely of pressure from above. 
Ambitious boys are eager to get ahead, are 
impatient of things that Milton calls “too 
long or too exquisite to the learner’? and 
“mortifieth his courage.” A natural quick- 
ening of the intellectual tempo may well re- 
sult in hurry. Vices, we have been told, are 
often but virtues carried to excess. It is 
peculiarly difficult to explain to a boy of 
sixteen or seventeen that if he has ‘‘passed”’ 
English 4, French 3, and the other sacred 9 
that make 15 units for college admission, 
he might still do well to remain in the 
Academy for another year. Staying after 
school for fun sounds like too transparent a 
paradox. 

Precisely this thing was, of course, one of 
the motives which prompted the institution 
of courses like English 5, French 4 and 5, 
Chemistry 4 and 5, Physics 4, and the 
courses in higher mathematics. The hope 
was that an increasing number of boys 
would actually complete formal prepara- 
tion for college by the end of their Upper 
Middle year. In their Senior year they 
might do work of a post-graduate character 
in their field of special interest, or at least 
they might have a fairly free election among 


do, on occasion, 


courses which would still admit them com- 
fortably to college under the New Plan. 
Such an arrangement is quite similar to the 
practice in English schools, where students 
pass university matriculation examinations 
two and three years before going to college. 
That our own colleges welcomed this plan 
is evidenced by their willingness to excuse 
from at least one of the four New Plan 
examinations students taking advanced 
work in certain subjects. One of the uni- 
versities this year is permitting a Senior to 
offer only one examination and the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test. 

But, as Emerson said in his essay on 
Compensation, ‘There is a crack in every- 
thing God has made,” as he goes on to show 
how each advance, each smoothing of the 
path, introduces new dangers to lay the 
aspiring mortal low. Possibly financial 
straits, present or prospective, may account 
for some of this strange hurry through 
school. Yet it seems a penny-wise sort 
of economy. A bright boy can always 
count on generous assistance from aids and 
scholarships, and to rush through school 
and on to college is to miss much which it 
is a pity to miss. Some speed is, of course, 
merely the prerogative of brilliance. What- 
ever the cause, the Faculty is assuming re- 
sponsibility, as leaders of youth it should, 
and intends henceforth to remedy those 
elements in the situation that appear as un- 
doubted evils. This will be done, not by 
rules and regulations, but by a common 
agreement that fast or special sections of a 
subject shall bear numbers in regular se- 
quence for at least the first three years. 
This means, for. example, that the first year 
of Latin will be Latin 1, the second year 
Latin 2, the third year Latin 3, irrespec- 
tive of the actual content of the year’s work. 
The solution seems as simple as the under- 
lying motive is sound. Progress may be 
made ad /ib., but “skipping” or ‘double 
promotions” will be the exception rather 
than the rule. 
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The article in this issue 
on “Tce Hockey at Phillips 
Exeter” by Mr. Rogers of 
the French department and coach of the 
Academy hockey team is a forceful plea for 
a’ covered hockey rink at Exeter. Mr. 
Rogers’s history of the sport at Exeter shows 
how frequently during the past twenty-four 
years the poor condition of ice here has led 
to the cancellation of games, and for the 
past ten years to the custom of playing the 
game with Andover on “artificial” ice in 
Boston. Both results are undesirable. 

Even if the sole objective of the hockey 
season were the Andover game, our present 
equipment is demonstrably inadequate for 
preliminary practice. Games with other 
schools are, as a matter of fact, of almost 
equal value and interest. A covered hockey 
rink insuring something like permanent ice 
throughout the season would not only en- 
able the hockey team to play most of its 
games and to practice under favorable 
conditions, but it would also give scores of 
boys an opportunity to skate when the 
Exeter river is deep in snow or slush. Open 
ice on the river can rarely be counted on 
after Christmas. 

The cost of a covered rink is far from pro- 
hibitive. About ten years ago Hebron 
Academy put a totally adequate cover on 
rinks measuring 150 by 65 feet for $5,000. 
The new open rinks being constructed be- 
hind the boiler house will measure 185 by 
85 feet. A simple covering of the kind used 
by many city garages would cost between 
$8,000 and $10,000. And such a covering, 
which would keep both sun and snow from 
the ice, is definitely needed. 


A Covered 
Rink 


The change this year 
from the old system of 
class teams to one of club 
teams has given to football, soccer, and 
touch-football an impetus which promises 
‘well for these sports. This year all boys who 
wished to play football and who were not on 
the “varsity” squad were divided into 


Club Teams 


“heavies’ and “lights,” according to a 
point system based on age, weight, and 
height. Three teams—Reds, Greens, and 
Blues—were formed from the heavies, and 
three from the lights. Each has been play- 
ing a series of games with other teams in its 
own class. At the end of the season, the 
coaches will select an Exeter All-Club team 
to compete with a similar team from 
Andover. 

The merits of this new arrangement— 
already long in vogue at Andover and 
various other schools—are numerous. 
Primarily, it has had the desired effect of 
further popularizing football. This year 
about thirty more boys have chosen this 
sport than last year, and more boys play: 
more football daily than ever before. Since 
competition is more even, it is also keener. 
So also is the coaching, for the coaches, who 
meet regularly for conferences with one 
another and with coaches from the “var- 
sity,” can discuss questions of technique 
and strategy on a comparable basis. 

Interest and ‘‘spirit’’ under the new order 
have increased rather than lessened. As a 
matter of fact, class feeling, which has not 
been strong at Exeter for years, has been 
fitfully confined to the athletic field. There 
must be a certain monotony to the Preps in 
being perpetually though  patriotically 
beaten. In football, at least, they and the 
Lowers have resembled Matthew Arnold’s 
Celts, who “‘went forth to the war, but they 
always fell.” Yet the hope of victory is of 
less moment than the decrease in injuries 
when teams play others of their own. size. 
Also, individuals have a better opportunity 
to emerge. Although some of these con- 
siderations may be less apparent in other 
sports, for the good of the general principle 
it is hoped that they also will be organized 
this year under a system which has proved 
successful in football. 


Apropos of the view of 
the Oyster River which 
was printed last year in 


Gundelow and 
the Tide Mill 
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the BULLETIN, the editor received an inter- 
esting letter from William I’. Hapgood, ’73, 
of Fine Creek Mills, Virginia, which, in turn, 
produced an historical footnote from Will- 
lam G. Saltonstall, ’24, instructor in his- 
tory in the Academy. Mr Hapgood says: 


“T was interested in the ‘gundelow’ shown in the 
illustration accompanying the article on Ship Build- 
ing in Exeter because when I came to Exeter in 1870 
one of these unique craft was owned there and was 
in active service between the towns adjacent to the 
Great Bay and Portsmouth. This barge was named 
Dido and was owned and operated by Captain 
Fernald. It was exactly like 'the craft shown, ex- 
cept that it did not have the deck house nor the bow- 
sprit. It was seventy feet or more long and in model 
like a gigantic pumpkin seed. In light airs it made 
very good progress, and in a strong breeze it was 
surprisingly fast, but mostly it depended on the 
tide and was assisted in its navigation by an immense 
sweep operated by its one-man crew while Captain 
Fernald presided at the helm. The Dido went out of 
commission in 1872 or 3. 

“Although these craft were unique in this country, 
they were well known on the Thames at London, 
where their stump mast and large single lateen sail 
permitted them to pass under the many bridges 
without delay. 

“Captain Fernald’s place was a short distance 
below the town near the high bluff and was known 


as the Ship Yard, but the only activity I ever saw 
there was the building of one or two small scows. 
Out in the stream, off the shipyard, there was a good 
sized building, set on piles, known as the Tide Mill, 
but in my time it was a mere shell without floors, 
and I could not tell in what kind of work it had been 
engaged. Between the mill and the shore there was 
an arrangement of bulkheads that had probably 
formed a reservoir that was filled at high tide, and 
the impounded water operated the mill when the 
tide was low, but they were so dilapidated that I 
could not determine how they operated. 

“T have often regretted that my antiquarian in- 
stincts were then not more fully developed and that 
I did not inquire about the history of the estab- 
lishment.” 


Mr. Saltonstall’s note follows: 


“Tn 1817 Captain Joseph Fernald bought Ephraim 
Robinson’s old wharf at Exeter. Besides running a 
gundelow service between Exeter and Portsmouth, 
he built a solid, substantial dam from his land to the 
north side of the cove of the river known as the mill 
pond, reserving a place sufficient for tide-gates. 
This dam, built with faced stone next the river, 
could store up all the water that came into the pond 
through floating gates at the rise of the tide, and re- 
tain it as the tide fell and the gates closed by their 
own weight. The tide mill helped in the tanning 
business of the day by grinding the bark used in the 
tanning process. Captain Joe Fernald’s son, George, 
succeeded him in*the gundelow business and the 
tannery in 1848.” 


BANCROFT HALL 


A view of the newest brick dormitory, opened September, 1935, on Elliot Street on the for- 
mer site of the Thompson and Perham Houses.It accommodates 42 boys and three instructors. 
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MORTON DENISON HULL, ’85 
1867-1937 
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MORTON D. HULL 


Dr. PERRY 


The older alumni will be saddened by the 
death of Morton Denison Hull. He wasa 
very loyal and enthusiastic alumnus of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy. The principal 
always looked forward to the chance of see- 
ing Mr. Hull at the Exeter dinners in Chi- 
cago, where he often spoke, always empha- 
sizing the democratic character of the school; 
and he also saw Mr. Hull a number of times 
at his summer home in Bennington, Vt. 

Mr. Hull’s chief service was his devotion 
to duty as a citizen. A very hard worker, 
modest and without desire for notoriety or 
even fame, he was a model to the boys in 
school of the conscientious, high-minded, 
hard working citizen. Mr. Hull was popu- 
lar with the boys of his own time and 
throughout his life maintained the confi- 
dence of all who knew him. Perhaps his 
chief characteristics were integrity and the 
ability for hard work. 


He died, August 20, at his summer home 
in Bennington, Vt., after a long illness. Mr. 
Hull was born in Chicago, January 13, 1867, 
the son of Morton B. and Eudora Denison 
Hull. After attending the public schools in 
Chicago, he entered Phillips Exeter, grad- 
uating in 1885. He received his A.B. from 
Harvard in 1889 and in 1892 he graduated 
from the Harvard Law School. That same 
year he began the practice of law in Chicago. 
In 1895 he married Miss Katharine Bing- 
ham. Mrs. Hull died in 1931, and a son, 
Denison B. Hull, an architect in Win- 
netka, Ill., survives. 

Mr. Hull was active in both business and 
in politics and throughout his lifetime con- 
cerned himself with the cause of good 
government in state and national affairs. 
He was also deeply interested in education 
and religion. In 1906 Mr. Hull was elected 
to the Illinois House of Representatives, 


where he served for six years; and in 1912, 
he was elected to the State Senate. Here he 
gained state-wide prominence through his 
fight to obtain anti-loan shark legislation 
and to eliminate graft in various forms from 
government offices. In 1923, he was elected 
to the national House of Representatives, a 
successor to the late James R. Mann. In 
Congress, Mr. Hull struggled unsuccessfully 
to secure limitation of the McFadden bank- 
ing bill, which was passed in 1927. He 
was also a champion of neutrality legisla- 
tion, particularly aiming bills to quash war 
profiteering. As a member of the American 
Foreign Affairs Committee he went to 
Geneva in 1929, where his old opposition to 
American Trade with belligerent countries 
was strengthened. Mr. Hull believed that 
neutrality in theory and in fact were one. 

After leaving the House in 1933, he re- 
turned to private practice in Chicago. For 
many years he was president of the Ray- 
mond Concrete Pile Co., and, incidentally, 
a member of the Illinois Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1920, and in 1916 a delegate to 
the Republican National Convention. Mr. 
Hull was chairman of the board of directors 
of the Meadville Theological School, vice- 
president of the National Municipal League, 
and vice-president of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation. In Congress Mr. 
Hull had been a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and among them he 
was a staunch supporter of the League of 
Nations’ Association. Mr. Hull gave 
generously to the various educational insti- 
tutions in which he was interested, including 
the University of Chicago, where he endowed 
a chair of political science, and the Phillips 
Exeter Academy, which he had served, 
among other ways, by being the energetic 
agent of the Class of 1885. 
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FROM EXETER TO OXFORD 


LEWIS PERRY, JR., 32 


One foggy October morning, about a year 
ago, I left the London hotel where I’d been 
staying and took a taxi for Paddington Sta- 
tion and the Oxford train. The platform 
was already crowded when I arrived. Most 
of the compartments were full, but 
eventually I found a place and settled: my- 
self comfortably with the Times and a 
cigarette. 

Somewhere between Paddington and Ox- 
ford a young Englishman sitting next me, 
who’d been smoking his pipe with consider- 
able sound and fury, asked if I’d mind 
opening the window slightly. I was able to 
oblige him, after a struggle, and by degrees 
we fell into conversation—in the course of 
which he asked me, “Are you a fresher too?” 

“Ves,” I said, “I guess Iam.” I said it 
with a smile that I hoped was faintly middle- 
aged and ironical. And then suddenly the 
appalling fact swept over me and I said to 
myself, “Heavens, you area fresher! You’re 
beginning college all over again!’ In that 
moment my four years at Harvard seemed to 
vanish in a mist, and I felt that I had just 
left Exeter and was coming up to the Uni- 
versity for the first time. 

As it turned out, this wasn’t a bad idea! 
The closer you can put-yourself to the view- 
point of boys coming up from Eton or Win- 
chester, the more likely you are to get to 
know them. So I thought of myself as an 
Old Exonian among Wyckhamists rather 
than as a Harvard graduate among Oxford 
Freshmen, and it seemed to make a differ- 
ence. (This may be pure whimsy, but I 
think there’s something in it!) Anyway, it 
was a means of avoiding the comparative 
outlook which is so fatal, and which brings 
out, In so many cases, the herd instinct 
among Americans at Oxford. 

This business of seeing nothing but fellow 


Americans may seem like an unthinkably 
stupid thing for anyone to let happen, but 
it’s so easy when you're here! Especially 
at first, when every hour presents some new 
curiosity, it’s a great temptation for Ameri- 
cans to get together and laugh themselves 
sick over being locked in at night, the 
primitive sanitary arrangements, and the 
various mediaeval ceremonials. You can’t 
believe, the first week, that in an incredibly 
short time all these things will seem as 


normal as daylight. 


But supposing he refrains from the temp- 
tation of standing off in a corner and laugh- | 
ing at all this, what sort of “break” does the 
Old Exonian get at Oxford? My experience 
has been that in the long run he has every 
chance in the world. During the first week 
or two when the new men are sitting to- 
gether in the hall, everyone talks to his 
neighbor, and being an American is, if any- 
thing, an advantage. For most of the Eng- 
lish freshers have met few or no Americans, 
and they are sincerely interested not only to 
see that you don’t talk like James Cagney, 
in the movies, but in anything you may 
have to tell them about America. Needless 
to say, the temptation to exaggerate the 
height of our buildings, the speed of our 
automobiles, and the brutality of our foot- 
ball is practically irresistible! 

But Oxfordislikeany other place. Aterm 
goes by and the American is no longer a_ 
novelty in hall. The days of “what was 
your school?” and “‘is it really true about 
Chicago?” are over. The young Harrovian 
that you went to the “flicks” with the first 
night of term, passes on the street with only 
the slightest twitch at the corner of his 
mouth to show that he remembers. It is 
now, much more than at the beginning, that 
the American’s faith is liable to be shaken; 
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and it is now that he is most tempted to 
seek solace in the company of other Ameri- 
cans. For suddenly it occurs to him that 
the good-fellowship and informality of the 
first days of term were quite unreal,—that 
the Englishmen were merely being polite to 
a visitor. The next melancholy thought to 
occur is probably, “Do I know a single 
Englishman really intimately?” The an- 
swer, if he’s talking about Englishmen that 
are worth knowing, is probably no. 

What he forgets is that this would be 
more or less true anywhere, except that the 
Englishman, being shyer than his American 
cousin, makes it much more apparent that 
you are not yet his most intimate friend if 
you are not. 

But an added difficulty for the American, 
especially if he’s at all serious on the aca- 
demic side, is that the natural ways of get- 
ting to know the Englishmen better must 
seem a little wasteful and retrogressive to 
anyone who’s been through four years of 
university life in America. If only one 
entered with a truly freshman point of view, 
it would be much simpler. But incessant 
poker and ‘‘flicks’”’ and punting and pub- 
crawling is anything but stimulating in 
large doses; while too constant reiteration 
of the phrase, “‘No, I’ve got to work,” is not 
calculated to place one on a pedestal of 
popularity. So the problem has its very 
real complications. | 

But eventually, if our hypothetical Exon- 

jan is patient and keeps from being swept 
into the whirlpool of discontented Ameri- 
cans, and if he takes care to present himself 
as an individual, the time comes when he 
finds himself with a surprising number of 
English friends—and real friends, too. It 
usually begins to happen about the end of 
the second term. And it happens rather 
suddenly. One morning he discovers that 
he’s no longer Jones, but Bill. Sherry 
glasses begin to disappear, his gown is miss- 
ing when he wants it most, and he finds 
himself accepted—not as an Englishman, 
nor as an American either, for that matter, 
but as an individual whom they like. 


From this point on he is getting the most 
precious thing that Oxford offers, and that 
is an opportunity to study England from the 
inside. For, once the bars are down, these 
Englishmen are franker even than Ameri- 
cans would be, and he finds himself being 
let in on all the things that have made them 
what they are—from their family life to 
their most private experiences in school. Of 
course it’s impossible to generalize very 
much. He learns a little here and a little 
there. Every college has its intellectuals, 
its hunting-drinking set, its grinds and its 
loafers, and if he’s lucky, he knows a few in 
each group. Still, in the course of a year it 
would be surprising not to find one or two 
generalities that apply to all of them. 

In the first place, it is quite clear that an 
Oxford fresher.is a good two years ahead of 
his American contemporary intellectually. 
This is more attributable to his earlier train- 
ing than to the rigors of his life in a public 
school. But both are important. On the 
other hand, an Exeter senior, dropped into a 
strange city and given a girl to entertain, 
would have much more savoir faire than the 
average Oxford fresher. This is, of course, 
because the American “gets around” more 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty. And 
yet the importance of this is questionable, 
for the difference is equalized by the time 
both boys are twenty-five; and from twenty 
to twenty-five, quite obviously, it’s easier to 
develop urbanity than to solidify scholarship. 

Another thing that interested me was dis- 
covering that the Oxford undergraduate, on 
occasion, is much less responsible than his 
cousins at Exeter or Harvard. At Exeter, 
for instance, few windows are broken in the 
course of a year, nor is the case much differ- 
ent at Harvard. But at Oxford, in the one 
college that I know intimately, no celebra- 
tion is complete without the crash-tinkling 
accompaniment of shattered glass. Parties 
get to a certain stage, and then a curious 
atmosphere develops in which the furniture 
would cringe, if it could, and things begin 
sailing out into the quad. Nor do the 
authorities view this with surprise or, ap- 
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parently, with any great chagrin. You pay 
for the damage and there’s an end of it. 
There is no one who comes around and says, 
“For God’s sake, grow up!” 

A mass example of this curious phenome- 
non occurred recently when my college, as a 
result of certain felicitous performances by 
the crew,,held=a Bump Supper; lhe 
afternoon before the affair college servants 
were sent around to all the rooms to take 
down the flower boxes outside the win- 
dows,—1it being assumed that if they weren’t 
taken down now, they’d be thrown down 
later! Before dinner everyone locked his 
oaken outer door (“sporting the oak’’), 
since it is customary on such occasions to 
demolish the possessions of anyone so un- 
wise as to fail to take this precaution. But 
after the Bump Supper, which was orderly 
enough, there was a great bonfire in the 
Garden Quad, and the general tone of the 
gathering altered swiftly. As the flames 
leapt skyward and drinks were passed out 
from a window of the Junior Common 
Room, the familiar sound of breaking glass 
commenced, and people began throwing 
firecrackers at each other. In the midst of 
the festivities a rope was stretched between 
windows across the quad and loaded with a 
picturesque array of crockery which was 
merrily smashed to the universal approval 
and applause. And later still, delighted 
celebrants were regaled by the spectacle of 
several doors and every toilet seat in the 
college being relegated to the flames. The 
following week there was a slight damage 
charge on everyone’s bill, but no remon- 
strance from any quarter. All of which, to an 
American, is entertaining but a little weird! 

As an American, one finds himself exempt 
from any social criticism one way or another; 
but I was interested to see that in their deal- 
ings with each other the English here are 
more democratic than are Americans at 
Harvard. Exeter, in this, is more like Ox- 
ford. In Exeter a boy may be poor and dress 
clumsily, but there’s a traditional feeling 


(much deeper than the mere convention of 
saying “‘hi’’) that nevertheless this man may 
go a long way in the world, so lets give him 
the benefit of the doubt. Just as Exeter 
hasn’t forgotten men like Webster, Oxford 
still remembers pocked Sam Johnson in his 
broken shoes. There is nothing, either in 
categories or nomenclature, that corresponds 
to the ‘“‘meat-balls” and the “black men” at 
Harvard. The fact that you are at Oxford 
is all the social explanation required. I 
liked this and it surprised me. 

On the other hand, lest I paint too bright 
a picture of Oxford’s “happy family,” it 
should be pointed out that in most cases 
attendance at Oxford does usually imply a 
little more background, and a more common 
background, than it does at either Exeter or 
Harvard. There aren’t the same steep con- 
trasts that you get in actual living at Har- 
vard, for instance. Life in Oxford is about 
the same for everybody. You’re expected 
to be here during term, and the rooms are all 
equally cold in winter. There’s nothing like 
the contrast that you get at Harvard be- 
tween the clubman who spends his Friday 
evenings at the Somerset and the drudge 
from South Boston who lives in Widener and 
goes home on the subway. Still, if you 
brought those men to Oxford, the processes 
of everyday existence would be much more 
equalizing than they are at Harvard. Para- 
doxically, even if the ‘black man” were to 
stay here for twenty years, his servant would 
never dream of calling him anything but 
Mr. Brown—if that were his name. 

It is not inconceivable that when I’ve 
been here longer I shall disagree with some 
of this. However that may be, Oxford is a 
wonderfully congenial place for an Old 
Exonian; and if, when the time comes for 
me to go “down,” there is one more Ameri- 
can who has some idea of what goes on in 
the English mind, I shall be quite satisfied. 
One grain of sand, perhaps, but one grain 
more, towards something which could make 
a great difference in the world. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
AT EXETER 


DONALD S. RICKARD 


Modern foreign languages, to a man who 
has at least partially mastered one or two, 
can become such powerful and intimate 
forces in his intellectual life, can lead him to 
such rich fields of learning closed to the less 
fortunate, that his life would seem incom- 
plete without them. They bring the posses- 
sor to a closer familiarity with important 
currents of past and present thought and 
enable him to use new methods of compari- 
son for his judgments of people and their 
history. These platitudes, however, do not 
express the personal pleasure derived from 
the use of linguistic skill. One does not so 
much possess a foreign tongue as be possess- 
ed by it. Reading and speaking it, one 
becomes another person. The shadows and 
colors that defy translation become part of 
one’s own thought. They confer, as it were, 
upon the man who entertains them a new 
life as well as new experience and knowledge. 

This interesting personal benefit, which so 
many Europeans enjoy, is what fortifies the 
language teacher in his attack upon the 
American schoolboy. His victim is no more 
wilful nor less intelligent than the European. 
He has had, however, so seldom any ex- 
ample of the use of another language by 
educated people that he counts it as merely 
an undignified display of gesture and ac- 
cent. Hence his resistance to our first 
efforts to induce him to imitate this perform- 
ance until he realizes the nearness of his 
college course and its dreaded entrance re- 
quirements. 

The American college requires that enter- 
ing freshman show proof of having acquired 
training in one modern foreign language 
other than his own. The young man should 
be able to read simple texts rapidly without 
having to construe, know the fundamentals 
of its grammar, translate with moderate 
exactitude a simple English paragraph, pro- 


nounce clearly, showing the beginnings of 
conversational knowledge, write freely both 
in description and narration, and have ab- 
sorbed some of the basic cultural material 
that study in the language has led him to. 

This preparation is deemed sufficient to 
enable the student to keep and improve his 
possession of the foreign tongue during his 
four years of study. It is assumed that 
he will use this instrument and, if especially 
interested, perfect it. Thanks to this ac- 
quisition he can pursue his studies in his- 
tory, literature, political science, and phil- 
osophy like a true scholar. 

That this dream is but imperfectly 
realized is apparent when we ask ourselves 
whether the average educated American 
generally reads books in any language other 
than his own. Indeed, he neither does nor 
can. It is true that as a candidate for college 
he was compelled to prepare himself in every 
phase of the subject, and that he was 
matriculated and graduated at an institu- 
tion of higher learning. There he paced 
vaguely through an excellently planned, but 
feebly enforced, series of courses in French or 
German. Yet the number of his fellow grad- 
uates who have more than formally met this 
simple requirement is small; that of those 
who retain any proficiency, smaller still. 
Obviously, we cannot blame our colleges for 
admitting their hordes of the incurious who 
have worked strongly enough against nature 
to pass entrance examinations. We cannot 
blame our preparatory schools, either, for so 
successfully teaching unwilling boys the 
rudiments. Yet if we are true teachers and 
scholars, the situation makes us unhappy. 

At Exeter no less than in other places we 
admit a partial defeat. We have here, how- 
ever, a strong advantage in the traditional 
high standard of the school, in the esteem in 
which our students hold it, and in the 
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quality of our student body. We have 
profited by the bounty of Mr. Harkness in 
the same degree as the other courses, 
rightly having confidence in the personnel 
of our department, adequate in training and 
character. By grouping boys according to 
ability and interest we can serve the expand- 
ing curiosity of ready students as well as 
supervise patiently those of slower pace. 
Therefore we dare entertain cheerful hopes 
for the future. 

Exeter accepts boys for one, two, three, or 
four years of study. Many of our pupils, 
therefore, must have had their preliminary 
training elsewhere. ‘The variety of their 
elementary preparation makes it necessary 
for us to stick rather closely to the indirect 
method. Our departments are abundantly 
equipped to undertake the more congenial 
direct method with the better students, and 
indeed among these we use the living 
language successfully and continually. But 
we all agree that the austerities of grammar 
are best taught in English. Some exercise 
in careful translation into English is no less 
necessary. But colleges have at last wisely 
demanded something beyond mere slavish 
translation. They now expect the entering 
Freshman to read rapidly and directly in 
the language. Guidance over the difficult 
step between the first operation and the 
second is one of theteacher’s most important 
tasks. Once this obstacle is passed, it seems 
reasonable to assign longer lessons in read- 
ing, with closer direction and fuller explana- 
tion than in most schools. Our greatest 
recent progress has been in developing our 
fourth year courses in French and German, 
and in the emphasis we have laid on reading 
in this advanced work. We consider the 
three elementary courses, French I, II, and 
III, chiefly as a preparation for French IV, 
which we endeavor to make in its turn the 
complete and natural step to the inevitable 
Freshman college course. For this reason 
our careful supervision of fourth year out- 
side reading by private interviews, and our 
insistence on a certain amount of the 


material of literary history. Those whom 
we recommend, on completion of French IV, 
are usually permitted, as Freshmen, to step 
directly into the Sophomore course. 

For the virtuoso in languages we have 
been able, since the institution of the Hark- 
ness plan, to furnish much greater oppor- 
tunities to satisfy his greed for linguistic 
study in adopting a fifth year of French for 
privileged boys. It is hoped that we can 
soon fill the gap caused by the lamented’ 
resignation of Mr. Jorré, whom we miss 
both personally and professionally, and 
whose work at Exeter has clearly proved the 
value of the services of a native Frenchman. 

To the very great advantage of the depart- 
ment, a library of outside reading texts has 
been assembled which greatly increases the 
scope of French IV. Our main school library 
has been enriched by the purchase of many 
important reference books as well as by 
French works of fiction and criticism, largely 
through the generosity of the members of 
the department. For the further satisfac- 
tion of hungry students we subscribe to 
several French and German magazines, 
and are able to arrange for several lecturers 
each year, who address not only the whole 
school, but also sometimes entertain meet- 
ings of “les Cabotins,” the students’ French 
Club, where a common interest makes for 
pleasant and useful discussion. We hope in 
the future to give our instructors more 
frequent opportunities to revive their some- 
times faded French by a year’s absence in 
France. These advantages, not possessed 
by all schools, enable us more completely to 
fulfill the duty of modern language depart- 
ments, by forming, as it were, a connecting 
link between other peoples and our own. 

It is noticeable that English tends more 
and more to become the sole cultural sub- 
ject in preparatory schools. This would not 
be absurd if that tendency led to the same 
condition in college. There, however, a 
matriculating Freshman is immediately in- 
vited to broaden his interest. It seems not; 
unreasonable to hope that the beginning of. 
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this broadening might occur in school, 


especially in History and in the Modern. 


Languages, where time might be stolen 
from the acquisition of facts for analysis 
and discussion of the texts read. If schools 
and colleges continue in their present eager- 
ness to correlate the subjects of instruction, 
one dares hope that abler boys may soon 
more promptly pass from the preliminary 
stage of mere memory work to actual exer- 
cise of their newly attained instrument in 
logical study and analysis of new materials. 
We already pretend to do this to some ex- 
tent in our advanced French and German 
courses, and with more than moderate 
success. 

French continues to be the foreign lan- 
guage studied by most of our boys, although 
we make no attempt to lead them toward 
courses in this subject rather than German, 
in which we offer a four year course as ade- 
quately taught as French, and similar to it 
in aim and method. The loss of interest 
in the German tongue, due generally to 
paltry reasons, is deplored at Exeter. Until 
recently our efforts toward reviving the 
neglected study were confined to supporting 
a course in which credit for two years of 
study was granted for one year’s work. 
This encouraged pursuit of the language for 
credits rather than for more valid reasons 
and was accepted by the students as a neat 
way of avoiding the burden of Freshman 
German at Harvard. In the current school 
year, however, we have more wisely made 
an attempt to invite the interest of Juniors 
in a beginner’s course, with the hope that 
interest among younger boys may be 
renewed. 

Exeter continues to offer Spanish courses 
for those who show special linguistic prowess, 
as well as for Southwesterners who have been 
unable to begin the study of French or Ger- 
man. We have not been ready to admit it 
to an equality of importance with the other 
two, believing that, in the East at least, 
these are more deservedly honored agents of 
culture. Let us not, however, disparage 


the importance of Spanish to those with a 
genuine reason for taking it, nor its value to 
those for whom it has a special interest. 

In all our courses, in spite of difficult col- 
lege entrance requirements, time must be 
found for developing cultural interest. We 
feel that at Exeter, by slowly increasing 
stress on reading and emphasis on the 
material read, we are approaching the 
realization of our true function as teachers. 
Universities demand more and more facility 
in reading. 

We feel, however, that this gain must not 
be accomplished at the cost of grammatical 
thoroughness, on which all real progress of 
the student depends. If we hold firmly to 
our high traditional standard in grammar, 
this new emphasis on reading is sure to in- 
crease the use of foreign languages in study 
and create interest in foreign culture far 
beyond the often sterile results of the old 
plodding translations, which frequently 
served merely as a needless repetition of the 
mechanical construing that was long al- 
most the sole method of reading in Latin. 
Moreover, it is only by copious reading at 
sight that a conversational sense can be 
imparted to our pupils. Such reading sets . 
up in the reader’s mind a current of thought 
in the very terms of the other language. It 
is upon this momentary transfer of the 
reader’s mind that we depend for the 
questions and answers that form the pre- 
liminary material of conversational exer- 
cise. This situation gives the only real 
linguistic experience that the suburban or 
provincial middle-class boy can achieve. 
Limited though it must necessarily be, it is 
invaluable to all who aspire to even a 
partial conquest of a foreign tongue. 

So far for teaching as a high-priesthood 
and its effect upon students already 
possessed of a vocation for scholarship. 
Must we not admit that most boys do not 
so soon develop to mature intellectual life? 
Until then the normal boy remains inatten- 
tive to all values undisputed by his comrades 
and to all objects not immediate. This 
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hearty resistance to culture not based on 
genuine interest, to priggishness, pedantry, 
and affectation, is a proof of his sincerity 
and mental health, if not of intellectual 
promise. The humiliation that it causes us, 
as leaders and drivers of the young, is a 
constant benefit, a stimulus to ingenuity in 
devising new ways of discipline and guid- 
ance, and a spur to self-criticism. For the 
inevitable student who is poor in linguistic 
power, discipline is perhaps the only justifi- 
cation of this course of study. Though it is 
sometimes possible to whet appetites of this 
kind, it is usually necessary for modern 
language teachers in these cases to face the 


necessary hypocrisy of allowing inadequate- 
ly endowed boys to begin the half-enforced 
high-sounding curriculum of a college. 
These hard cases have our affection and 
tolerance. We should not be teachers if we 
did not like the dull boys as well as the 
brilliant; and it is true that even with this 
awkward material we frequently have-our 
successes, small triumphs won by patience, 
whose remembrance soothes discourage- 
ment. ‘These tiny laurels will content us 
until our final ascent into that pedagogues’ 
heaven where every pupil learns of his own 
will and yet bestows upon his tutor the 
praise for his achievement. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


W. G. SALTONSTALL, 724 


An account book, kept by Abiel A. Liver- 
more while a student at Exeter between 
1826 and 1830, has recently been given to 
the school. It provides an interesting “‘close- 
up” of undergraduate life 110 years ago. 


Livermore came to Exeter from Wilton, 


N. H., at the age of 15. While in Exeter he 
lived at Miss D. H. Gilman’s house. He 
went on from here to Harvard, where he took 
his A. M. in 1833. Becoming an author and 
clergyman, he was later made president of 
Meadville (Penna.) Theological Seminary. 
He died in 1892. 

Here follow a few typical entries from the 
small account book: 

Debits 


Jan. 12, 1827—Paid for a Latin Reader to 
George Harriss iy eee AsO 

May 23, 1827—Paid to the ferryman for 
Crossin > the T1Verausi 0 eeeere .02 

October —Paid to Webb for pair of shoes 1.75 


November —Paid to Miss Gilman for 
Cullis cect ere eee ee conte .06 


Sept., 1828—Subscription for a football 06 lg 
Aup.1829—for tax in'“G*Bs%§ oy) .50 
Aug. 18290—for a ride tothe beach. . .., 38 
Aug. 1829—to Mr. Boardman for a pair of 
SUSDENGErS Sat) ee eee ee 20 


Aug. 22, 1829—For stage fare from Exeter to 


Boston?) a ae i as 
Aug. 26, 18290—For a glass of wine 0614 
Sept, 19, 1829——For Candy sand “Beer ae 

Marshés > jo) 00% Jaci; 0% 
Oct:, 18290— For cutting hair eee ro) 
June 9, 1830—Paid Mr. Wiswell for making a 

Coat, which does not fit on ac- 

count of thecutting eee 3.00 
Sept.,, 1830—A’' Chamber Pot 2) eee Loe 

For Blair’s Rhetonc) = 5) ae aye 

For a looking-glass. ..... . 125 
Oct. 7, 1830—Paid to the Steward of Harvard 

University for Tuition in the Fresh- 

many ¢ar sc 3 ee . 45.00 
Feb. 26, 1831—Paid for tobacco ie Aunt 

Sarah 2. >). i." hts lee 124% 

Credits 

Dec. 10, 1826—Received to cents for cutting 

wood from Miss G. -; . 335 .10 
Feb. 1, 1827—Received 6 cents for making 

paths from Miss G:,_ | eae .06 


Dec. 23, 1828—From Judge Smith, Treasurer $22.50 
Dec. 6, 1829—Received from James W. Smith 


for teaching school two weeks . 6.50 
Jan. 30, 1830—For teaching school in the 

Intervale district I received . . 22078 
Feb. 7, 1831—Received from Col. Samuel 

King for keeping school . 50.00 
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ICE HOCKEY AT EXETER 


PEerRcy C, ROGERS 


Four minutes to play—the score Worces- 
ter 4, Exeter 1—a cold January afternoon in 
1930. An undefeated Academy hockey 
team, led by Captain Frank Spain, was 
fighting to overcome an early lead of an 
under-rated Worcester Academy team. A 
rugged Worcester defense pair backed up by 
McHugh, later a Dartmouth captain, was 
bottling up the attacking Exeter forwards. 
Spain, a fast, shifty skater, later a Dart- 
mouth captain also, was succeeding in drib- 
bling through the Worcester forwards. 
Passes to his wings—Art Lane, Ken Willis 
and Muther,—however, were resulting in no 
scores because of McHugh’s ability to stop 
angle shots. Spain, changing tactics, was 
attempting to split the opponents’ de- 
fense, only to receive heavy body checks. 
Finally, using the intelligence which made 
him a valuable member of our last Olympic 
team, Spain, faking a pass to his wings, fired 
his shot between the stationary defense men. 
Three scores, made in this way, tied the 
game and one in overtime won it 5-4 for 
Exeter. Had such a game been played at 
St. Paul’s School in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, four or five hundred hockey sticks 
would have banged on the boards to cele- 
brate a home team victory. Enthusiasm 
for hockey is so great at our neighbor school 
that practically all boys play the game, at- 
tending each contest with sticks and skates 
ready for a scrimmage during intermissions. 

And it is easy to see why. Here isa game 
which is considered faster than any other in 
America. Despite our peculiar New Eng- 
land winter weather which causes the ice of 
our open rinks to melt one day and to be 
covered with snow the next day, more than 
one hundred candidates will report for the 
team this year. Players must be in the best 
of physical condition to withstand the con- 
tinuous action of ice hockey. Individual 


and team play are so closely co-ordinated 
that one must be alert mentally and physi- 
cally every minute of play, A center, 
skating at top speed, has very little time to 
make a decision to shoot, pass or split the 
defense. Skating and handling a stick at 
the same time require perfect control of 
muscles. Many people who attend pro- 
fessional hockey games and who witness 
jarring body checks, call the game rough. 
Yet a well officiated school or college hockey 
game is far less rugged than a football con- 
test. Free substitution keeps the action 
faster than that in other sports, a fact 
which results in the development of aggres- 
siveness in young players. Because of the 
unavoidable bumping and tripping, no other 
game requires more real sportsmanship. 
Although it is true that few play hockey 
after college, it has carry-over value in 
other sports. Experienced hockey players 
have the grace of dancers. 

Tennis players who have played hockey 
the winter before, in the spring will discover 
improved foot work and wrist power. Foot- 
ball, lacrosse, golf and soccer players at the 
Academy also have found hockey an ex- 
cellent training. Fortunate is the coach 
who can have a goalie as baseball catcher. 
Practice sessions are as much fun as games, 
and players frequently have to be forced by 
the coaches to leave the rinks after the daily 
scrimmages. Because hockey is played in 
the open air, it is a particularly healthful 
sport, colds taking very little toll among 
the players. 

Before presenting a history of hockey at 
the Academy I should like to mention 
briefly a general history of the sport. Very 
few books have been written about ice 
hockey. In one called Jce Hockey by Alex- 
ander Sayles and Gerald Hallock, III, may 
be found a complete history of the game, 
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ICE HOCKEY 
A healthful winter sport for about one hundred Exonians 


this information originally coming from the 
Wingate Memorial Lectures in 1929. Hock- 
ey, now called by Canadians their national 
game, was started in Canada in 1881, and 
by 1895 it was played in all parts of that 
country. Wooden-covered rinks appeared 
shortly to save digging snow and to facilitate 
accommodations for spectators. Teams 
had seven players, and substitutions were 
allowed only when a player was injured. In 
1895 New York City had three teams, 
among them the famous St. Nicholas sextet. 
In 1897 an interscholastic league appeared 
in the same city. The Stanley Cup, the 
winners of which were recognized as World’s 
Champions, was placed in competition for 
the first time in ro10. Colleges, among 
them Yale, Harvard, and Princeton, spon- 
sored teams in 1897. Until 1903 our college 
teams lost consistently to the Canadian col- 
lege teams, largely because of the superior 
stick handling of the Canadians. The pro- 
fessional teams appeared in 1907, and to 
save money reduced the number of players 
to six. At this time in amateur circles two 
men stood out prominently, Ralph Windsor, 
Harvard coach, and Hobey Baker, who 
played brilliantly at St. Paul’s, at Prince- 


-ton, and with the St. Nicholas Club. By 


1920, when amateur teams had six players, 
a new on-side rule was made, resulting in 
better team play and less ‘“‘shinny”’ tactics. 
At present, Princeton, Dartmouth, West 
Point, and Hamilton have their own covered 
rinks. Harvard has played her games in the 
Boston Garden and Arena, but now con- 
templates an arena of her own. As many as 
seventeen thousand people have seen a pro- 
fessional hockey game in Boston, ample evi- 
dence of the popularity of the game. 

In the following summary of hockey at 
Exeter it is my intention to describe the 
conditions under which games, like the one 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
have been played here. It would be im- 
possible to mention the names of all the out- 
standing Exeter hockey players. In 1913, 
when Dr. Amen was principal and Mr. Ross 
was athletic director, the Senior Council 
was responsible for starting the first hockey 
team. Mr. Laurence Crosbie recalls that 
“Tug” Tyler organized an informal hockey 
team in 1911, acting as coach as well as cap- 
tain. Later Tyler became captain of hockey 
at Dartmouth. A flooded rink, one hundred 
and seventy-five feet long by seventy-five 
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wide, was attempted on the Plimpton Play- 
ing Fields, but it had no success. The first 
scheduled game was with the Boston Latin 
School, Captain Winston’s team winning on 
the Water Works Pond 9-1. It is easy to 
realize the difficulties which this team must 
have encountered playing on the river and 
ponds without boards. There was no 
Andover game that year because of lack ofice. 

In 1914 a rink was again placed on the 
present soccer field. Sun and snow caused 
the cancellation of four games and resulted 
in the Andover games’ being played in the 
Boston Arena, Captain J. Kelley, G. H. 
Lowe and “Doc” Nute excelling for Exeter. 

In 1915, Dr. Perry’s first winter as prin- 
cipal, good ice was available. Captain 
Lowe’s team played seven games on the 
playing fields and beat Andover 5-0 on Rab- 
bitt’s Pond in Andover. This undefeated 
1915 team attracted so many spectators 
that wooden stands were erected near the 
rink. Five games were cancelled because of 
poor ice in 1916. The Andover game was 
played on our present soccer field in a heavy 
snowstorm. A picture of this game shows 
that the Exeter players were wearing white 
pants, the boards were low, and the cages 
were wooden. Captain S$. Martin, who 
coached this team, played well in the 3-0 
victory over Andover. This game was in 
two twenty-minute periods, whereas today 
we play usually three periods of fifteen min- 
utes each. Class hockey started in 1916, 
with the Seniors winning the championship. 

Mr. M. B. Perkins became the first official 
coach of hockey in 1917. Again snow and 
sun kept the rink in poor shape, all games 
being played on Fresh River. Captain 
White’s team won from Melrose 7-0, but 
lost to Andover at Andover 2-1. Poor ice 
conditions in r918 caused the cancellation of 
one-half of the games scheduled. The An- 
dover game, won by Andover 3-2, had to be 
postponed twice before being played on our 
Plimpton Playing Field rink. The class 
championship was left undecided because of 
poor ice. 


Captain Dion, who had played with the 
champion Victorias of Canada and also 
with the McGill team, took over the coach- 
ing in r919. Poor ice conditions prevailed 
again. Captain Power and Corliss Lamont 
played well in the Andover game, which re- 
sulted in a 1-1 tie on watery Rabbitt’s 
Pond. In 1920 Mr. Clarence Parker, now 
athletic director at Claremont High School, 
became the third Academy hockey coach. 
The winter, being a severe one, permitted all 
games to be played. Captain Cantillon and 
Charlie O’Hearn excelled on this team, 
which defeated Melrose ro-o and Andover 
4-2. A mild winter arrived in 1921, causing 
two postponements of the Andover game, 
which was finally played on poor ice. Cap- 
tain Martin and Pitman were the strong 
players of this team. Dover High School, 
one of our present New Hampshire rivals, 
organized hockey in that year, losing to the 
Academy team 11I-t. 

In 1922 six players instead of seven com- 
posed the team. Few games were cancelled 
because of poor ice. Unfortunately, Cap- 
tain Martin and Coady were taken ill before 
the Andover game, which was won by An- 
dover 3-0 in the Boston Arena. Undoubted- 
ly this game might have been played 
at Andover or at Exeter on good ice, but the 
popularity of the Boston Arena necessitated 
an early reservation on a definite date. 

In 1923 three rinks, one for the Academy 
squad and two for the class teams, were 
placed on the site of our present tennis 
courts. Zarakov played well on this unde- 
feated team, which won from Portland High 
School 32-0 and from Andover 6-o. 

In 1924, the first year of the writer as 
coach, poor ice conditions prevailed during 
the preliminary season. Captain James, 
with excellent support from Bill Saltonstall, 
now on our faculty, McPhail, Henry Cros- 
by, Johnny Chase, Foster and Mollie Bott, 
won all but one preliminary contest. An- 
dover won the annual game 3-1 in the last 
few minutes of play on good ice at Andover. 
Captain Vaughn of Andover, present Prince- 
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COURTS AND RINKS 
The tennis courts served a double purpose in 1930 


ton coach, and John Chase of Exeter, 1932 
Olympic captain, were the stars. The 1925 
season brought another mild winter, caus- 
ing the cancellation of four of our games and 
all of Andover’s preliminary contests. An- 
dover, naturally, had good reason for can- 
celling the annual contest with an Exeter 
team which had played six games. 

Exeter hockey in 1926 had a disastrous 
year. In addition to poor ice conditions, a 
scarlet fever epidemic caused the cancella- 
tion of many contests. In the Andover 
game, won by Andover 2-1 on very soft ice, 
Captain Hill and John Carver of Exeter 
featured as they ran on their skates over the 
melting ice, taking golf swings at the rolling 
puck. A cold winter in 1927 resulted in 
seven preliminary games being played. The 
Andover contest, however, after three post- 
ponements was played at Exeter on the 
poorest ice in the history of hockey. Cap- 
tain W. Crosby, H. Everett and Hawks 
played well for Exeter in our 2-1 victory. 

With the arrival of a mild winter in 1928, 
Exeter athletic authorities succeeded in 
gaining permission from the Andover and 
the Exeter faculties to play future Andover- 
Exeter games in the Boston Arena. Exeter 


won the 1928 game 3-2 in overtime, with 
Captain W. Crosby, Bob Saltonstall and 
Johnny Muhlfeld playing well. The 1929 
team played eight games on good ice, ending 
the season with a g-o victory over Andover 
in the Arena. Usually a hockey sextet lacks 
right shots, but the starting lineup for 
Exeter in this game, consisting of Captain 
Saltonstall, Art Lane, Spain, Bennett and 
Adams, was composed of all right shots. 
Hockey became a major sport in 1930. Cap- 
tain Frank Spain and Art Lane were out- 
standing on this undefeated team, which 
won from Andover 4-o. 

In 1931 the tennis courts were recon- 
structed, making it imprudent to spray the 
new, well drained area. Eleven games 
were played on the rink located beyond the 
cage toward the river. In the game with 
Lawrence Academy, with the weather mild, 
one period was played on each of our three 
rinks. Captain Ken Willis, Fred Lawson, 
and Art Duffey were largely responsible for 
the 6-1 victory over Andover in the Arena. 
Bill Clark, who has joined the faculty this 
year, played at defense on this sextet. In 
the dressing room at the Arena before the 
Andover game some of our players were 
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overheard asking a professional player if it 
were possible to shoot a goal from the blue 
line, which measures sixty feet from the end 
boards. This player replied that boys not 
familiar with a large rink would do well to 
cross the blue line before shooting. The 
Andover goalie must still be wondering how 
Bill Clark’s shot from mid-ice, looping 
among the lights, ever entered his cage 
entirely unnoticed. The 1932 team, which 
won all its games, played many of them 
away from home. Worcester was beaten 
12-0, in the Arena, and Andover was de- 
feated 2-1 in the Boston Garden. 

In 1933 Bill Saltonstall returned to the 
Academy as an instructor and assistant 
hockey coach. The winter was so mild that 
Andover played no preliminary games. Rex 
Kidd played well in the 4-1 Exeter victory 
over Andover. Nine games were played on 
good ice in 1934. Because of bubbling 
springs in the area beyond the baseball 
cage, the rinks had been moved to the tennis 
courts behind the cage. Here were located 
two rinks only, because of lack of space. 
The difficulties of the class team coaches, 
forced to handle about eighty players on one 
short rink, may easily be imagined. Leonard 
Rhoades of the 1925 team returned in 1934 
as instructor and assistant hockey coach. 
With three coaches available, the Academy 
squad was made larger and a second squad 
played a few scheduled games. Captain 
Savage’s team defeated Andover in the 
Arena 5-2, with Gordon Clark scoring three 
goals. Gordon’s death by accident this sum- 
mer is mentioned in this issue of the BULLE- 
tin. Aside from being the fastest right wing 
the Academy ever had, Clark was a leader 
in clean, hard playing, team play, and 
sportsmanship. 

The 1935 season, with Captain Jim Feeley 
and Clark playing well, resulted in eleven 
games played and Andover beaten 2-1 in 
the Arena. An Exeter hockey team met the 
Yale Freshmen for the first time in New 
Haven. An Alumni team, including the 
three Saltonstall brothers, won from the 


Academy team. Eddie Shore, defense man 
of the Boston Bruins, came to Exeter that 
season and gave many valuable hints to our 
players. Every letter man graduated in 
1935, bringing to a close a succession of 
nine victories over Andover. 

Ice conditions were fair in 1936. ‘The 
team made a record by winning no games of 
the nine played, two, however, being tied. 
Elliott Averett, Jr., elected captain in the 
middle of the season, received the ‘Most 
Valuable Player” trophy presented by an 
anonymous donor. In 1937 the inex- 
perienced 1936 team returned almost intact. 
Although the squad skated on Fresh River 
as early as November 19, the two rinks had 
good ice after Christmas for only two days. 
Fortunately, the Northwood School spon- 
sored a hockey tournament at Lake Placid 
in the Christmas vacation for eight eastern 
preparatory school teams: Andover, Willis- 
ton, Choate, Nichols, Morristown, Albany, 
Northwood, and Exeter. By defeating 
Northwood and Nichols and playing a 1-1 
tie with Albany Academy despite five over- 
time periods, Exeter was declared a co- 
winner of the Whiting trophy. Andover, al- 
though finishing in third place at Lake 
Placid, later won over Exeter 3-2 in the an- 
nual game. The Andover goalie and Dan 
Stuckey, son of Mr. Howard Stuckey of the 
faculty, played brilliantly. Captain Axtell 
Byles received the “Most Valuable Player” 
award. That year Mr. Elliott Averett, 
father of Captain Averett of the 1936 team, 
presented to the Academy framed pictures 
of all the Exeter hockey teams. 

Records show that Exeter has won fifteen 
and Andover eight games of the twenty- 
three played since 1913. In competition 
with the Harvard Freshmen, Exeter has 
won nine and the Freshmen ten games. 
Hockey in the past ten years has become so 
increasingly popular that more attention to 
the interests of both players and spectators is 
needed. The colleges to which a majority of 
our boys go, maintain hockey as a major 
sport. Despite weather handicaps and in- 
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adequate rinks, Exeter hockey players have 
done well on college teams; witness Bott, 
Hawks and Spain, Dartmouth captains; 
Chase and Saltonstall, Harvard captains; 
Muhlfeld and O’Hearn, Yale captains; Lane 
and Willis, Princeton captains. 

Prospects for the 1938 team are bright 
with eight letter men returning. A veteran 
forward line of Dan Stuckey at center, the 
Sloane twins at wings, Thompson and Cap- 
tain Saunders at defense, and Bishop, who 
will change from defense to a goalie position, 
give promise of success at Lake Placid and 
against other schools. 

I wish to describe exactly what this year’s 
hockey squad will do in preparation for the 
Andover game in the Boston Arena early in 
February, the conditions under which it will 
play, and then I propose to mention some 
of the needs. Immediately after the An- 
dover-Exeter football game in November a 
call for candidates will be made. If there is 
no snow, the hundred or more candidates 
will get into condition by playing a special 
field hockey game on the playing fields, using 
a soccer ball instead of a puck. A shooting 
platform covered with linoleum will pro- 
vide an opportunity to practice shooting. 
The boards for the rinks will be put up be- 
fore the frost gets into the grounds. This 
year the Academy team will play on a new 
rink behind the Boiler House. Last fall 
Mr. Saltonstall and about forty hockey 
enthusiasts started to clear out the stumps 
and rocks on this location. Tall pine trees 
will provide the needed shade for the rink. 
Permanent boards, rounded at the corners, 
and a surface as large as that of standard 
arenas, will result in a great improvement 
over the temporary boards which have been 
used for years. A covered shelter nearby 
with arrangements for a fire during inter- 
missions will increase the comfort of play- 
ers. It is our hope that flood lights will 
allow games to be played Wednesdays and 
Saturdays as late as four o’clock in the event 
that the ice has become soft in the noonday 
sun. With the completion of this new rink 


the class teams will have two rinks instead 
of one. 

History shows that the cove on Fresh 
River freezes shortly after Thanksgiving. 
As many as three hundred boys have skated 
for two weeks every year on this cove be- 
fore Christmas vacation. This year, assist- 
ing me in the coaching, Mr. Saltonstall will 
handle the forwards, Mr. Rhoades will 
supervise the second squad, Mr. Harris 
Thomas will coach the Uppers and Seniors, 
and Mr. Clark will build up future stars 
among the Lowers and Juniors. There will 
be no cut in the squad until after Christmas, 
which will offer every boy in school an op- 
portunity to learn something about hockey. 

Since December is usually our coldest 
month, spraying on the rinks will commence 
about December 10. Many people, knowing 
how St. Paul’s hockey teams play on pond 


ice which is scraped daily, have asked why 


we do not play games on Fresh River. One 
reason is that there is a rapid current, and in 
addition the dams used by the mills located 
near it, cause a varying river level. As a 
result, the ice cracks, causing danger to the 
players’ ankles. Furthermore, the specta- 
tors are endangered by the open water along 
the banks. River ice is usually black, mak- 
ing it difficult to follow the movements of 
the puck. Whereas a truck provided with 
a snow scoop arrangement can clear an 
artificial open rink in a short time, hand 
shoveling only is possible on a rink located 
on the river. It is proposed, however, to 
have some movable boards one foot high for 
practice sessions on the river. 

I have tried to make clear that the snow, 
sun and rain have caused a cancellation of 
many of our hockey games. Hebron 
Academy, having undergone similar experi- 
ences, built years ago a wooden-covered 
rink with natural ice. Snow shoveling has 
been eliminated there, and a foundation of ~ 
eight or ten inches of ice built up in De- 
cember lasts until the middle of March. It 
is true, of course, that Exeter enjoys milder 
weather than does Hebron, Maine, but 
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certainly a cover for our rink behind the 
Boiler House would result in fewer games 
being cancelled. New Hampshire Univer- 
sity contempletes a metal framework witha 
wooden roof, such as is found in large 
garages. 

The question of artificial ice is raised by 
many interested in the sport. At present 
the cost appears prohibitive. Princeton 
with a splendid artificial ice plant and 
covered arena meets its expense by renting 
to school teams nearby, by charging admis- 
sion to games, and by charging for general 
skating after games. Artificial ice freezing 
plants, which function automatically on 
open rinks when the weather is above 
freezing, have been advertized lately. It is 
obvious, of course, that a covered artificial 
hockey arena in use from November 1 to 
March 1 would provide skating for not only 
teams, but for the entire student body. 
Class team players, who skated on the rinks 
three times in 1937, would be able to 
skate seventy-five times on such a rink. A 
covered rink of any style at Exeter or at 
Andover would permit the entire student 


bodies of both schools to witness the annual 
game. A survey of the physical equipment 
provided for other sports at Exeter shows 
complete accommodations. The football 
stadium and dressing rooms, tennis courts, 
swimming pool, basketball courts, squash 
courts, crew house and fencing room, for 
example, are adequate for any school. 

We have a good location for a permanent 
rink, an increasing enthusiasm for a winter 
outdoor game, and four rivals who play all 
their home games on covered rinks. 

During the last seven years the hockey 
teams have had very attractive schedules. 
Transportation has been provided to carry 
the players to any available ice when the 
rinks were not in condition. The outfitting 
of the players has received close attention. 
This article would not be complete unless 
reference were made to Mr. Martin Soud- 
ers, our athletic director, who has made 
possible many hockey improvements. Mr. 
Souders feels strongly that increased hockey 
facilities will attract a large number of boys. 
Athletically, what Exeter needs most, is a 
covered hockey rink, 


THREE ACADEMY HOUSES 


Three houses moved from their sites on Main Street, now occupied by Jere- 
miah Smith Hall: Porter, Beaton, and Veazey Houses 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOL 


WwW. B. CLARK, ‘*31 


New Instructors, 1937-38 


Accidental circumstances are largely responsible 
for the fact that a larger number of new appoint- 
ments to the Faculty has been made for 1937-38 
than for four years past. Momentarily the editor 
becomes statistical and recalls that in 1929 there 
were’ 4; \inf1030, 4° in) 1031, 13°) In-1932,.02°1n 
1933, 93 in 1934, 7; In 1935, 4; in 1936, 6. For 
1937-38 there are 8. This year the complete expan- 
sion under the Harkness Plan has been fulfilled, and 
a further increase in the teaching staff is not ex- 
pected. 

William Blake Clark, ’31, who is teaching English 
and assisting in sports, was born in Craigmont, 
Ont., and later moved to Amesbury, Mass., where he 
attended the high school. In 1929 he came to Phil- 
lips Exeter, from which he graduated in 1931 and 
entered Dartmouth College, where he received his 
A.B. in 1935. At Exeter, Clark was a member of 
the football team for two years, a member of the 
backfield, and captain. He also played on the 
baseball and hockey teams and was vice-president 
of the Senior Council. In 1929 and 1930 he received 
the Football (Backfield) Trophy. At Dartmouth, 
where he majored in English, Clark won the William 
Churchill Freshman prize and the Morrill Allen 


Gallagher Senior Scholarship. He was also senior 
marshal and a member of the Paleopitus (Senior 
Council). Clark played on the Varsity football and 
baseball teams for three years, and the Freshman 
hockey, baseball, and football teams. He was 
elected captain of the Freshman football team and of 
the varsity baseball team. He was a member of the 
Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity, the Green Key, 
and the Sphinx. For two years after graduating, 
Clark taught English and Mathematics at the Taft 
School and assisted in coaching football and hockey 
and was the regular coach of baseball. He is living 
in Dunbar Hall. 

Charles R. Conard, instructor in chemistry, was 
born in Park Rapids, Minn., and graduated from the 
high school in Northfield, Minn. In 1924 he received 
his B.A. from Carleton College. For the next two 
years after graduation he taught in the Albert Lea 


_ High School in Minneapolis, and 1926 he entered 


Harvard University as an Austin Teaching Fellow. 
From 1927 to 1930 he was an assistant in chemistry 
at Harvard, and in 1930 he received his M.A. 
From 1930 to 1936, he was an instructor in 
chemistry at Harvard, receiving his Ph.D. in 
1935. In 1936-37, Dr..Conard was instructor in 
chemistry at Lafayette College. Dr. and Mrs. 
Conard are living in Langdell Hall. 


Cc: R. CONARD 
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Ee Vem ole eT On Jute 


Robert Wallace Elliott, Jr., instructor in French, 
was born in Hackensack, N. J., and educated in the 
public schools of Rahway. He graduated from Rut- 
gers University in 1924 with the degree of Litt.B. 
In 1924-25 he taught in Newark Academy, in the 
summer of 1925 attending courses at the University 
of Dijon, where he received the diplome de frangais, 


degré supérieur. In 1925-27 and 1928-32 he was 


By DarARLE Y. 


instructor in Modern Languages in Princeton Uni- 
versity, a Fellow in Modern Languages, 1927-28. 
In 1928, he received his M.A. from Princeton, and 
from 1932-37 he was assistant professor of French, 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland. In 1936 
he received his Ph.D. from Princeton. In 1035, 
1936, and 1937, Dr. Elliott taught French at Rut- 
gers University Summer Session. While in college, 
he served as a reporter on the New Brunswick Home 
News. Dr. Elliott is living in Knight House. 

Hugh D. Farley, instructor in English, was born 
in Utica, N. Y., and prepared for college at the 
Utica Free Academy, the Bulkeley High School, 
Hartford, Conn., and the Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Conn. He received his B.A. from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1934. In college he was a member of 
class teams in track and basketball, and he played 


W. R. JONES 


in the band. Mr. Farley has had considerable ex- 
perience as counsellor and athletic director in boys’ 
camps. In 1934-36, he went to China as instructor 
in English, Yale-in-China, in Changsha, in 1935-36 
being Changsha representative of the Associated 
Press. Since 1936 he has been field secretary of Yale- 
in-China. Mr. Farley is living in Cilley Hall. 
William Richmond Jones, instructor in French, 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., and attended the 
Brooklyn Friends School from 1918-29. In 1929, he 
entered Dartmouth College, spending his Junior 
year at the Universities of Nancy and Paris with the 
Delaware Foreign Study Group. In Dartmouth Dr. 
Jones was a member of the Theta Chi Fraternity, 
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the Dartmouth Outing Club Council, Le Cercle 
Francais, the Arts, Cabin and Trail, the 1933 
Winter Carnival Committee, and Phi Beta Kappa. 
He also held the Charles O. Miller fellowship. After 
graduating from Dartmouth, he spent two years at 
the Sorbonne studying for the Doctorat de l’Uni- 
versite de Paris, which he received in 1936. In 
1936-37, Dr. Jones was instructor at the Choir 
School of St. John the Divine in New York City. 
He is living in Wheelwright Hall. 


H. M. MACOMBER, ’26 


Herrick Mower Macomber, ’26, was born. in 
Burlington, Vt. Educated in the public schools of 
Burlington, he attended the Burlington High 
School from 1922-24 and graduated from the Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy in 1926. In 1930, he received 
his A.B., from the University of Vermont swmma cum 
laude. In 1930-31 he was instructor in Greek and 
Latin at the University of Vermont and from 1931- 
33 he attended the Graduate School at Harvard 
University, receiving his M.A.,in 1932. In 1933- 
34 he was instructor in Latin at the Academy, 
when he returned to Harvard. In 1936-37, he was 
instructor in Latin at Earlham College, and in 1937 
he received his Ph.D. from Harvard. At Exeter, 
Macomber was a member of the Lantern Club, the 
Dramatic Association, the Golden Branch, the 
Academy Debating Team, an Honor Man of the 
First Group for 5 terms, and a member of the Cum 
Laude Society. Dr. and Mrs. Macomber are living 
in Merrill Hall. 


A. H. VROOMAN 


Alan Haswell Vrooman, instructor in English, was 
born in Patchogue, L. I., and graduated from 
Mercersburg Academy in 1930. He graduated from 
Princeton University, magna cum laude in English 
in 1934. In college Mr. Vrooman played for two 
years on the Junior Varsity football team, three 


A. W. WEEKS 
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years on the Varsity lacrosse team, and sang for 
four years in the University Choir. He was a mem- 
ber of Tower Club, the Varsity Club, and of Phi 
Beta Kappa. In his Junior year he received the 
Class of 1870 Old English Prize and took part in the 
annual production of the Triangle Club. Since 
1934 he has been studying in the Graduate School at 
Princeton, where he has already received his master’s 
degree and is continuing his work for the doctor’s 
degree. Mr. Vrooman is living in Peabody Hall. 
Arthur William Weeks, instructor in mathematics, 
was born in Chagford, Devonshire, Eng., and pre- 
pared for college at Queen Elizabeth’s School, 
Crediton. In 1928, he received his B.A. degree from 
Cambridge University and in 1932 his M.A. Mr. 
Weeks was instructor in mathematics at Liverpool 
College from 1929 to 1933 and a master at Oundle 
School in Northamptonshire, Eng. In 1935-36 
he was visiting instructor in mathematics at Exeter 
and assistant coach of the Academy soccer team. In 
1930-37 he was tutor at Grafton House in Oundle. 
Mr. and Mrs. Weeks are living in Whitefield House. 


The Knight House 


The Knight House, on the corner of Front and 
Elliot Streets opposite the Phillips Church, has re- 
cently been acquired by the Academy and is now 
being used as a dormitory. Fifteen students, with 
Dr. Robert W. Elliott, Jr., as faculty adviser, will 
occupy the house for the remainder of the year. 
Minor repairs have been made, but much has yet to 
be done. It is hoped that next summer the front 
part of the house may be remodeled to be more in 
keeping with the style of the Gilbert and Lyman 
houses on either side. 


In the older, rear portion of the house, the fire- 
places and foundations, as well as some of the less 
important architectural features, appear to be in the 
style of one hundred years ago. But the exact age 
and the history of the house remain in doubt. Dr. 
William G. Perry; in his reminiscences of the Exeter 
of his boyhood, writes that the Lovering house, 
which stood on this site in 1830, was shortly there- 
after demolished. The title now in the hands of the 
Academy indicates that the present house was stand- 
ing in 1853, when it was deeded by the executors of 
the Jeremiah Dearborn estate to Gilman Thing. 
Dearborn had died two years before. Some of the 
older residents of present-day Exeter recall a very 
old lady, Clarissa T. Smith, who lived in this house 
for many years, until her death in the late 1890’s. 

When Mrs. James E. Knight came to Exeter, 
some years before the war, she made it her regular 
practice to keep rooms for five boys. She is remem- 
bered also as organist in the Phillips Church before 
its purchase by the school. 


Summer Improvements 


Summer improvements in the gymnasium include 
the addition of new showers and self-service towel 
rack, the building of a new towel room near the 
training room, and the conversion of the old squash 
court into two rooms, the downstairs room con- 
taining rowing machines, and the upstairs room being 
used as a trophy and reception hall. 

Williams House has been improved by the addi- 
tion of new bathrooms on both floors and I. E. S. 
indirect lighting lamps on the desks as experiments 
to test lighting conditions. 

The proposed playground near the Swasey Park. 


ln 


KNIGHT HOUSE 


On the corner of Front and Elliot Streets, this house accommodates fifteen 
boys and an instructor 
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way has been leveled but as yet not completely pre- 
pared for use. 

At the Exeter Inn, a new lounge has been built in 
the basement. The room is panelled with pine, and 
the furniture is informal in style. This Pine Room 
will supplement the main lounge and dining room, 
and will be available for private dinners or meetings. 

The track and boat houses at the rear of the old 
football field have been removed. They have not 
been in use since the playing fields beyond the river 
were opened. 

The new hockey rink behind the power plant is 
rapidly taking shape. Last spring a group of boys 
under the direction of Mr. Saltonstall began clearing 
the ground. The Academy workmen will have the 
rink ready for use before the first severe freeze. 
As only a part of the rink is shaded by the adjacent 
pine trees, it is hoped that a roof may be built. 
Floodlights will be installed so that games can be 
played late in the afternoon or in the early evening, 
when the ice is in best condition. The dimensions 
are 85 by 180 feet. 


The Summer Session 


The nineteenth year of the Summer Session opened 
on July 13 and closed on September 3, with an 
attendance of 121 students. Of this number, forty- 
seven qualified for admission to the regular session; 
seventeen who had already been accepted made up 
deficiencies in their preparation; seven qualified for 
the diploma, which they will receive next June as of 
the Class of 1937; and three completed preparation 
for colleges they are entering this fall. Nineteen had 
no connections with the regular session of the 
Academy; they were making up deficiencies or 
working for promotion in other schools. At the end 
of the session, thirty-four boys had honors in one or 
more subjects. 

The most distinguished records in the Summer 
Session were made by Lloyd L. Duxbury, Jr., of 
Caledonia, Minn.; John B. Haertlein, of Water- 
town, Mass.; Harold D. Kennedy, Jr., of Forest 
Hills, N. Y.; and Vernon W. Robertson, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Dunbar, Webster, Peabody, and Hoyt Halls were 
used as dormitories; and meals were served in Dun- 
bar. Sunday services were conducted again by mem- 
bers of the faculty. Thirty-nine courses were offered, 
in English, French, German, Spanish, History, and 
Science. In athletics, special attention was given 
to an informal program of sports under the direction 
of Mr. Pearson. ‘Trips were made to the beach 
usually three times a week; and there was a deep-sea 
fishing expedition off Hampton, and one trip to the 
Isles of Shoals. 

Members of the Faculty who constituted the staff 
of the Summer Session were as follows: Chairman, 


Philip E. Hulburd; Latin, Richard W. Galbraith, 
Howard T. Easton, Herrick M. Macomber; French, 
Percy C. Rogers, Charles R. Stringer; German, 
Henry M. Shute; Spanish, Donald S. Rickard; 
English, George S. Carhart, Chilson H. Leonard, 
Eugene D. Finch; Mathematics, Leonard N. 
Rhoades, Clair Naylor, Howard G. Funkhouser, 
George R. Booth; Science, John C. Hogg; History, 
Henry Phillips, Jr.; Sports, Oscar W. Pearson, Hen- 
ry G. Carrell, Daniel Fowler; Physician, Dr. 
George L. Fox; Chapel Music, Robert B. Buxton. 


The Davis Library 


Recent gifts for the Davis Library include about 
200 books, mainly histories, given by Mrs. Susan D. 
McKelvey and William Adams Delano in memory 
of their brother, Moreau Delano; about 50 books 
from the estate of Mrs. Alice F. Bradley of Rochester, 
N. H., to be used mainly in the dormitory reading 
rooms; several volumes on natural history from 
William Procter, ’91, of Bar Harbor, Me.; some 
modern political books from Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Sipser of Yonkers, N. Y.; a file of The Exonian for 
1898-99 from Robert W. Sawyer, ’98, of Bend, Ore.; 


- and other gifts from Dr. Samuel S. Drury of St. 


Paul’s School in Concord, from Mr. Howard F. 
Brinton of Nazareth, Pa., and Mr. Easton and Mr. 
Saltonstall of the faculty. 

The Library has also received a copy of Carl 
Pforzheimer’s privately printed facsimile edition of 
Surrey’s Fourth Boke of Virgill printed from the 
unique copy in Mr. Pforzheimer’s collection. Sur- 
rey’s translation of Virgil, probably printed about 
1554, shows him as the first English poet to use 
blank verse. The facsimile volume is a gift from 
Mr. Pforzheimer. 


Better Speech 


This year the English Department is making a 
special effort to tackle the problem of instruction in 
speech. Much work has already been done, both by 
the conversational opportunities of the Harkness 
plan, and by such devices as five-minute speeches 
and oral reports of research work, to accustom boys 
to the effective use of their own voices. An assault 
is now to be made upon the prevailing habit of 
slovenly and monotonous articulation. The in- 
structor in charge of this work, Mr. E. R. Scott, will 
visit classes in turn. Practice will be given in the 
reading aloud of prose and poetry, as well as in spon- 
taneous delivery. Much of the work will of necessity 
be at first experimental and informal, but in the 
light of experience to be gained from it it may be 
found desirable to institute some more formal course 
in speech or phonetics. 

To facilitate the work, a voice-recording instru- 
ment has been bought. On this it is proposed to 
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record the voices of at least the poorer speakers (in 
time probably of all boys), and to use the records to 
enable students to hear themselves as others hear 
them. It need hardly be said that the aim is to 
eliminate bad enunciation, not to impose any par- 
ticular pronunciation as superior to any other. The 
machine will be available also for the use of the mod- 
ern language departments and the music department. 


The Fine Arts 


Perhaps the most important innovation in the 
program of the three Fine Arts courses is the added 
study of modern (as well as traditional) architecture 
and industrial design, ranging all the way from sky- 
scrapers and houses to trains, automobiles, lighting 
fixtures, and even such trivial objects as clocks and 
radios. Certain students in the advanced creative 
course, Fine Arts 3, are already at work designing 
houses on paper in preparation for building models 
of them. 

The opening fall exhibition at the Library was a 
show of last spring’s student art work. Next on the 
schedule was a display of photographs of industrial 
designs, including various products ranging from gas 
stoves and service stations to aeroplanes and loco- 
motives—all of them such as are supplying the 
growing public demand for beauty in utilitarian ob- 
jects. Among the industrial artists contributing to 
the display were Raymond Loewy, who is under 
contract to design future Studebaker automobiles 
and Pennsylvania locomotives; Walter Dorwin 
Teague, well known for his modern filling stations 
and offices; and Henry Dreyfuss, designer of the 
New York Central “‘Mercury” locomotive, the new 
type of Western Union office, and the interior of the 
New York World’s Fair theme building. 


Music 


More than two hundred boys, the largest number 
in the history of the school, were tried out for the 
musical organizations. Of this number, one hundred 
fifty-two were candidates for the Glee Club. Among 
the one hundred thirty-two who were accepted until 
the final cut in November, there are no unusual 
voices, but the average of the whole is high. Thirty- 
four of the best voices were selected for the Phillips 
Church Choir. 

Trials for the Orchestra and Band divulged no 
special talent, but, here again, the choirs are more 
even in skill and experience than last year, and 
prospects look favorable for a successful season. 

The Concert Series will probably prove one of the 
most interesting ever offered at the Academy. A 
concert by Rachmaninoff on December 12 and one 
by Zimbalist on January 16 are especially antici- 
pated. Other concerts will be those of the Boston 


String Quartet; the Westminster Choir; Earl 
Spicer, baritone; the Symphonic Ensemble of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; a faculty concert; 
the Wellesley College Glee Club; and the Academy 
Musical Clubs. 


Items 


FOOTBALL 


EXETER vs. ANDOVER 
At Exeter, Saturday November 13, 1937 


Game called at 1.30 
Reserved seats $2.00 each. 


Cheering section seats for Exeter and 
Andover graduates now in college $1.00. 


There is no tax or mailing charge for 
tickets. 
Orders should be sent, and cheques made pay- 


able, to Martin W. Souders, Director of Athlet- 
ics, Phillips Exeter Academy. 


Dr. Perry attended a meeting of the trustees of 
Williams College, on October 8. On October g, he 
was present at the induction of Dr. James Phinney 
Baxter, 3d, as President of the College. On October 
r1, Dr. Perry was elected an honorary member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, at the celebration of the r5oth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Alpha chapter of New 
Hampshire at Dartmouth College. 


Mr. John Templeton, proprietor of The Exeter 
News-Letter and of the printing office which handles 
Academy publications, celebrated his eighty-fourth 
birthday on October 1. 


Class schedules have been so arranged this year as 
to leave free the ten o’clock period on Tuesdays. 
Ordinarily this hour will be used for study. But 
the change in schedules has made possible occasional 
extensions of the fifteen minute chapel talks on world 
affairs into the eight o’clock period, the eight and 
nine o’clock classes being extended and the lost time 
made up at ten o’clock. The free hour at ten may 
also be used for special meetings of the entire school. 

The first Tuesday morning talk on current affairs 
was given on September 28, by Mr. Harrison M. 
Lakin. Mr. Lakin’s talk was a preface to his future 
discussions. On October 5, Mr. Gropp described 
conditions in contemporary Germany. 


On Sunday, September 26, in the Phillips Church, 
Dr. Ashley D. Leavitt, of Brookline, Mass., preached 
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DOCTOR’S HOUSE 


On the grounds of the Lamont Infirmary, this house, which was purchased 
in 1929, formerly stood on the corner of Main Street and Tan Lane 


the first sermon of the fall term. The preacher on 
October 2 was Dean Charles R. Brown, of Yale. 
Evidence of interest in the sermons were the large 
and inquisitive conference groups at Dr. Perry’s. 
‘Some fifty boys and teachers were present at one of 
the gatherings, their questions dealing with a wide 
_variety of religious and social matters. 


More than one hundred boys attended an open 
debate held by the G. L. Soule Society on Wednes- 
day, September 29, on the topic, Resolved: ‘That 
this house approves the re-election of President 
Roosevelt.” At the first meeting of the Golden 
Branch, on the same evening, plans for an open de- 
bate on October 6 were announced. These include 
a prize of five dollars for the best floor speech. 


The first moving picture of the year, Thin Ice, star- 
ring Sonja Henie and Tyrone Power, was presented 
in the Thompson Gymnasium, on Saturday night, 
September 25. Accompanying the feature picture 
was a galaxy of shorts, including an Exeter favorite, 
Mickey Mouse in Modern Inventions. On the Sat- 
-urday night following, the program included two 
features, Bing Crosby in Double or Nothing, and 
. Topper, with Constance Bennett, Roland Young and 
Cary Grant; there was also a March of Time. 


Twenty-eight boys applied this year for member- 
ship in the Rifle Club under the direction of Mr. 
Easton. The first shooting took place on Saturday, 
October 2. Each Wednesday and Saturday after- 


noon the group meets in the Thompson Cage, where 
facilities include a 50-foot N. R. A. range for stand- 
ing, sitting, or prone shooting. The program this 
year includes a match with the R. O. T. C. of the 
University of New Hampshire, one with the Semper 
Fidelis Society, and a telegraph match with Bowdoin. 


Sixty boys attended the open meeting of the Out- 
ing Club on Wednesday, September 29, in the club 
room in Jeremiah Smith Hall. On the Sunday 
afternoon following, fifty of them went on an open 
hike and picnic at Pickpocket Falls near Exeter. 
Two trips by members have already been taken: 
the first on October 10 by 24 boys up Mt. Kear- 
sarge, and the second by 15 on October 23 up Mt. 
Chocorua. Cars of instructors and the small Acade- 
my truck were used for transportation, under the 
supervision of Dr. Phillips, Mr. Easton, Mr. Sweet, 
and Mr. Williams. : 


Representatives of the Christian Fraternity met 
the State of Maine train at four-thirty on the morn- 
ings of September 21 and 22 to welcome sleepy 
groups of new boys to Exeter and to show them 
about the school. Breakfast was served in Mr. 
Saltonstall’s apartment. 


Dr. Perry spent the month of August and the first 
half of September in Europe. After two weeks at 
the music festival in Salzburg, Austria, he went to 
London, where he met his son, Lewis Perry, Jr., a 
student at New College, Oxford. 
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Members of the faculty who spent all or a part of 
the summer in the British Isles are Messrs. Bissell, 
Galt, Kesler, Luckey, Major, Scott, and Williams. 
Messrs. Everett, Gropp, Landers, deLancey and 
Pearl were on the continent. Mr. Crosbie, on leave 
of absence last year, returned during the early part 
of the summer from a six weeks’ stay in England. 

As announced in the July BULLETIN, four members 
of the faculty are on leave of absence for the whole 
or a part of this year. Mr. Bissell is studying at 
Harvard for the first semester. During the second 
semester, Mr. Bennett will be on leave. Mr. Barrett 
is making an extended tour in South America and 
Africa and will not return until June. Mr. Hatch is 
spending the year in study at Oxford. 


Mr. Bradford Washburn, young cartographer 
and mountain-climber, and first man to reach the 
top of Mt. Lucania, one of the highest peaks in the 
Canadian Yukon, recently gave an impromptu ac- 
count of his last summer’s expedition to an eager 
group of a dozen boys who had gathered in Mr. 
Bates’s apartment in Hoyt Hall. Mr. Bates’s 
brother, Robert Bates, Exeter ’29, was Washburn’s 
companion on the expedition. Washburn isa member 
of the Harvard Institute for Geographical Research. 


Alumni officers of forty-six colleges, universities, 
and preparatory schools were present at the annual 


meeting of the New England District of the Ameri- 
can Alumni Council, held this year at the Exeter 
Inn, on Friday and Saturday, September ro and 11. 
Miss Gertrude E. Starks, Alumni Secretary of the 
Academy, was in charge of arrangements. Speakers 
at the banquet on Friday were Mr. R. W. Sailor, 
editor of the Cornell Alumni News and president of 
the national association; Mr. Byron W. Shimp, of 
New York City, one of the organizers of the Yale 
Alumni Fund; and Mr. Corning Benton, who gave 
the greetings of the Academy. Among the round- 
table discussions at the session, one of the most 
interesting was that conducted by Mr. Herbert H. 
Johnson, of the Eastman Kodak Company; Mr. 
Johnson showed and criticized, from the point of 
view of the expert, moving pictures films taken at 
the various institutions represented. At the end of 
the session, Mr. G. Cecil Goddard, Colby, ’29, was 
chosen director of the district for the coming year. 


During the year 1936-37, 1509 contributors out of 
9878 alumni of the Academy gave something to the 
Christmas Fund. These figures represent an in- 
crease of 218 or of 16 percent. over the year preced- 
ing. The total amount given, $11,174.38, shows an 
increase of 24 percent. During the coming year, it is 
hoped, as many as two thousand alumni may 
contribute. 


EXETER FATHERS AND BROTHERS 


The following list has been prepared by Miss Starks, Secretary of the Alumni, to show past and present 


students in the Academy who are relatives of boys enrolled this year. 


The table includes only brothers, 


fathers, and grandfathers, inasmuch as records of the various uncles, nephews, and cousins could not be 


made complete. 
records. 


J—Junior Class B—Brother 
F—Father U—Upper Middle 


Student 
Lucien V. Alexis, Jr. (S) 
George M. Angle (L) 
John H. Bacon (L) 


Relatives 

L. V. Alexis, ’14 (F) 
C. E. Angle, ’29 (B) 
R. C. Bacon, ’12 (F) 
Re Ge Bacon,|r:. 39; (B) 
J. W. Bacon, ’o9 (F) 
Robert Barlow, ’os5 (F) 
H. J. Barnet, ’o5 (F) 
R. A. Bastille, ’39(B) 
C. H. Batchelder,’3 4 (B) 
W. H. Batchelor, ’38 (B) 
M. L. Beard, ’o3 (F) 

(deceased) 
W. S. Beard, 735 (B) 
Robert Benchley,’o8 (F) 
N. G. Benchley, ’34 (B) 


John W. Bacon, Jr. (L) 
George R. Barlow (S) 
Robert Barnet (S) 

John Q. Bastille (U) 
John E. Batchelder (S) 
Roger P. Batchelor, Jr. (J) 
Chester F. Beard (L) 


Robert Benchley, Jr. (S) 


This year 30 pairs of brothers in school are listed, the Uae number on Academy 
In the list the following abbreviations have been used: 


L—Lower Middle 
G. F—Grandfather 


S—Senior 


W. Gordon Black (L) RB? Black ‘38 (B) 
Henry S. Bonner (J) Pye Bonner, 211 (F) 
P. H. Bonner, Jr.,’35 (B) 
J. T. Bonner, ’37 (B) 
Robert T. Boody (U) I. R. Boody, ’08 (F) 
I. R. Boody, Jr.,’36 (B) 
Augustus F. Brown (U) _ E. F. Brown, ’35 (B) 
Edward C. Brown, Jr. (U) E. C. Brown, 715 (F) 
E. Ross Buckley (U) E. L. Buckley, Jr.,’36 (B) 
John A. Burditt (S) _N. E. Burditt,’08(F) 


John R. Burleigh, Jr. (U) . Burleigh, ’10 (F) 

. Burleigh, ’36 (B) 
. Burnap, ’04 (F) 
Burnap, Jr.; ”34(B) 

VE, Burnap, 736 (B) 


Theodore J.S. Caldwell (U) FD, Caldwell. Jr: 38 (B) 


Robert L. Burnap (U) 
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Alexander J. Campbell (L) 


Donald C. Campbell (J) 
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Campbell, ’38 (B) 


W.D. 
T. P. Campbell, ’14 (F) 
R. C. 


Campbell, 736 (B) 


William C. Campbell (J) R. D. Campbell, Jr., 


John E. Carmichael (L) 


Brownell Carr (S) 

James Carrigan (J) 

Charles W. Carter (U) 

F. Sherburne Carter (U) 

Robert E. Charlesworth 
(U) 


John S. Clapp, Jr. (L) 


Laurence W. Clarke, Jr. (J) 


George R. Clough (L) 


David A. H. Cook (J) 
Norman H. Coorssen (S) 
Daniel N. Copp (U) 


Thomas W. Crawford (S) 


Robert D. Crowley (J) 
D’Arcy Curwen (S) 

Willard Dalrymple (U) 
William A. Darrin (U) 


John J. Dearborn 

Coit Decker (J) 

Walter E. Doe, Jr. (U) 
Richard C. Dugan (U) 
Philip R. Earl (J) 

H. Sawyer Earle, 2d (U) 
John D. Eaton (J) 


Thomas L. Eschweiler (J) 


William Eshelman (J) 
Scott Ewing (L) 
John G. Fales (L) 


37 (B) 

William P. Carmichael, 
"ar (B) 

W..Z..Carr, 702 (F) 

J. W. Carrigan, ’27 (B) 

FoD: Garter. 1s (BF) 

Lyon Carter, ’11 (F) 

H. P. Charlesworth, ’o2 
(F) 

R. B. Charlesworth, 
"33 (B) 

JRoaclapp. o51k) 

GoPoClarket 27a. 3) 

William S. Clough, Jr., 
"39 (B) 

E. H. Cook, ’39 (B) 

G. E. Coorssen, ’36 (B) 

B. A. Copp, 4th, ’38 (B) 

W. A. Crawtord, 2d, 
"37 (B) 

W. Crowley, ’40 (B) 

A. Curwen, ’36 (B) 

C. Dalrymple, ’11 (F) 

M. Darrin, ’10 (F) 

MM, Darrin; [rs 37(B) 

L. Dearborn, ’36 (B) 

M. Decker,3d,’38(B) 

E. Doe, ’o4 (F) 

C. Dugan, 738 (B) 

S. Earl, 739 (B) 

R. Earle, ’26 (B) 

Ci. Katon;’44,(B) 

A. 

B: 


5. 
i 
9: 
Ine 
R. 
E. 


B) 


Eschweiler, ’40 (B) 
Eshelman, ’40 (B) 

F. K. Ewing, ’06 (F) 

J. F. McGuire, ’86 (G F) 

(deceased) 


W. 
W. 
13 
D; 
J. 
J. 
J. 
J. 


Grosvenor Farwell, Jr. (L) GrosvenorFarwell,’05(F) 


Robert H. Ferguson (J) 


John C. Field (L) 
William J. Fischman (U) 


WES © Le Ferguson, Ite, 
"40 (B) 

C. C. Field, ’12 (F) 

DeWittFischman,’35(B) 


James A. Fisher (S) 
Robert J. Fleming, 2d, (L) 
Laurence M. Ford (U) 


B. R. Fisher, ’34 (B) 
J-.C.S. HMeming, ’16 (F) 
W. M. Ford, Jr., 31 (B) 


Whitney L. Frye (J) W. M. Frye, ’r2 (F) 
William E. Fuller, Jr. (L) W.E. Fuller, 3d, "15 (F) 
John N. Gatch, Jr. (J) J. .N. Gatch, ’10 (F) 
Richard P. Gifford (U) W. S. Gifford, Jr.,’35(B) 
Sherwood F. Gordon (J) | O. A. Gordon, 3d,’34 (B) 


William H. Gustin (L) 
John H. Hamilton (U) 


R. L. Gustin, Jr., ’36 (B) 
F. W. Hamilton, Jr., 
°36 (B) 


| 


Lindsay Hamilton (U) 


H. T. “Harmalon sec, 
"34 (B) 


BruceC.Hammerschmidt(U)G. L. Hammerschmidt, 


Franklin Hancock (L) 
Potter Hanson (J) 


30 (B) 
J. C. Hancock, ’or (F) 
Bert Hanson, ’86 (F) 


Ralph C. Hayward, Jr. (L) R. C. Hayward, ’o4 (F) 


Lawrence Heath (J) 


D. W. Hayward, ’33(B) 
A. R. Heath, Jr, ’40 (B) 


Edward H. Hilliard, Jr.(L) T. 1. Hilliard, ’38 (B) 
Alexander C.Hooker, Jr.(S) A. C. Hooker, ’08 (F) 


Frank H. Hosford (U) 
Robert P. Hulburd (S) 
Philip S. Jastram (S) 


Harold T. Johnson, Jr. (L) 


Wade C. Johnson (L) 
Pierson Keating (L) 


Oliver J. Keller, Jr. (J) 


R. S. Hosford, ’36 (B) 
P. E. Hulburd> 73 (F) 
E. P. Jastram, ’30 (B) 
W. J. Johnson, ’39 (B) 
Harding Johnson, Jr., 
"35 (B) 
W. P. Keating, ’36 (B) 
R. R. Keating, ’39 (B) 
D. S- Keller 26 


George W. Kirchwey, 3d(S) K. W. Kirchwey, Jr., 


°38 (B) 


George B. Kirkpatrick (U) C. N. Kirkpatrick, Jr., 


36 (B) 


WilliamR.Kittredge,2d(U) Gifford Kittredge,’36(B) 
Robert M. Koshland (U) D. E. Koshland, ’37 (B) 


Theodore L. Kuryla (S) 


James P. Lannon, 2d (U) J. D.Lannon, Jr. 


Jay K.Lazrus(E) 
Ralph L. Levy, Jr. (S) 
John M. Lilley (U) 
Frederick K. Lister, 
Jr. (S) 
David B. Locke (L) 
James M. Lovell (L) 
R. Vincent Lynch (J) 


Bennett R. MacNichol (J) 


Burke Marshall (L) 
Robert Marshall (S) 
John S. McAndrew (J) 


Roger S. McCollester (J) 


I. A. Kuryla, ’34 (B) 
,’35 (B) 
Julian Lazrus, 736 (B) 
R. L. Levy, ’29 (B) 
F. W. Lilley, 3d, ’38 (B) 
G. K. Lister, ’26 (B) 
K. Lister, ae (B) 
N. Locke, ’27 (B) 
R. Lovell, Jr.,’38 (B) 
RY. Lynch, 716, (F) 
A. F. MacNichol,’18 (F) - 
W. W. Marshall, ’39 (B) 
Richard Marshall,’34(B) 
R. G. McAndrew, Jr., 
38 (B) 
Parker McCollester, ’08 
(F) 


D. 
W: 
Ei; 
br 


Edwin W. McKillop (S) A. O. McKillop, ’ 30 (B) 
Robert J. Mead (L) L. W. Mead, ’35 (B) 
Richard K. Means (U) L. G. Means, Jr. 5 35 (8) 
Joseph C. Merriam, Jr. (J) J.C. Merriam, ’12(F) | 
Sydney A. Merrill (S) D. D. Merrill, ’31 (B) 
H. E. Merrill, ’ 23 (B) 
Philip M. Neagle (S) F. E. Neagle, Jr., ’34 (B) 
Philander Norton (U) J. J. Norton, ’36 (B) 
Richard C. Noyes (U) E. M. Noyes, 2d, ’36 (B) 
John A. Ordway, 2d (S)_  G. T. Oe 92 (F) 
Proctor'H.Page, Jr:(S) PAH oPagenaya) 
Paul L. Parker, (L) A.M. pe ip mgex Ue? 
David Pickman (S) Ae Pe hice 35 (B) 
William Pope (S) A. L. Pope, ’93 (F) 
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Charlton I. Prince (J) G. M. Prince, ’37 (B) 
R..W.. Prince, ’37 (B) 
Edward P. Radford, Jr.(U) E. P. Radford, ’10 (F) 
William C. H. Ramage, W.C.H. Ramage,’os(F) 
Jr. (S) 
William M. Rand, Jr. (U) W. M. Rand, ’os (F) 
John H. Reber (S) JaAUsReber 12: (ik) 
William F. Reighley (S) _H. W. Reighley, ’37 (B) 
Lincoln D. Richardson (L) L. M. Richardson, Jr., 
"36 (B) 
S. M. Rising, ’36 (B) 
J. W. Robson, ’o7 (F) 
E. S. Rosenbaum, Jr., 
24 (B) 
Arthur E. Rowse, Jr. (U) A. E. Rowse, ’14 (F) 
Herbert F. Royal, Jr. (S) H. F. Royal, ’13 (F) 
James A. Russell (L) Se Ussell ee sOnUb) 
Joseph O. Rutter (S) Peter Rutter, ’33 (B) 
Theodore R. Safford,(U) C.L. Safford, Jr.,’37 (B) 
Sabi besanger,2d (Ss) . E. BiSanger, 89 (F) 
Frank W. Sargeant, 2d (J) F. P. Sargeant, ’o6 (F) 
Winthrop T. Sargeant (J) P. E. Sargeant, ’11 (F) 
Frederick Sargent (U) Ralph Sargent, ’15 (F) 
RalphSargent, Jr.,’39(B) 
James W. Savage,’34(B) 
John D. Savage, ’34 (B) 
Nicholas Savage, ’38(B) 
Samuel A. Scharff (U) Me heocharit,’o5 (I) 
Arthur A. Seeligson, Jr.(U) A. A. Seeligson, ’13 (F) 
Thomas M. Shand (L) James Shand, 3d,’36 (B) 
Earl F. Slick (U) Le Be slick 34 (B) 
James R. Sloane (U) W. M. Sloane, ’39 (B) 
Albert E. Steiger, Jr. (L) A. E. Steiger, ’20 (F) 


Myron R. Rising (S) 
Robert K. Robson (S) 
John B. Rosenbaum (U) 


Alfred F. Savage (J) 


Allison M. Stern (J) 


Bis) 


A. L, Stern, *190:(F) 


William D. Stewart, Jr.(U) C. T. Stewart, ’36 (B) 
Henry R. Stroube, Jr. (U) J. A. Stroube, ’39 (B) 


Alexander M. Sturm (J) 
Richard H. Suman (U) 


Justin Sturm, ’19 (F) 
J. R.Suman,Jr.,’35 (B) 


James F. Sutherland,Jr.(L) J. F. Sutherland, ’13 (F) 


Fred D. Sutphen (S) 


George W. Taylor (U) 
Richard Thayer (L) 
David C. Thompson (U) 
J. H. deWitt Titus (S) 


H. A. Sutphen, ’16 (F) 
R. W. Sutphen, 736 (B) 
D. H. Taylor, ’34 (B) 
E. M. Thayer, ’33 (B) 
R. H. Thompson,’35 (B) 
Ne ETitus, 707: (F) 


Warburton Ver Planck (S) W.E. VerPlanck, ’98 (F) 


John W. Walcott (L) 
Dean C. Walker (S) 


Albert T. Walkley (S) 
David Warren (U) 
Donald Warren, Jr. (L) 


William H. Weare (S) 
Harold J. Weeks, Jr. (L) 
Andrew L. Weil, 3d (S) 
Robert H. Weller (L) 
Charles G. Whiting (U) 
Roger T. Wilson (J) 


William I. Witkin (U) 
Malcolm J. Wood (J) 


WobEs Ver Planck. Jr; 
35 (B) 

J. B. Walcott, ’07 (F) 

Roscoe Walker, Jr., 
36 (B) 

E. P. Walkley, 736 (B) 

Richard Warren, ’o6 (F) 

Solon Warren, ’84 (G.F) 

Donald Warren, ’13 (F) 

George D. Weare,’15(F) 

Ho J. Weeks, 713 (F) 

F. T. Weil, ’09 (F) 

J. W. Weller, ’31 (B) 

I. S. Whiting, ’77 (GF) 

T. A. Wilson, ’08 (F) 

Baba Wilson,72331(B) 

Richard Witkin, 735 (B) 

P. J. Wood, ’35 (B) 


Martin W. Wright, Jn (J) M. D. Wright, ’37 (B) 


DUTCH THOUS 
Formerly occupying a site where Jeremiah Smith Hall now stands, Dutch 


House is on the opposite side of Main Street. 


live here 


An instructor and eight boys 
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NEWS OF THE ALUMNI 


The Western Pennsylvania Association 


The Alumni of Western Pennsylvania gave their 
second annual informal luncheon at the Harvard- 
Yale-Princeton Club, September 18, 1939, in Pitts- 
burgh. They entertained sixteen boys who were 
coming to Exeter this fall from that locality. George 
E. Evans, ’oo, city councilman in Pittsburgh, 
brought the mayor of Pittsburgh, Mr. Cornelius 
D. Scully, whose two sons, Cornelius D., Jr., and 
John P., graduated from Exeter in 1927 and 1931 
respectively. The alumni present were 

Warren I. Bickford, ’97; George E. Evans, ’oo; 
Wells Fay, ’23; James M. Graham, 711; William 
B. Gresham, Jr., 734; Judge William A. McConnell, 
87; Ray S. Quick, ’00; Donald B. Straub, ’24; 
George R. Young, ’oo. 


Where Exeter Seniors of 1937 Went 
to College 


Not until replies to requests for lists have been re- _ 


ceived from the different colleges is it possible to 
know just what former Exeter students have been 
enrolled in the several colleges. The following re- 
port is now complete: 

Amherst—Charles M. Allen, Charles W. Avery, 
Charles P. Clarke, John P. Cummins, Ralph M. 
Darrin, Jr., Edwin C. Murphy, ’36. 

Babson Institute—Arthur H. Crosbie, 735, Harry 
C. Kittredge, ’34. 

Bates—George E. Coorssen, ’36. 

Bowdoin—Arthur W. Hanson, Peter W. Howie, 
Robert A. Inman, Sherman S. Locke, Charles H. 
Mergendahl, Sumner H. S. Peck. 

Brown—Linwood H. Johnson, Charles H. Pease, 
Robert A. Wilks. 

California Institute of Technology—John H. Bar- 
ber. 

University of Chicago—W. Hugh Rendleman. 

Colgate—Robert W. Fletcher, Fred G. Turner. 

Cornell—James E. Bennett, John R. Borst, John 
A. Pearson, Francis R. Redfern, Norman F. Rohn, 
Julian C. Smith. 

University of California—Daniel E. Koshland. 

Darimouth—Fred H. Begole, Hall G. Buzzell, 
David C. Chamberlain, Dana C. Chase, Abbott C. 
Combes, James G. Curtis, Richard F. Fisher, Rus- 
sell M. Garfield, Wiliam M. Hanavan, Richard D. 
Hill, Burritt H. Hinman, Jr., Hugh Kenworthy, Jr., 
A. Frederic Leopold, John J. O’Connor, Jr., M. C. 
Dinajati Suriyong. 

University of Florida—Dean R. Miller. 

Hamilton—Edwin A. Gourley, David B. Moore. 

Harvard—Thomas R. Aldrich, Newton W. Alle- 


bach, Douglas M. Anderson, Richard H. Andrews, 
Hudson R. Ansley, Richard F. Arnold, Frederick M. 
Beringer, Rutherfurd G. Bingham, George A. 
Boehm, Jr., John T. Bonner, Arthur S. Bosworth, 
Jr., Loring T. Briggs, Edward H. Brown, Joshua B. 
Burnett, Langdon E. Burwell, Malcolm D. Camp- 
bell, Rolla D. Campbell, Jr., Harvard H. Crabtree, 
Jr., William T. Cushwa, Douglas B. Danser, Charles 
W. Davis, Robert Q. Davis, David DeKruif, H. 
Whitney Dodge, Edward P. Edmunds, Donald R. 
Elbel, Jr., Richard B. Fellows, John S. Francis, 
Olcott Gates, Nelson R. Gidding, Alfred J. Gilbert, 
John C. Glidden, Alfred E. Gras, M. Carey Gulick, 
George H. Hanford, Whitman Hobbs, Temple R. 
Hollcroft, Firman A. Houghton, Masaaki Kawa- 
guchi, Thomas Lacey, 2d, Roger B. Linscott, Neil- 
son M. Mathews, Jr., Gordon P. McCouch, Daniel 
J. Melia, Dean W. Morse, Charles W. Oliphant, 
Charles H. Palmer, Huntington Porter, Robert B. 
Russell, Theodore Shohl, Frederick L. Smith, Rob- 
ert P. Stephens, James H. Stephenson, Charles H. 
Stern, Donald B. Tower, William R. Tully, Richard 
D. Whittemore, John G. Wilson, Kenneth H. 
Wilson, 2d. 

Haverford—Gordon deP. Hicks, 
Orton. 

Johns Hopkins—George C. Mackenzie. 

Lehiyh—John R. Devine. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology—T. Hervey 
Guething, Peter Horton, David W. Howard, Morti- 
mer P. Reed, Jr., Lyle M. Richardson, ’36, John F. 
Sexton, Charles R. Stempf, James S. Thornton. 

McGill University—James N. Hendel. 

Middlebury—John F. Collins. 

New Hambshire—Fred T. Cumings, Jr., Kenneth 
F. Kehoe, John P. Kimball, Jr., Robert O. Rowe, 
Norman L. Williams. 

University of North Carolina—William G. Broad- 
foot, Winston Broadfoot, Michael K. Clark. 

Norwich University—Anthony Cogswell, ’26. 

Notre Dame—Richard F. Belden. 

University of Pennsyluanta—E. Sumner Draper, 
Jr., Lawrence L. Hill, Sydney E. Martin, Jr. 

Polytechnic Institute (Brooklyn)—William  S. 
Holmes. 

Princeton—James W. Adams, David W. Aller- 
dice, Rayford W. Alley, Jr., Alan C. Appel, John R. 
Arnzen, James T. Aubrey, Jr., Robert C. Bartlett, 
John K. Bagby, J. Gilpin Bright, Robert L. Bright- 
man, Norman Cosby, F. Gardner Cox, G. Lamar 
Crittenden, William D. Draper, Joseph G. Fogg, Jr., 
Robert W. Forsyth, Jr., Thomas L. Fortune, Clay- 
ton R. Gaylord, Walter T. Goodale, George S 


Maurice A. 
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Gordon, 3d, Donald L. Grant, A. McEwan Haines, 
Alexander D. Hargrave, Peter C. G. Hoppin, Rob- 
ert K. Jackson, Wistar M. Janney, Arthur M: 
Joost, Jr., Louis F. Kendall, Richard B. Kline, Mer- 
ritt Lane, Jr., ’36, William P. McDermott, Jr., H. 
Robert Perry, Jr., Shelton Pitney, Jr., Richard B. 
Plumer, H. Ward Reighley, John L. Scott, Wilbur 
J. Shenk, Jr., Merritt B. Shobe, Donald M. Skid- 
more, Ernest T. Stewart, Jr., Mortimer D. Wright. 

Purdue—Henry S. Badet. 

Rensselaer—Allen Greenwood, Jr., Allen F. 
Gutermuth, Martin R. Souders, Robert D. Sterling. 

Stanford—J. Patrick Devaney, Richard P. Har- 
man, Edward A. Wearin. 

University of Texas—Edmund L. Buckley, Jr., 
Joseph B. Moore. 

Trinity—Edward P. Jones, ’36. 

Tufts—John A. Dickerman, ’36, J. Richard Skuse. 

University of Virginia—Louis A. Cerutti, Thomas 
J. Leonard, William C. Trueheart, ’35. 

Wesleyan—Fred Hirschhorn, Jr., Donald G. Leh- 
mann, Robert W. Mazur, Van Cranson Watton. 

Williams—George C. Barnett, Edmund R. Beck- 
with, Chapman S. Benson, John R. Bonney, Robert 
M. Curtis, Lee P. Gagliardi, William G. Gilger, 2d, 
Logan D. Gilman, ’36, Howard E. Hugo, H. Camer- 
on Morris, Jr., George M. Prince, Ralph W. Prince, 
George L. Richardson, Charles L. Safford, Jr., 
Harwood Shepard, Brooks W. Spies. 

Yale—Robert H. Bingham, John M. Boots, Frank 
Callahan, William A. Crawford, Jean I. Everest, 
John E. Flaherty, James P. Furniss, John L. Hanna- 
ford, William W. Harper, Jr., John B. Heald, Walter 
R. Howell, Jr., Lewis M. Jack, Francis H. Killorin, 
Tracy S. Nabstedt, John W. Owen, Mather Pfeiffen- 
berger, Charles B. Price, Jr., Douglas D. Rothacker, 
Jr., James N. Rothschild, Richard M. Schreiber, 
John P. Schroeder, William G. Stewart, Donald K. 
Taylor, James G. Taylor, Joseph L. Tweedy, Sidney 
S. Wilson, ’36, John H. Woodruff, 2d, Reid T. 
Woodward. 


1937 1936 1035 


Pater eee eo. Ps 8 A. 50 76 88 
PaUeouime pews ff. i 2: AE 29 30 
Y ACME fe sh el as! 28 46 36 
Darul eliaaa “yr etre! SO eee TS Bz 26 
Vid aS ere Chant ke 25 9 15 
NEM te Se hi 6. 8 15 13 
Amherst 6 6 ite) 
Bowdoin ..... 6 6 5 
‘Cornell . anes 6 9 7 
University of New Hampshire. 5 4 2 
meneseacrs » | STA SS el. 4 fe) fe) 
Wesleyan . . Ue tor Lea Seem? fo) I 
Sr es bo ee PAL a to. 3 6 6 
University of North Carolina g I I 


1937 1936 1935 
University of Pennsylvania . . 3 : 4 
SCADLOL et ao we cee eet we I O 
University of{Virginia.-. .... 3 3 I 
other colleges 1 or 2 each 18 30 24 


Exeter in the Colleges 
Harvard 


The names of the following members of last year’s 
Freshman Class appeared on the Dean’s list, pub- 
lished in October: Group I—R. S. Bart, W. MacL. 
Hussey; Group II—R. L. Gustin, M. F. Perkins, 
Jr., A. P. Saxton; Group ITI—L. D. Berger, Jr., 
A. D. Chandler, Jr., D. S. Cohen, H. F. Hinckley, 
Jr., H. K. Westheimer. 

In the Harvard varsity football lineup this fall, 
J. R. Allen, captain, has been playing guard, as 
have D. S. Glueck and R. C. Downes; A. Kevorkian 
is at tackle; W. S. Jameson and G. A. Downing 
are playing asends. R. E. Stuart is out temporarily 
with a broken collar-bone. 

W.R, Tully has been elected captain of the 
Freshman Football Team. 

On the freshman team which was recently de- 
feated by Exeter W. R. Tully, D. R. Elbel, and 
T. Lacey played. 

On the soccer teams—Varsity and J. V. are 
H. Putnam Williams, J. A. Doughty, D. G. Halsted, 
R. E. Lewis, S. S. Merrill, R. Witkin. 

Though the freshman team is still unsettled, the 
following Exonians appear as retained: R. F. Ar- 
nold, E. L. Burwell, J. T. Bonner, R. B. Fellows, 
N. R. Gidding, G. H. Hanford, Dean Morse. 


Princeton 


C. H. Toll, captain, is the only Exonian on the 
Princeton varsity football team. J. T. Aubrey, D. 
W. Allerdice, R. W. Alley, and R. K. Jackson are 
all on the freshman team. Jackson scored three 
touchdowns in the first game against Mercersburg. 


Yale 
The Yale University Bulletin for the first week in 


October listed S. S. Strong as scholar of the first 
rank; and T. B. Slick and D. Wilhelm as scholars of 


the second group. P. E. Roche was a junior ap- 


pointed to high orations; R.S. Bilheimer and W. 
S. Metzger to orations. Mentioned as winning hon- 
ors in the freshman year were W. M. Stuckey, schol- 
ar of the first group; S. S. Carroll, T. C. Chalmers, 
CB Kinn,> J: Cx. Lobenstine \E aS Mohry RoS. 
Salzer, R. T. Vanderbilt, Louis Williams as scholars 
of the second group. 

J. P. Schroeder is a member of the Freshman foot- 
ball team that defeated Andover on October 9g. 

W.P. Carter is captain of the varsity soccer 
team. 
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Dartmouth 


G. O. Mudge and J. A. Feeley are playing varsity 
football. Din Suriyong played with the’ freshman 
soccer team against Exeter’recently; and the Dart- 
mouth goal was scored from his pass. 


Amherst 


R. M. Howland is editor-in-chief, and L. E. 
Hurtz advertising manager of The Amherst Student. 
Howland is also on the Dean’s List, president of 
student council, and marshal of the senior class. 

R. Lawrence is business manager of Olio, the 
college year book. F.C. Whitmore, Jr., is a member 
of the Council of Fraternity Presidents. Howland, 
C. P. Clarke, and R. Lawrence are members of the 
Glee Club; and R. W. Greenlaw is a member of the 
Choir. 

W. R. Sykes and Howland have been chosen for 
a special writing group which will work with Robert 
Frost. 

Williams 


W. W. Vandiver, A. O. Knowlton, and O. B. 
Wood are playing varsity football. Vandiver is also 
manager of the college handbook and assistant 
manager of the Glee Club. 

W. G. Cumber is manager of the soccer team. 

G. T. Kay is secretary-treasurer of Forum, co- 
editor-in-chief. of Purple Cow, and president of 
Cap and Bells. KE. C. Dodd is on the Sketch board; 
J. C. Clement is on the board of directors of the 
Glee Club; L. G. Means is leader of the college band. 

G. Prince is a member of the Freshman football 
team; and C. L. Safford is a member both of the 
Choir and of the Glee Club. 


bib why 


In the rank list issued at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in June appeared the names of 
sixteen former Exeter students. These follow: 


Class of 1940 


First Rank (5.1% of the class): John L. Danforth; 
Second Rank (9% of the class): Paul M. Butman, 
C. Stuart Godfrey, Howard E. Schwiebert, William 
Woodward; Third Rank (17.6% of the class): 
Harold G. Elrod, Jr., Walter Happer Farrell, Ed- 
ward J. Kingsbury, Jr. 


Class of 1939 


First Rank (5.2% of the class): Walter B. Parker; 
Second Rank (13% of‘ the class): Robert B. Woos- 
ter; Third Rank (26.4% of the class), Stuart V. 
Arnold, Norris F. Dow, James P. Hunsaker, William 
FE. Ver Planck, Jr., Holden W. Withington. 


Class of 1938 
Third Rank (20.7% of the class): Daniel S. Scott. 


Obituaries 
Gertrude E. Starks, Secretary to the Alumni 


Members of the Alumni or their families are 
earnestly requested to send in such items concerning 
themselves or other Alumni as marriages, births of 
children, deaths, changes of occupation, books pub- 
lished, scholastic and professional honors, to Secretary 
of the Alumni, Exeter, N. H. 


1878—Dr. Samuel H. Spalding died August 30, 
1937, at the Massachusetts Memorial Hospital after 
a short illness. He had been a practising physician 
for almost fifty years and was recognized as dean of 
the medical profession on the South Shore of Massa- 
chusetts. He graduated from Harvard in 1881 and 
three years later from Boston University Medical 
School. In 1888 he went to Hingham and entered 
a partnership practicewith Dr. Henry E. Spalding, 
which lasted until 1894. Since then he has prac- 
tised privately. He was a member of the Hingham 
School Committee. At one time he was president 
of the Massachusetts Homeopathic Medical Society. 
His wife, the former Ella Elizabeth Drew, of Rox- 
bury, died in Igor. 
~ 7881—Charles M. Harrington died at his home in 
Buffalo, N. Y., after an illness of two years. At no 
time had he been confined to his home. His death 
was caused by heart failure. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1885 and went to Buffalo to enter the 
law office of Williams and Porter, where he remained 
two years. He was admitted to the bar in 1887, 
formed the partnership of Harrington and Romer in 
1899, and in torr he formed a partnership with 
George G. Davidson, Jr., which lasted until 1933. 
For the past two years he had been associated with 
his son, Henry B. Harrington. During his fifty 
years? practice, Mr. Harrington had appeared in 
state and federal courts, including the United States 
Supreme Court. He had been president of the Erie 
County Bar Association, president of the Harvard 
Club, a charter member and president of the Uni- 
versity Club in Buffalo and for many years he had 
served as chairman of the grievance committee for 
the bar association. He took active interest in 
founding the Phi Beta Kappa Association of Buffalo 
and had been president. Mr. Harrington is sur- 
vived by his wife, three sons, and two daughters. 

1890—Andrew A. Highlands died at Oak Bluffs, 
Mass., September 10, 1937. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1895 and practised law in Boston from 
1898 to 1908, when he was obliged, by ill health, to 
give up work for three years. In 1911 he resumed his 
practice. Two years later he was appointed secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Public Service Commis- 
sion and its successor, the Department of Public 
Utilities, which position he held at the time of his 
death. He is survived by his wife. 
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1894—Paul R. Clay died July 18, 1937, at his 
home in Methuen, Mass. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the bar of Lawrence and Essex County and 
had been town counsellor of Methuen. He grad- 
uated in 1897 from Dartmouth and in 1900 from 
Boston University Law School. His wife and two 
daughters survive him. 

1894—George Noble, for many years a reporter 
and military editor of the Boston Globe, died at his 
home in Wellesley Hills, Mass., September 30, 1937. 
He was a veteran of the Spanish-American war and 
author ot several magazine stories. Before coming 
to Exeter, he graduated from Noble and Greenough 
School, and from Exeter he went to Harvard and 
graduated in 1897. He joined the Boston Globe 
staff in 1913. He leaves his wife and two daughters, 
both of whom are now at college in New York City. 

1894— Elijah R. Shaw died at his home in Nashua, 
May 5, 1937. For sixteen years he served in the 
New Hampshire National Guard. He attended 
Boston University after graduating from the Acade- 
my and since 1922 had: been a real estate and in- 
surance broker. He is survived by his wife and two 
sons. 

1908—Franklin C. Orton died at his home in 
Lincoln, Ill., August 30, 1937. He had been em- 
ployed in the Department of Finance of the State of 
Illinois. His wife and a daughter survive him: 

1917—Charles H. Judson was killed in an airplane 
crash August 27, 1937, which occurred about one 
mile from the Albany, New York airport. Judson 
was an investment counsel in Rochester, N. Y. 

1935—Gordon Clark was killed instantly August 
29, when the car in which he was riding got out of 
control in a dense fog, left the highway and struck 
a tree. Clark graduated from Amesbury High 
School in 1933 and from the Academy in 1935. He 
was a three letter man in football, hockey, and base- 
bali at both schools and was captain of the 1934 
Exeter football team. In 1935 he captained the 
Dartmouth Freshman team and was a substitute as 
a sophomore last year in the Dartmouth varsity 
team. At the time of his death he was a counselor 
~ at Camp Chewonki in Wiscasset, Maine. He leaves 
his brother, William, Exeter, 1931, and Dartmouth, 
1935, now a teacher of English at the Academy, 
and his father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer 
Clark, of Westfield, Mass. 


Personals 


1858—Edward Tuck celebrated his ninety-fifth 
birthday August 24, 1937, at his home in France. 
His birthday was celebrated quietly with a few old 
friends and informal calls by distinguished French 
leaders and General John J. Pershing. He is one of 
two Americans who have been made an honorary 


“citizen of Paris and the ninth to receive the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. 


1865—Robert ‘Hallowell Richards, His Mark 
has recently been published by Little, Brown and 
Company. Mr. Richards, a distinguished mining 


‘engineer, ‘gives in this interesting autobiography 


not only the account of an unusual New England 


‘boyhood and manhood, but also much of the early 


history of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


‘nology, with which he was associated for 49 years. 


1888—George B. Vilas, general manager of 
Chicago and North Western Railway, retired 
July 1, 1937, after nearly fifty years of active service. 
He entered the service of the road as a station helper 
at Paulina, Ia., in 1887, later moving to Eagle Grove, 
Ia. Subsequently he served as freight agent at 
Kenosha and Milwaukee, assistant division superin- 


‘tendent at Baraboo, and assistant and general 


superintendent at Chicago. In 1924 he was ap- 
pointed general manager, and in 1934, vice-president. 

1907—Clifford Vroom, manager of The Exeter 
Inn, has been elected a director of the New Hamp- 
shire Hotel Association. 

1907—Harold F. Whidden has returned from a 
western trip this summer during which he covered 
11,000 miles by motor. While in Salt Lake City he 
visited Clarence G. Bamberger, ’04, and in Alberta, 
Can., he saw William H. MacIntyre, Jr., ’07, who is 


located on a 74,000 acre ranch there. 


1912—Harold H. Brodeur, assistant controller of 
the William Filene’s Sons Company, of Boston, has 
been re-appointed an instructor in the evening 
division of Boston University School of Business 
Administration. | 

1916—Eben Wallace and Mrs. Wallace are on a 
cruise through the Mediterranean. They sailed 
October 7, from Boston on the Saturina and plans 
to return to Iixeter November 6. Mr. Wallace has 
been business manager of the Academy since 1931. 

1918—Ronald P. Boardman has resigned from 


~ Marshall Field and Company in Chicago, to become 


vice-president of the City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago. He is a director of Chicago’s 
Community Fund, director and chairman of the 


finance committee of the Council of Social Agencies, 


director and treasurer of the Illinois Society for 
Mental Hygiene, director of the Hospital Service 
Corporation, and director of the Central Depart- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A. 

1919—Russell Robb, vice-president and director 
of Stone and Webster, Inc., has accepted the appoint- 
ment as chairman of the Industrial Committee on 
the 1937-38 Red Cross roll call drive for Boston. 

1921—Robert C. Dowse, formerly news editor of 
the Duluth, Minn., News-Tribune, has purchased 
the Eastern Shore Times, published at Berlin and 
Ocean City, Maryland. Heis living in Berlin. 
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1922—John V. D. Southworth spent the summer 
tutoring in history and writing radio scripts for 
DuPont’s Cavalcade of America. For the school 
year 1937-38 he will teach history at the Birch 
Wathen School of New York City, and will teach 
history, economics, and civics at the Y. M. C.,A. 
Evening High School in New York City. | 

1923—-Bennett D. Bell and Miss Mariam. Eliza- 
beth Perry were married recently at Shelburne Falls, 
Mass. Bell graduated from Dartmouth in 1927. 
They will live in Rutland, Vt. 

1923—The engagement of Van Buren Taliaferro 
and Miss Helen Klintrup of Mountain Lakes, N. J., 
has been announced. ‘Taliaferro graduated from 
Yale in 1927 and is now in business in New York 
City. 

1923—Samuel L. Thorndike and Mrs. Thorndike 
announced the birth of a son, Samuel Lothrop, Jr., 
August 26, 1937. 

1923—Charles E. Wyzanski resigned his position 
with the government July 31, and returned to the 
private practice of Jaw in Boston. 

1925—The engagement of Dean Chamberlin and 
Miss Wenonah Edna Sibley, of Lexington, Mass., 
was announced August 21, 1937. Chamberlin 
graduated from Harvard College in 1929 and from 
Harvard School of Business Administration in 1932. 

1925—Jack R. Lewis associated with the National 
Ctiy Bank of New York, Personal Credit Depart- 
ment, in charge of the Fordham Branch. 

1925—Paul V. Mather and Miss Millicent Hayes 
Bush were married in Lincoln, Mass., August 29, 
1937- They will live in Kanawha, Ia. 

1925—Dudley Orr has resigned as assistant 
attorney general in New Hampshire to accept ap- 
pointment by the Superme Court as a member of 
the State Tax Commission. He hopes soon to open 
a private law office in Concord. 

1926—Alger S. Bourn is teaching science at the 
Romford School in Washington, Conn. 

1926—Rogers Follansbee and Miss Nancy Eddy 
Avery, of Chicago, IIl., were married September 23, 
1937. They will live at 1209 North State Street, 
Chicago, after November 1, 1937. 

1926—Freeman Foote has been appointed instruc- 
tor in geology in the Science Department at Williams 
College. 

1926—Philip Ham and Mrs. Ham announce the 
birth of a son, James Livingston, October 23, 1937, 
at the New England Baptist Hospital, in Boston, 
Mass. Ham is an instructor in the French Depart- 
ment at the Academy. 

t926—John E. Love and Miss Helen-Louise 
Heim, of New York City, were married September 
24, 1937- 

1926—The Reverend Harold B. Sedgwick, curate 
of Christ Church in Cambridge, Mass., is in charge 


of the morning services there at 9:30 and 11:00 
o’clock each Sunday. 

1926—Edward C. Weist has been appointed 
assistant professor of Greek at Kenyon College, 


Gambier, Ohio. 


-1927—Raymond Y. Bartlett and Miss Dawn 
Kelley, of Winchester, Mass., were married recently. 
Bartlett is a graduate of Dartmouth College. 

1927—-The engagement of Monroe W. Gill and 
Miss Ann Richmond Place, of Chatham, Mass., was 


‘announced in July. Gill graduated from Harvard in 


1931 and attended Harvard Law School and School 
of Business Administration. He is now the Metro- 
politan contract representative for The Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., at 295 Fifth Avenue, New York 


eCity, 


1927—Walter H. Gillespie, Jr., and Miss Betty 
Farncomb were married October 9, 1937 at London, 
Ont. Gillespie is an insurance broker in London. 

1927—The engagement of Albert E. Heymann 
and Mrs. Catharine Potter Watson, of New York 
City, has been announced. 

1927—William S. deLima is first officer of the Pan 
American Clipper, IIT. 
- _1927—The engagement of Frederic W. Loeser and 
Miss Marjorie Stearns, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
announced. Loeser graduated from Yale in 1931 
and later attended the School of Business Adminis- 
tration at Harvard. 

1927—The engagement of William L. Peltz and 
Miss Margaret Ruth Adams, of Exeter, N. H., was 
announced October 21, 1937. Peltz is serving as an 
interne at the Boston City Hospital. Miss Adams 
is the daughter of Mrs. Lewis Perry and the late 
Mason T. Adams. 

1927—Francis W. Pershing is engaged to marry 
Miss Muriel Bache Richards, of New York City. 
Pershing graduated from Yale in 1931 and is now a 
member of the New York Stock Exchange firm of 
Weicker and Company. 

1927—William E. Russell, Jr., and Miss Helen 
Marie Merriman, were married September 6, 1937, 
at: Pelham, N.Y. 

1927—John N. Trainer and Mrs. Trainer. an- 
nounced the birth of a son September, 28, 1937. 

1927—John B. Wherry and Miss Josephine La- 
crosse were married August 21, 1937, at Westfield, 
N. J. Wherry graduated from Princeton in 
1932. 

1928—The engagement of James B. Brown and 
Miss Dorothy Lindenmeyr, of Tuckahoe, N. Y., was 
announced August 15, 1937. 

1928—Britton W. Diller is editor and publisher 
of the Weekly Gazette, the legal advertising paper of 
the Arizona Republic in Pheonix, Ariz. 

1928—Robert B. George and Miss Elizabeth 
Starr Churchman, of Worcester, Mass., were mar- 
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ried October 16, 1937. They will live at 333 East 
43rd Street, in New York City. 

1928—The engagement of Justin A. Godchaux 
and Miss Helen England, of Pittsfield, Mass., was 
announced September 1, 1937. Godchaux graduated 
from Yale in 1932 and is now with Godchaux Sugar, 
Incorporated, at New Orleans, La. 

1928—The engagement of John Lawrence and 
Miss Janet Beal, of Windsor, Vt., has been an- 
nounced. Lawrence is a graduate of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and lives in Rutland, Vt. 

1929—Robert Bates has returned from the 
Canadian Yukon, where he in company with Brad- 
ford Washburn, of Harvard College, scaled Mt. 
Lucania, the highest unscaled peak in North Amer- 
ica. A report of his experiences appeared in the 
September 23rd issue of Life and it will appear 
again in detail in a future issue of the Nattonal 
Geographic Magazine. Mt. Lucania is reported as 
17,150 feet high. 

19290—The engagement of H. Hamilton Bissell 
and Miss Sally Winslow, of Exeter, was announced 
on October 20. Bissell, an instructor in English at 
the Academy since 1933 and at present on a half- 
year sabbatical leave, is studying in the Harvard 
Graduate School. 

19290—The engagement of William G. Cooper 
and Miss Elizabeth Stanley Behan was announced 
early in September. Cooper graduated from Har- 
vard in 1934 and is now studying at Yale University 
Medical School. 

1930—Arthur J. Barrett and Miss Alice P. Murphy 
were married in New York City, April 26, 1937. 
Barrett graduated from Harvard College in 1934. 

1930—Philip D. Becker and Miss Mildred Vir- 
ginia Peacock, of Charleston, S. C., were married 
August 7, 1937. Becker attended Webb’s Institute 
of Naval Architecture and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and he is now associated with Stone 
and Webster, Engineering Corporation in Brunswick, 
Se Oe 

1930—The engagement of Frederick O. Church 
and Miss Doris Masters, of South Orange, N. J., has 
been announced. Church graduated from Williams 
College in 1934, and now works for Merck and 
Company, Inc., in Rahway, N. J. 

1930—Edgar M. Gemmell, of Tamblyn and 
Brown Company, of New York, is living in Colo- 
rado Springs, Col., while he is working for Colorado 
College. Heexpects to be there until January 
first. 

1930—The engagement of Cortlandt V. D. Hub- 
bard and Miss Margaret Douglas Gribbel, of Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa., was announced August 26, 1937. Hub- 
bard graduated from Harvard in 1934 and is now 
engaged in literary and illustrative work and is 


joint author of three books which are being pub- 
lished this fall. 

1930—George R. Saunders and Miss Katherine 
Elizabeth Fraser were married in London, Can., 
August 21, 1937. 

1930—Robert Saltonstall is studying this year at 
Leland Stanford University. 

1930—Charles J. Tanenbaum, who was admitted 
to the New York State bar in June, is in the employ 
of Szold and Brandwen, 30 Broad Street, New York 
City. Tanenbaum graduated from Yale in 1934 and 
from the Yale Law School in June, 1937, where he 
was an editor of the Yale Law Journal. 

1931—James Averill graduated from the Air 
Corps Advanced Flying School at Kelly, Tex., in 
October, 1936. He is now rated airplane pilot in 
U.S. Army Air Corps. 

1931—David G. Barrett is managing the New 
England Advertising Department of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company in Boston. 

1931—Allan F. Blackman is working for the 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., in the foot- 
wear division. 

1931—Vroman S. Borst is a teller at the Mohawk 
National Bank in Schenectady, N. Y. He married 
Miss Verelyn Eleanor Brown, June 5, 1937. 

1931—Robert S. Brookings is doing graduate 
work in Business Administration at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

1931—Edward G. Crosby and Miss Elisabeth 
Otis Powel were married September 2, 1937, at East 
Greenwich, R. I. 

1931—Justin V. Emerson is studying English at 
the Graduate School at Yale. 

1931—Eugene F. Endicott received the degree of 
LL.B. from Boston University School of Law in 
1936. He is now practising in Hingham, Mass. 

1931—Allan M. Grant is Junior Geologist of the 
Corpus Christi District in Texas for the Humble Oil 
and Refining Company. 

1931—Harry H. Hubbell, Jr., is teaching ele- 
mentary physics at Lafayette College while studying 
for a Master’s Degree. 

1931—FEarle H. Johnson is a field representative 
for General Motors Acceptance Corporation in 
Newark, N. J. 

1931—Richard King is with the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, Inc., in Boston. 

1931—The engagement of Robert V. Langmuir 
and Miss Bertha Lee Lord, of Bath, Maine, has 
been announced. Langmuir graduated in 1935 
from Harvard and is entering his third year of grad- 
uate work in physics at the California Institute of 
Technology this fall. 

1931—Thomas D. Lockwood is working for The 
New York Daily News. 
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1931—The engagement of Franklin C. Loranger 
and Miss Eleanor Grace Hubbard, of Detroit, has 
been announced. Loranger, a graduate of Williams 
College is with the publishing firm of R. L. Polk 
and Company, Inc., in New York City. 

1931—Otto T. Mallery, Jr., is studying medicine 
at the University of Pennsylvania: 

1931—Lockwood Merriman is teaching at Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden. 

1931—The engagement of William Gryan Moses, 
Jr., and Miss Jean Watson, of New Brunswick, N. J., 
was announced September 12, 1937. Moses gradu- 
ated from the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale 
1935 and is now working for the brokerage firm of 
Lehman Brothers in New York. 

1931—The engagement of Nicholas V. Poole and 
Miss Peggy Porter, of New Canaan, Conn., was an- 
nounced August 29, 1937. Poole graduated from 
Williams College in 1935. He is now with the firm 
of Douglas Gibbons and Company in New York City. 

1931—The engagement of James W. Tower and 
Miss Dorothy Parsons Moore, of New York City, 
was announced September 11, 1937. Tower gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1935 and is now personnel 
manager of the Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany of Cambrigde, Mass. 

1932—Cyril L. F. Colmore and Miss Mary Jane 
Johnson, of Cincinnati, Ohio, were married Sep- 
tember 22) 1027; 

1932—Rawson B. Harmon, Jr., was married Oc- 
tober 8, 1937, at St. Phillips-in-the-Hills Episcopal 
Church in Tucson, Ariz. Harmon operates the 
Lazy R. R: Ranch in Arizona, where he and Mrs. 
Harmon will live. 

1932—Henry D. Furness, Jr., and Miss Flora 
Fergusson, of Philadelphia, were married October 
9, 1937. 

1932—Bernard A. Merriam and Miss Polly Dud- 
ley, of Wellesley Hills, Mass., were married recently. 
Merriam graduated from Harvard College in 1936. 

1932—Jeffrey R. Short, Jr., and Miss Barbara 
Allen, of Brookline, Mass., were married October 9, 
1937, at Princeton, Mass. 

1933—Donald Baker graduated from Harvard in 
1937, and has entered the Student Training Course 
in the Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company 
in New York City. 

1933—William S. Baxter and Miss Margaret B. 
Smith, of Newport, Ky., were married November 
T, 1936: 

1933—John P. Chubet, 3d, and Miss Margaret 
Davison, of Princeton, N. J., were married June 
2%, 1937. 

1933—Henry E. Mallinckrodt was married on 
June 29 to Miss Grace Joy Adams, daughter of 
James C. Adams, of Albany, N. Y. 


1933—Harry Noyes has been awarded the Alex- 
ander MacKenzie Fellowship in Economics at 
McGill University where he will work for a Master’s 
Degree and teach. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. 

1934—Ralph S. Battles and Miss Martha Doud 
were married September 4, 1937, at Springfield, 
Mass: 

1934—-William H. Blanchard is playing regularly 
as tackle on the Army football team. Blanchard is 
also captain-elect of the West Point hockey team. 

1934—Harlan A. Robinson and Miss Mary Ellen 
Dix, of New York City, were married September 4, 


-1937. Robinson is attending the Harvard Business 


School. 

1934—James G. Olmsted and Miss Harriet 
Towle Atwood were married at Worcester, Mass., 
September 4, 1937. 

1934—Stuart J. Stebbins has been appointed 
major and battalion commander of Princeton’s 
Field Artillery Unit of the R= Cita: 

1935—William S. Beard has resigned from the 
class of 1939 at Williams College to enter the employ 


_ of the American Can Company at Fairport, N. Y. 


1935—Frederick S. Hecht and Miss Joan Salz 
were married August 17, 1937, at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

1935—The engagement of Edward W. Kinsley. 
Jr., and Miss Nancy Elizabeth Hickey, was an- 
nounced September 7, 1937, in Shrewsbury, Mass. 
Kinsley graduated from Fessenden School, and at- 
tended Williams College. He is now in business with 
his father at Kinsley and Adams, investment firm 
in Worcester, Mass. 

1935—George O. Mudge and Miss Ruth Con- 


stance Anderson were married January 3, 1937, at 


Orange. 

1935—George Trow, with a friend, is in the fur 
raising business. Together they have formed the 
Windy Rock Fur Farm in Pleasantville, N. Y., and 
are raising mink. 

1930—The engagement of Farley W. Wheelwright 
and Miss Patricia Winifred Preston, of Boston, and 
South Hamilton, Mass., was announced August 14, 
1937: Wheelwright attended the Sorbonne in 
Paris, France, and is now with Time magazine in 
New York. 

1937—-William R. Rudd has a position in the 
business office of The Civic Education Service in 
Washington, D. C., an organization which publishes 
weekly periodicals interpreting current events for 
high school students. 

1937—Arthur W. Schmidt, Jr., has been promoted 
to the position of assistant manager of the Phila- 
delphia branch of the Consolidated Stamp Manu- 
facturing Company. 
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